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FOREWORD. 

The controversy over the Triv^ndnijn plays ascribed 
^ by their editor to Bh&sa has been carried on with much 
vivacity for years, and there seems to be but alight chance 
of the protagonists on either side convincing their 
opponetits. Nor is this surprising. The evidence, internal 
and external alike, is cap^ie of varying interpretation, 
and the result in the last resort probably comes to depend 
on the aesthetic value of the plays in the view of the 
disputants. The most that can be done, unless and until 
fresh manuscript evidence comes to light, is that which is 
undertaken by Mr A. D. PuaaJker, a detailed and careful 
^ survey in a critical spirit of the contentions which have 
been adduced, and an effort to arrive at a result which shall 
represent the conclusion which on the evidence available 
can most reasonably be drawn. In the first rivo chapters 
of his study the author gives us a reasoned case for the 
view that the Trivandrum plays come from one and the 
^ same hand, and that the hand was that of BhSsa. He has 
> stated the countei'-case fully and fairly, and he has a\'oided 
acceptance as conclusive of arguments which are merely 
^ specious. Moreover, be has remembered the duty of 
treating with courtesy views which he does not share, and 
it may oe hoped that his example in this regard may be 
followed in subsequent investigations- 

Mr. Fusalkcr's view on the date of Bh&sa as the 
author of the plays is hardly likely to win early acceptance. 
Those who assign him to the pre-Mauiyan period have 
foany difficulties to face, which the author does not seem 
to me to have sarmounted, nor is he conx'incing in hia 
dissection that Kalidasa is to be restored to the first century 
B. C. and Asvaghosa is to be made out his successor. 
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There are interi^iing dtscu^ions of the sources of the 
plays^ of the'verses ascribed in the anthologies to Bhisa 
which . aflbrd scholars airiple rooin for the exercise, of 
the constructive i magi nation, and of their chronologi¬ 
cal order. The -relations of the Cdrudatfa and the 
Atrcchakatika nre investigated with care and jodgment, 
while those who are mainly interested in the plays as 
literature will find much that is stimulating and suggestive 
ip the elaborate analysis and criticism of each play. 

useful and laborious study of the sociological 
conditions of the period brings together a large number 
of inteteSting facta. Mr Pusaiker has drawn upon the 
Arthaidstra as a parallel source, for he regards Bhasa as 
a contemporary of Kauiilya, though his senior, and those 
of us who reject tradition and place the Arthaidjitra some 
centuries after the Christian era wilt be glad to have . a 
ramparison between the works no less than those who place 
the AHhaidstra under Candragupta MaUrya. On the 
whole result of comparison is negative rather than positive; 
of general agreement there is abundance, of concurrence in 
significant detail little or nothing. 

The biblio^phy, the collection of Subhfisitaa from 
Bhfisa, and the lists of anthology verses, whicti may be 
his, are ^tatn to prove very useful, and, whatever doubts 
may be felt on aspects of the author's work, there can be 
no doubt that it wilt sen;e as a useful foundation for f urUier 
* L elucidation of the many problems with 

which he deals with wide knowledge and often with sound 
critical ;udgtnent> 



A. Berriedale Keith 





MY MOTHER 













PREFACE 


// vftts tn t/ie ytar 792S w/ten the University of 
Bombay had prescribed etudraka's Mjrcchakatikii as one 
of the ’Texts in Sanshrit for the Intermediate Examination 
i« AHs that I <a;asprst ^tracted to tite Bhdsa Problem ojt 
txccouni of the close relationship betxceen the C^nidcittai and 
r/M Mrcchaka^ika. studies received an added ttapelus 
nnd^ere continued i« a systematic form since 1932^ ichen 
the httiversity of Bombay an7iouticed *‘j4 Critical Study of 
the H^ipris of Bkdsa" as the subject for the much eoveied 
MandUkGtddldedaL 

J made a preliminary survey of the vast material 
that had gathered round the problem, and in order to 
ascertain the recent opinions of eminent orientalists xeho 
luzd contributexl artUies on the Problem, / addressed a 
number of communications. The response, hourever, u’as 
tjmte discouraging. But it veas a wtitler of great joy and 
sntt$faction to me to tuive read the recent views from 
!>Qetors WuiterniU, Keith, l<o>wu\ Sukthankar ami 
fdhers. Oxcing to restrictions of time rtw/ the number of 
poges, tfie scope of that essay vras necessarily restricted. 

The av-ard of the Uedal teas made in my favottr in 
*933, amt, in uccordauce triih ihe desire of the Chamaan 
of the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Uttivtrstfy 
of Bombay, I prepared a summary of my thesis for the 
Journal xphich appeareri in 1934 tu the second t^lume uf 
the said Journal on pp, f74-202, I sent oj^-prints of the 
article to many distinguished Sanskritists, and rccrivcd 
et^uraging and fax-ourable revietes from Doctm^ 
V^hiisehhara Bhatiacharya, De. Keith, Konou>, Morgem 
sti^e, Suhthaniar, Weticr,' Winternitz, Professors 
/xtbs/iitar, K. 11, Dhruva, Kane, K, Rama Pisharotit and 
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othen. Dr. SxtkUuniharf Prof. Dik&hitar untl Diirdn 
Bahadur Prof. Dhruva suggested that I shottld ^rsue the 
sul^sct in all its aspects and bring out the result in book 
form. I began tite xvorA in 19J5 axid am glad nout to place 
before the Public the result of my labours. Tl$e difference 
in Lite scope at\d ttcaim^i^ of tfxc subject as tceU us //« 
amount of the ncur tnatcrial used in my Gold 
Medal Essay and the present booh xvould be evident even 
from the number of puffes covered by hoik : tphereas the 
Essay did not exceed 120 typed sheetthe typescript of the 
latter has run to nearly 800 sheets. 


The book has bean divided info txeo parts, the frst 
dealing with 'The Bh^sa Problem and Thirteen Bhdsa 
Plays', and tlte second xeiik *The Sociological CondiUortS 
of tlte Period', In viexc of the Table of Contents 
appended to this votume it is not necessary for me 
to cover the same ground here. In the first three 
chapters of fixe book, / have exkaaslively dealt toiih the 
Bhdsa Problem with the aid of all ike avaitabte material, 
giving vieves of scholars and adding my commerds wheT~ 
ever nec^sary. / have tried to prove in tltese chapters 
the common authorship of these plays, the authorship of 
Bhasa, and the pre~Mauiyan date of Bhdsa. In the next 
two chapt^s entiiled 'Critical Stud f, the plays have beett 
viewed from variojis aspects such as. Text Material -, 
Sources CkaracterisaiioH* Nandi ; Bhamiavakya; Defectfi: 
Personal History and other Works of Bhdsa; Anthology 
Verses ; Chronological Order ; Prakrit ; Nstya^slra ; 
TVogicSCTisff; Magic; Stage; Melmcs; Bhdsa’s Infiuence; 
etc.., and mostlij orightal views have been ^itr£/i. Then 
follotrs ‘Rehiton bettaeen Cimdatta and Mrcchakatika* 
where the problem is considered from variom aspects. 
'Authorship of the Mrt:chakalika' is inctdenially referred 
to, and the untenabilUy of the pitu? that both are recensions 
of the same play has ^en proved, especially on account of 
the essential differences between tixe two plays : and finally 
contrary virtrs have been refuted. The Imi tuv chapters 
of Urn fi^t book are devoted to 'The ThirUen Bhdsa 
Plays*. Origin of Indian Drama" and 'Types of 
Sanskrit Drama' serve m introductory sections. Every 
play is. then, considered under 'Title", 'Plot'. 'Deviation 
f^m Original Sources', 'Tupe of Drama'. 'Rasas and 
Alaibkaras , and 'Critical Retttarks'. As the Bt^UsK 
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Tramtati&m of ik-e Ptays were not readiiy avaiiadto to mei 
I had to prepare a hurried abstract of each Play for its 
‘Plot *. In addition to the treatment of the Plays i(» the 
tarlter chapters^ ‘Critical Remarks' in ihese chapters 
cover all groutul, and do full justice to the previous writers. 
The Secoml Book is the most original part of the whole 
worA. In the ninth chapter entitled 'Introductory'^ i have 
gwen the plan foUotoed, which, briefly stated, is ih^ in 
all eubseguent c/iapters htstorical development of every 
stKiological topic or problem is considered from the eariiest 
times to the period of Bhdsa. The ^gveda supplies 
the earlier Umti \ then gradually come tn their chronologic 
cal order, the younger Vedas, the Indus Civilization, the 
Brahmapas and Vedangafi, the Epics, the JaisUras, the 
Atlhasdstra and the works of Bhdsa. in the eleven 
chapters devoted to sociological conditions, I k^e dealt 
with every conceivable topic about which Bhdsa's works 
supplied any material. There are five Appendices to the 
book, The first contains complete ‘Bibliography of Bh4sa\ 
In deference to Dr, Sukthankar’s desire I have omitted the 
list of boo^ and articles consulted and referred to, which 
had no direct bearing on the Bhasa ProhUm, as it was 
thought unnecessary to include it. In Appendix II are 
given all the Subhasitas from Bhas^s Play^ in an 
alp^beiical order. 'A^kology Verses and Verses ascribed 
to Bhasa* have been quoted in Appendix III and *Splii~up 
Verses in Bhdsa's Plays' form Appendix IV. The last 
Appendix contains ‘References to Bhasa and his Works', 

Now I turn to the pleasant task of acknowledging 
rny gratitude. / have indicated in the footnotes and 
tn the body of the text my itidehledness to the 
fore-runners in the field. In fact, the footnotes have been 
rather bulky. I have purposely done that in order to save 
myself from the charge of fiagiarisrm. I may mention 
this as a waiter of fact that f have referred in footnotes 
to ^ralUI Staleme^s even when I came across the atiicles 
after my text was written. 


n* t/ ehid to o£er my homage to my gimj, 

1 * S. Sukihankar of ifu Bluindark^ir InstiiuU,, Poona^ 
^ho, fit sptie of his immense pre-occupations, Otways found 
time to meet me, NOt only did he respond to my occasional 
cofrespoHdmee, but he went through the whole typed MS. 
of this book. j4s the work was complete when it reached 
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his fiaiidSi no drastic changes could be introduced \ btU f 
have pro/iled by his vatuabU suggestions. The time spent 
in his company atifte Institute teas very /ruitfuit and teas 
always /nil of guidance and sound advice, which will ever 
be of use io me. 

Equally helpful almosi from ihc beginning trrts Dr. 
A. Berriedale Keith of the Edinburgh Universiiy, whom I 
first approached by letter in 1932 tn connection with 
Bltdsa. Dr, KeUh has always been hind and courteous 
to me, replying io my correspondence concerning other 
subjects as well. Among his mutti/anous acfivitics relat’ 
ing to such diverse snbjecis as tndology and Conslituiional 
Law, Dr. Keith spared time for going carefully through 
the whole MH- He has Put me under deep oMigalion 
readily acceding to my request of writing <) 'ForewortV to 
this book. 

Dr. Winteniifs, Dr. L&oi, Diwan Bahadur Prof, K, 
H. Dhruva, Hr. K.G, Sesha Aiyar, Dr, B. BhaitacJtarya, 
Dr. Sten Konow, Dr, N, N, Law, Dr, C. K. Baja, Dr. L. 
Sarup, Dr, H. miler, Prof. H. B, Bhide, Prof. C. R. 
Devadftar, Prof. V, R, R, Dikshifar, Prof. P. V. Kane^ 
Prof. K, Rama Pisfmroii, Hr. K. G, Sankar and Hr. K, 
L. ^mtin {Kirdfa) obliged me ^ replying to my queries 
concemtttg Bhdsa. / am specially indebted to the late 
Dr, Wintemite, Dr. E, H. Johnston, and Professors 
Diktthiiar, Hariyappa, Jahagirdar, Krishna R a o ^ 
Rafnacltandra Rao, K. Rama Pisharoti and 
Shembavanekar for supplying me with off-prints of their 
articles. Though Prof. K, Rama Pisharoti and Dr. C. K- 
Raja held views diametrically opposed to mine regarding 
the Bhdsa Problem, they always responded to my 
correspondence m a true scholarly spirit, and did not fail 
io put forih their views before me. In spite of their 
arguments, however, t still firmly believe in Bhdsa's 
authorship of tlie group of plays, as also in the date / have 
assigned to him. f must mate a special mention of 
*Kirata\ the well-known Harathi play-wright, who was 
ever willing to give the benefit of his study of the Bhdsa 
Problem, and has formed such a Cordial attachment for 
me. li is a pity that owing to loss of sight he is unable 
to follow literary pursuits. The talks that I had with 
Prof, P, K, Gods in the Bkandarbar Institute arid at his 
residence irffW of much value and gtttdance io me as they 
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trw fke rtsulf of his mature experience. Once more i 
cordiaiiy Ikank ail tho&e xchom Bhasa drew towards me, 
and ftope that they would keep up tlie same regard for me. 

f must also record my obtigafions to the eta^ of the 
ImPertal Library Calcutta ; the University Uhrary, 
Bombay; the Bhandarkar Iruiituie Ltbrary : ilw S, P. 
Cotleee Library, and the Keaan-Maratha Library, Poojuj, 
and the Bontbay Boyal Attaiic Society Library (during 
May 1932) whose willing and ready help saved me a tot of 
time amt iroubte. i have consulted in some form or 
other the works and articles referred to ^ me. I tie 
dtj^ultji in procuring books mmj beimagmed when istate 
that m shite of the abtuvc Libraries bang at mtj dtsposaU 
there are half a dozen art ides, notably from the Sarada of 
Allahabad, which 1 coidtl not come across• 

Finally, / take this opportunify of recording m if 
thanks to the well-known firm of Oriental Pubhsfurs, 
Meharchand Lachkman DaSt but for whose 
the cause of Sanskrit teaming, this book would not Aft's 
seen the light of ilay. The firm has ^l along b^ kt^ 
and courteous, to me ; and in spite of the tmpradicabtltiy 
of the final proofs passing before mu etjes^ they nave 
to guite ctedit^ihly. Fqv the fiw 
Mi^QkfS wrtrfpr such cifcutn^attccSi * 

indulgence of the generous readme. Aace *«*««« 
oWsirfwH in the * Addenda d Corrigenda to the 
importrr rtf corrections only. 


•Usha', 

118, Shivaji Park, 
Dadar, Bombay-14, 


A. D. P, 
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CHArTER I. 

AUTHOHSHlr OF THE PLAVS. 

Tlic discovery and publiCiition of the ihirteen plays 
ascribed to BhSsa iti the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series vriJI 
Ijo down to i>osierity ns itie most epocfj-makjn{; landmark 
in die History of Sanskrit Drama* In spite of Dr. Kaja'a 
dissenting notc'^ refusing to acknowlctige the discovery, 
the event has everywhene been Iiaticd with greiitest delight, 
and rightly regarded as c<|ual in importance to ttie disco* 
very of the Artfuiititttra, The South has thus laid the 
world of Orientalists under an obligation once more, by 
delivering a ciisket of precious jewels, that was hidterto 
known only by mere name. 

Much has l*cen written in support as well as against 
Uic BltSsa theory, and Dr. Charpenticr regards the 
question as ' beyond discussion ^ against the nuihorsliip of 
Bkilsa,* Opinion is yet sharply divided and nothing like 
a definite solution of the problem seems to have been 
reached. Various Universiiics in India have mcluded 
some of tliesc Trivandrum plays in their course of studies 
as * \\'orks of Bh3sa*, and the fact of thorn being 
numerous editions of the plays as also ihcnumlx^r of critical 
studies and articles on the problem in many Indian and 
European languages lestifies to the world*wide interest 
attracted by these plays. Messrs. Abhyankar, A s u r i, 
Rancrji Sastri, Baston, Belvalkar, Bhide^ D h r u v a, 
Dikshitar, Gbatak, Gulerit Sesha Iyer, Jacobi, Jayaswal, 
Jolly, Kale, Keith. Konow, Krishna Sastri, Lacote, Lesny, 
Eindenaa, Meerwarth, Morgenstieme, Paranjapc, Pavloni, 
Princ 2 , Ray. Sarup, Haraprasad Sastri, Harihar Sastri, 


1 .Elf, S. jir. aSO-fil. 9 JIU3.1997. ft. OM. 
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Shirefft Suali, Sukth;iiik;ir. Thwniiis, Wclltr, Winternitj:, 
and others accept the theory of lihfisa’s authorship; while 
Messrs. Barnett, Hhattanatha Swam I, Chfurpentier, 
Devdhur, Kane, Ranuikrislina Kavi, A. K, Ptsharoti, K. K. 
Pisharoti, C. K. Baja, K. G, Sankar, Kamatatara Sanmi, 
liiranaiui Sastri, KuppurtwainiSastri, Kadtli Saatri, Sylvaio 
L£vi, Woollier ami uthets refiiKc to accept the theory ami 
pronounce the Trts'amlrum plays as spurious, [t rloea not 
matter touch which of these imrties has the majority r for, 
as stated by l>r. Winlcmiit!, “ in science truth is Tiot found 
out by the majority of x'o/cs but by the majority of 
irr^nmni/s." * 


DtRcot^ry of ibc phys. In 1900 ^ MM. T. Ganapaii 
Siistri in his tour for search of Mss came acmiiS a palm 
leaf MS containing 103 te;ives in Malaynlam characters in 
the ManaJikkara Matbam, near PaUmanabha Puraiii. 
The MS, «ras more than 300 years old, and was found Uj 
conuiin the folfowinp ten nipakas atirf the fragment tif 
one more nipaka \— 

Svajina, Prrrtc, Ct/r, /Jg/t, Arjf, Biil, Mv, 

Kania, U^ru. 


During subsequent tours, two more Nitukas viz, 
A6/i and Prai and also other copies of thtsc atitl tiu* 
rfipahis already discovered were unearthed from private 
collections at Kailasa Puram, Haripad, Chengnnnur and 
Manganani and In the Palajce Library, A compteu- ctniv 
ol the fragmentary play was found at Puttiyal revtalin<» 
its name as £h. The sut>sefp)cnt manuscript of ihc 
Staptia mentiuned its title as [SvaptuivuRovadattam: 
All these manuscripts were tn Makiyalain characters ami 
over 300 years old.* On ilie testimony of Bfipa ami 
Kaja^kharn, the learned discoverer ascri^d these dramas 
to f^hasa, the predecessor of KMidasa nnd pktced liis 
rest^rches before sdiolara in 1912 in his introdactLon 
to the Stfapna. .'\lnKist simultaneously with the atmve 
cltscovcf)% I he Svi^pHit respon d ed to th e tw<iiig of 
!jpa(k of an rtfchaeolc^jfit, MM. It Narsimbnehar. heatl 
of the Arcli. Dopu Mysore State, in the archives ol 
the Govt. Onenud Library at Madras. Dr, 

V incent Smith s notice of this rare find acquainted the 


’'l*' >• I*- W; Stnfua. 
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world of orieiiiaTisis tho discover}' of the works 

of Bhisa before MM. T, Ganajuui Sastrl’s reseiirches 
were known*. 

Works v/iibds^., In addition to the 13 rrtvnndtufn 
}>Ia }'5 already mentioned, Mr, Kavi ascril>es the 
auLliorstup of Ihiutaka and Traivikrama to Dha^i, Mr. B. 
Nara^'anu Sastri adds iHtatiikaTpara to the list,* while 
Krlshnamachariar mentions /iLfV<it'<ri''o/i and V d d i t a 
Rdglutvaf tradition crodils Bhasa with hiivin^ 
eomiJosed over twenty plays*. The claims of all these 
killer works to be r^^inked among the works of Bhas 
will l)c considered in a subsequent chapter. At present 
we shall deal with the B plays published by Dr, Ganapat 
Siislri. 

The phivs have Iteen variously grouped and 
classified.* Poflowitig Dr. Barup we may group the plays 
according to their subject matter as under: 

I. I t d iiy ana or historical Pbiys : Svapna, Ptatijiid, 

II. Fiction •« original Floys* Avi, Car-, 

III. Mahaliharata Flays: Bid, D^h, Do, Harua, 
Mv, Pafic, 


IV. Ramayana Flays; Pra(,Abh. 

These plays ctin be isolated from the classical 
Siinskrit dramas on account of their technique. The stage 
tiirection mit uRmft qwsri: precedes the fened^ictory 

stanza, and the prologue is called sthdpanf $; in 
Kalidasa, BhavabhQti and other classical dramatists, the 
stage direction mindyante etc. follows the benedictory 
stanza or stanzas, and the prologue is termed prustavana. 


South I ndian Plays, e. g, the M at tavihi s a, 
f\alyd‘tiasattgatidhtka, TaPtiii i^ihvata*ta, Suhhadru 
Dhananjaya, etc, and Sauihem MSS of the Sakuntala, 
NdgiittiTuda, VikrarnoTvaitya etc. on the other^ hand, 
.display the same struetunil peculiarities. Some ol these 


1 SnrlUi, rj. U9. m. tn -flO; JrfA- toiorf tor iyC!i-W, Part tlS. 

s K«l. on, ttl, w. MffnJui. 35il. V. &rin», l.>hDn>. IIIM, ivmn^ouiik. 

mibilihtd In J, pF 313^***. ■nil triMi*. lij- K. ItMti* PWiinntl. 8. 

h«Tnv«i» I Hit., p. XXri. OA4/alsnwm, Pub. V«nkjHeUi«mr 

Pm. Wimbt;. Buntnl UieO llstO .1. nj I tlia. Ch^. 

4 Bunmluro, Itisr p-19I t Pripadariilii, VuuiTllM Pi»», ISUTf. p. XSIII; 

B. lUlt, p. MS ■ Wlinutelo. OS. 4b, IX. l*y 

Dwitltt^, p. »1 UnAAnnu. Hfl. p. » ; tiuuii^u. 

Vi<[. [. PP.l-a:4iil]u«ltABr. i4. iWl. pp. I Snmi', I ww,. luu..p Ut. 
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also employ ihe lines ^ 

Gic. to inirotluce the j)lay. But our plays can be . 
distillguisJietl un account of the ocunplctc alisence of any 
mcnUon of the nattiu of ilie poet or ihe title of the work* 

It is this important particuliir u'hich has lieon civcrfooked 
by in any an enthusiastic critic that is rcs^tonslble for 
ascriiiing a Southern origin for our plays^ " 

Thus, these pla^s can Ik.* itioiated from all other 
jjJays, Northern or Southern, Aiiolweried by Dr. Sariijv , 
lliey exlnbii a family likeness and form a gromj bv 
themselves* 


Before Limdling the question of the nuihomhip of 
the group, it will hare to be considered svhether these 
plays are the works of one author or of different atiihors 
written at different ftcriods. 

Are Tht&e Plays Thf Work Of Qm Or Several 
Authors ? Nearly all the supporters of the Bhflsa ihctay 
and some of die antagonists believe in a common 
authorship of llicae pJaj-s. It would not be out of place 
here to note the views of !$onie eminent scholars as to the 
autho^iip of the plays before we proceed with mir 
mvesttgalion. 


MM, l)r. Ganatmti Sastri ascrtljc® all the nlaya 
to one author ; and ^ Dr, Keith, Dr, Thomas. Dr. 
Samp, Dr, Linclenau, Dr. Banerji Sasiri, Prof. S. M 

K-l'- JahJigirtkr ascribes 

the Sxa/fna, ! ratt/tlu and Pa^c to liftasir and classifies 

P'jy^ two groups belonging to different 
Dr, \\ mtemite { m his earlier writings ) and 
Df. Sukthankar pronounce the Svapna and PrailiHu as 
coming frorn Bhils.i and opine that in the present slate of 
our knowledge, tlie authondiip of the remaining pla\ii is 
still uncertain, Accortling to Dr. Steii Kojiovv, Ml is 


ffiS, jt, 11^, Ittlf.i, f. IwitAff rtflienl IT' 

^rt. j^.v, taai, p, stAj rv^nJ, ' 

■Ltlhoi,Wp^‘ b % 

wlUioi|l tknv eMdWi&n, i /i| itoi m jJLja 

WUilwKlU rt-M Ili*t Mu ilwlEr "■ p' ■'“C. 

iSW. Eh bi* I'I' to IM th (k:Ul»r 
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^&sible that also the remniniti^ pLi 3 ^ l)ciofi|* to him' 
t i. e. Bhfisa),' l^rof. Kane and Prof. Bhide who liad 
accepted the common authorship, now doubt the correctness 
of their decision** Dr. Weller ctiumeratcs utider the 
Common authoraliip the C(/r, and -luj, in atldition 
to the Si'd^fifT and Preiiijtht.* Prof. K. J I. Dhruva, who 
fiad impliedly accepted the authorship of Bh^sa for all 
tile plays, now rules the Abh, /itfrwn, Tru, /Jo, and Dgh 
out of order as of different authrirship.* Dr, Barnett says 
Uiat the plays belong to diflierent j-wriods } so state also 
Messrs, Fi^arotis.' Dr. Woolner seems to postulate 
dilferent jieriods for different groiips of these plaj's,* Dr, 
Johnston also finds a number of different {froups ,* There 
seems, however, Pj be a consensus of opinion as to the 
cotnomn autbofsliip of the Svapna and Pratijih},'' 

W'c shall proceed W'ith our study of the commott 
authorship or the oppeysite of these pJaj'S now, right from 
the beginning and this brings us to the considcnvtio'ii of 

I. STK UCT IT RAL SI MI LA RJTlES. 

i. All the plays begin with the stage direction— 
TKiJidyittite etc, 

ii, Stltradhira recites only one mmigala ihka 

(which is absent in the Cur), in the PriT//)Vru. 

Pane and Prat, the mechanical device of \imirSlamktira, 
u'hich introduces the names of the imponant dramatis 
}>crsonac of the play In the mttngala ilofia, is used. 

it* ffwocp TISfl iflrbi^iP lirtli lji iWHL On I'Pr 1-1S) U fn!i or 

Ik vi.'n ""mi kiijuir t* irtjJkmir In Ult&Aii^fcHuihi^myp ul Flt'ri. '* |b. p, 

^ t Full", tvfi. vT-iDns ~ d4lr«l 

ll-e-sa. Bhkk. p. i i hwfcrhol $ \sim 

u IM filiUPtlirllH Aral ikwr tisf ihh wm*U 

pqr^rR^^ff u »nnj3 nrnK, ^ t =i!sr'i 

fwsfts ^rfnirraiTfq STflT i f-t<dr.g • 

4 Ahin, 1023. Inif. PP : Ccmim, fVctlinji^ Abtrii 

iOm. Inlr. p. 10 itp ; ftmi liittw cUUal 5tE-C-fla ; /mS TfcdJcW 

13 S tknicti, ; P^-hfiriMK A Cniuntnf. p. : BHQH, », 

|»p 1P7-1J|. I iniirl'fiWi TVii'frtwJf'atFj Val. k {tre^aru, pp. \T-V'IL1- | 

iA. It^i p|r. I Wo In lArrirtnnkl *lttill4illkvT^ M ibmn whtm 

WD 4^g| Mill l> wn?b« klionit |i:iu» bofnjf vufir«- KuiA^iurjilkpii oF ibD of 

%Unt ttm <if tbft cluiTJicfrfklw id Uf Itt ili* W^U 

Ltia-wrt vcM. oUif lhii4lHi ni hi ihitik iknlL iho unilogmi qf IbrM plAji 

1% hoJIy Eamfttnht witft allnr lllnd't tkliip, UirmuJl iS onijf n^viikmiliijt 

Ms# mmtt of tbt A^tlior #tul tlu work 1% m^v potlutiM ha thml mid# 

fitim ttifili u llift luLiOfhtdtofj aUPLiHf onlitiilblhM JMmWiettnlWJjfi, ut^p itsitj ha ^(Ut 
liiLifOEiiill^irl piocw oTEiiiLi Krriila HbooL wbiclt i4A|rni thn# ^V« lifii r>, 

4aiii>04ll#i1 kV w£Hiks»l« wiUiuut Aoj nliRiiip in ii» ## 

^ knUfiai bR d»w Mu AtUriTliDii ol ilut rtawrii^r^ hr tJa; cniKibaiilinl MmlkrM l«^i 
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ifi. The prologue is callec! stfutPiTtui instead of 
the usual claesicaJ term prastiivami. Ujily the Kartm 
employs the lerm prasLavitna, 

iv. These proh^cs are very brief (excepting that 
in the Cftr) and aie silent as to the name of the author 
or the work. It is only towards the end of tlic play 
that wc come across the name of the work. 

V. The form tsiiiiifhtiK fanue i r n i i|ir wg aft 
f^tjnpnqit ft ^<i?r i sw irredn i is used in the siMpatui of 
most of the plays. The Pratiffu't, Oir, /Ivi ami Pral 
use a different form. 

Vi. With slight variattoitfi ilie epilogues in nearly 
all the plays are identical, using the verse 
tnt nnrrtW liwifFwtf**STn^ i 
ufikisiHUfiiil rnriStf; ns n 

in one form or tlie other. The Oir and %/r have no 
epilogues at ail, 

Close similarity in the above particulars leads one 
to infer the common authorship of all the plays. 

Next, we sliall consider the 


2. AGREEMENT WITH REGARD TO 
TECHNIQUE. 

!■ All the plays “disregard the rules of the 
\utyai4istra in brmgtng scents on the stage which will 
never occur in classical dramas."' Such ‘ are the fA 
deaths on sta^ of Daiaraiha in the Prai (Act HJ, Valin 
in die Abh (Act I) and Duryodhana in the Um ; I/a 
blauehtt^f apQm. Mustika and Kamsa ; and Iml the 
violcmt between Kf^pa and .Arista ending In the 

death of the demon in the Biil (Acts V and III)- f,„t 
Sport (Act I ) and sleep (Act V) in the 
calling aloud from a distance in the Pane (Act 11) ■ fc V 

non-mention of the name of the author or the work in 
the prologue; etc,* 

So™* words are used in a sense dilTcreni from 
that assjgnetl to them by the 

Svapna fp. 128) and Bat (p. 65), ‘Aryaputra’' 
a term of address from a sSvant. ^ 


fIS 









2. There is ‘ rapidity in the prOi|*fess oF nctien 
for which the frequent st^ge direction 
is iisetl.' As each pl;iy abounds in audi scenes using 
ttiti £Uigc dirocLion, citaiTon of instances seems 
unneces^'tiy. 

i. There is a frequent recourse to Akiiiabhti^Uit, 
a kind uf monologue in which one person only speaks 
rc|>caiLng the siJceclics of other persons not on the stage, 
and answers them. This device is cn^ployed in the /)e 
(pp, 6, S)^ (pp. 5^ 8, ] 5, 23). Abh fp. 60), Cu^ (pp- 8* 0), 
Pr{Ttij0ii (p. (i4), etc. 

4 . For deacrihing battles, duels, battlefields, 
sacrifices or some e^'cats tlic poet selects the iiarniior or 
namilors from amongst the Bralimiim, warriors or fairies. 

Triads are employed in the Ahh (fairies), J^rtt 
(warriors), Ptitic and 3fv (Brahmins); in the two former, 
for detailing fights on the battlefield; in the latter for 
describing the sacrifice and die demon Ghatotbacu 
respectively.* 

A warrior (Bhaln) gives the news of fight and at times 
describes it in the Pafic (Act 11 pp. 52-'7i), Hiil (.\ct V 
pp. S7-59), and Abh (Act HI pp. 3G*-JS;V, p. 63). 

5. The entiy of a pCTBon of high rank such as a 
king, a princess or a minister is announced wnth the iden- 
ticaJ words iwt? ( iihit ? t. This is found in the 
Svapna (pp. 6, 8), Pratijna (p. 63), Pmt { p. 63. 66} and 
Cru (p.99), 

6. The audience is acquainted with the intervening 
events in the action of the play neces&niy for the 
furtherance of the plot by a chamberlain, who generally 
addresses the female door-keeper with tlic stereotj ped words 

and on the entry of 
the door-keeper a-sks the latter to communicate the news 
(of those intervening events) to the king or someone— 
........etc. 

In Act VI of the Svif^iicr (p. 119), the Ivahcuklj-a 
tells Udaj'ana about the arrival of a Brahmin and the 
nurse of Visa^-adattit frmn M.-)h^scna, in the above 
formula. Sttnliarly In the AA/i, Act 111 (p. 33), the news 

1 Winuitnit*. CN. Ow. l!»i, p. «W. 1 Abh. Avi {r^. i Orm 

llrp. AH t Irp. ; J/i>. <pp- fl -H). 
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about the destruction of the pleafitir«-garden and the dleatli 
I Hraic:h&d with simitar preliminaries, Cf. Aso^ 

the Ac( \n {jn U 1) where the Jiews is atxmt ihe re* 
turn of Sumantra. 

The st^nd form aJone, viir. Smuut tu rn ji q 

etc. to dcJner the new-s found in tlio folloivfnt; 

placets: Pijtlc, Act 11 (p, 52); Kartia (p. 72); Dfth {p. 50). 

7. A character knows what pusses in anotlier's mind 
from the face laiier, Cf* g# fi [q , 

J’v iPrai, p, 95)‘. m 

(Aw, p. 1) ; (AW? 

^50). , [PratipU, p, 25) i fwm f Nf^flni 

The similarities tJiat we have noticed above in 
d.sr^egardm,| the ntles of Bliaraia'q mfya^tm and 
in the recurrence of certain dramatic devices and situa^ 
tions could not have been mere accidents. They certainly 
show t!)e working of the same hand. ^ * 

3. COM M U NITY O F IDEAS 

found in dl the plays of the group also strengthens 
common amhorehip, ‘“A particular author 
t^es fanej to a particular idea and cannot help repeating 
he same m more than one place’'and hence ih^ 
dca cjtpre^d ,0 idatLical words Jeav-cs no question as 

the unity of authorship. Some of the striUg instaL® 
are given below. ^ mmances 

ii Our poet is very fond of the idea that natural 
arm IS the most appropnaic weapon for the brave, Tbk 
IS found m die Biii, Xfv, Pane and Aw.* ^ 

r «.i '»tlescribed as an expert ai lute aii,T 

fond of instigating quarrels. Cf. VI, II 

i with ilil, I qpmlr I 

111 . Dhrturfis^ra is described as lieine creii^vt t u i 

owing to the jealousy of gods^ as the latter weff^lr m ^ 

would trouble the heavens. Cf. Cru 36 fn iSll ^ 

35 (p. 64).' th, JO tp. 100) with Dgfi, 


1 S»rap, r,«^ u„r, p. 10 , ^ BP la-ifl •„ 7~. -~- 

o-»f wiMo. 1 Mi. i«, n. mi wfifl, J 

S»i5«iirrnt! ai|. i EM^uitir. riaw 


% 










ijp. Arjuna’s deeds of valour c.g.. His cncwuuier 
wiih f^rikaru in ibe form cf a Ktratn, fights wjUj the 
Nivaiakaviicas are aJmost similarly expressed in the 
lX\ 32*33, ^ 22 and Pr«, 14, 

f. The inference from the iroes bei^ n-atered^ 
that the city must be somewhere in the vicinity is fouml 
111 the /Vrt/ and Abh ^ Pnr/, p-. 57. 
vdidiUft. ' Abh, p. 6. 

IV. The tnsislence of a jiarticular idea in difTerenl 
situations and in difleTetil works indicates one individuality. 
Ci. Avj/l II, 2 etc. with Qfr 1. 13, xfiiVitnUri 

etc. 

v«. The idea that kinjg^ tliough dead in body live 
through their sacrifices tmd good woths n found ^expressed 
in the Pmlc [, 23 5iut; ufai Hifiniw and hafita 17* 

viti. That wealth or pr»isperjiy revuU in adven¬ 
turous spirit i& told in the Vdr, /Jr, Ptitic and Svti/»i^- 
It is also said therein that it docs not rest In 
contentment** 

A consideration of the above similarities would 
r.ilher indicate JinJring togetlier of all the plays, vis^ tlie 
MaMbluirata, the RSindyaiia, the historical and original 
phij^ (induding the Cdr), 

Imjwrtanl for the study of the common authorship 
is the use of 

4. )' AT A K AST 11 AN .^ KA AN L> S I^II l.A li 
DKAMATIC DEVICES 

w in'eh is fmmd in mosi of the phiys. Follovv)n}{ are 
some uf the malty instances : 

i. In the PrstiijAii, Act II (pp- 29-30), King 
M*jiiasetia, m conference with his tjueen to select It suitable 
match for the princes, asks the queen, after enumeTating 
a list of worthy suiters; “ which of these do you find 
worthy of oui daughter ?" Presently a chainbeiTain 

1 \ mnilM itlik i» hniitiJ la dr fii, MsfipUffl; I ) f 

Saiup. (air. jL IS, 3 dr, r u* wih wa iNeft 11 o*. w-ttw 

^!nrii; i /vm* it. s i v. e-i. 

sftu H i 









to 


outers wiili llie ‘\'aiaaraj:i/ IK- Itatl oonic U* 

TiDnuuit(-e line news of ilie‘cu|nor« of Viitsarap. flero 
the word *V:itii;iraja' servos as an aitswor to the king's 
qaestion, though iho ctiainliorlain does not mean it. 

XI. In ibe Abh {V^ 10), Hitvatiaask$ svhejiboth 
liilnta and Laksiunna have been killed at the hadd'i of 
Indrajit, “by whom will you lie set ( 11*0 ?" A rtHt-sawi 
enters and aiys “liy Rantii.” He comes to convey the 
news of the death of Indrajit ‘Miy Rgiua/' 

ifj. In the dtrx, Act II.p. 41, VilasinI asks Nalirtikti, 
while talking about the marriage of the prineess, “when 
is the marriaire to dike place At which somelKifty 
l>elund the curtain is ht^irtl to say “lotlay." The speaker 
wants to tell of the absence of the minister “today." 

iv. In the(Act b p, 41J Dro^ia geu the 
answer naming the pl.-ice whence be can get the new#, <4 
the PHtitjavas. 

V. In the Prat ( Act I, pi>, 33-34 ) wKite Hflma 
IS asking for bark*g:irments of SM. a maid-servant 
enters accidentally with new hark-garmeiits from Ari'.i 
Reva. 

fhese are instances of‘verbal irony/ (Jfien linwa* 
lK« irony of remark and situation are uniteil. 

’ 2('36J niiTma presentiH himself 

Ixifore Cihatotkaca in answer to his call for ‘Madhyama/ 
The latUxT do^ not Imow that he k talking with his fatlier 
and hence his remarks are essentially provocative of 
mirth. The Paiic presents a similar situation t>f crmite 
irony {pp, 80-90). 

An instance of tragic irony is furnished by the 
(pp.52-5,3) where, on hearing of the ruthless slaughter 
nf AbhlmaTiyii, Duhi^lfl remarks that "the kiiler of 
Abhimanyu has brimght widowhood on the mairfAnc «,, 



Tim Svapaa and Pmtijiia abound in numerous 
msKinces of these patahhthiinabas. Frequency of these 


II 


ititiUinceK of dm mu lie irLmy in imi grouji l^nds one more 
chain to the Unh of common aulhariship. 

We also find 

5. SIMILAR DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 


ill these plsyB- 

i. The lollowing irom ihe Prof and 4Wi spci.ik 
♦or themselves; 


dint ( «frt )—fim fit < 

rtnoi:—fCf I «fr i 

sn?n: vdisditnRn^ h 

Prat, V, 20 (p. 107). 


dtnr—*mi fiji i 
rren:!—IfT ^ ithtwanmflU! « 

*Rn ^RTm mn m ‘ 
dri » 

Ahh, M. 18 (p. 27) 


These identical situiitions present SitI oa rejecting 
Ravni,ia’s overtures with n curse, wliich thoroughly 
unnerves the hitter. ^ikAra is replied in the same ivtiy 
l>y V^uHuntasenh {Ciir, p. 22), A confusion between 
• 1 ^ ^ ;tTul is found in the Cur, doubtiesa suggested 

by similar warding in the Prai, where rrnt h? is a vurinnt 
formh% (p. 86, 1st edition)*. This would indicate the 
linking together of the jPrnf nml Oir, and of the former 
und Air/«, 


II. Thc^ spirited que^liuii that the young hemes 
put when nsked to jciy rei^pecu to the king (Mah3.rilj:i) 
is identically worded m; nurri; in the liul (p. 61) 
and PtiHc (p. 87). 

ill. The Pane and Pru/prcheni sin^ilar situations 
III following one order (JtrfTinu/, iiiid gelling it corrected 
-sifter ^4iu«Ht and uv*;: kh; i Prat (p. 48) r Paiic 

{p. 19). 

w. WTien a leport, ajuuirenlly incrcdiblv, is brought 
to tilt* msister, he nutuniUy doubts^ it^ authenticity and 
the veracity of the nicsiiciigcr, to w hicli tUo Uttor humbly 
retorts hy ssiying that he has never gi>*cn out a lie to hiN 
master. 

Thus, we have in the Pratijflti (p. 32) t when 
the Kahciiklya brought the news of the csipLure of 
Vaisaiitja which Mahilsena refused to lieiicx'e the Ktlncu- 

t In Um nn««I h JSitf (V. *H ‘■ 1 'iJlafe* |i m mnuoS lot A twn* 

IK p tkinitlp liniinloj miuJiJ »e 4 ^ Mi'’ i» 

IU1«} viannrttftUiiB of ^hm rM4lhl|t» 
h*ip ii«h4 i\mm in nU Umm. 
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klyn aitolDgoitcally rcitinrkss: ir^^t i 

So, in the till! (p, 27) when Kam^ douliU the 
ne^TS of the fjirth of ;i fson to DevakI brooghl by the 
Kancaklya, the latter s^ys irTncnf T snfhfkJi'^ im i 
The iiiiioe remarks me found in the Ahh (p^ 63) atuJ 
Parle (p. 65). 

V, Dasaraiha, I Jurj otlhanTt, in their vision 

that they have at the time of their death, have the siirne 
experience, and the hictdems are almilnrly worded. Cf. 
Prat (p. 31); Ahh (p. t6) ; (jrii (p.) 14). 

The cunskleration of siinilnf dmnuitic situation;* 
nntumlly brings tts to the stodj of 

6. mQAMATIC SCE.NHS. 

In die Prattjiro (Act IT) a scene is dcscrihed iu which 
the powerful Mafiasena is depicted iia worrying over ihr 
<(UcsrioD of the selection of a suitable match h>r hin daughter, 
and consulting the queen in the matter. 11 is quite .1 
domestic ^ne which is clbturhed by the rntry of a 
chimtolain with some news. Act I of dto Avi presents 
a similar scene. The powerful king like .another Maliltsena 
kHWSts of luiving vaiupiiKhed powerful cnemu» hot still 
be feels no pleasure us he is worried in the rnaiier of 
choosing a saltable husband for his daughter. 1 le sond^c 
for the queon and speaks i»vcr the matter to her. It is 
at&o a domestic scene which comes to an end by the entrii' 
ofa cliamhcrlurn. 

These two scenes are in their essence quite idenitod, 
1 he scene in the Pm/r/nu is an ampltfied version of linit 
in the Avq so the Acf, was written first. Prof. Jahagirdar 
assigns the two plays to different ages;* but the difference 
in treatment is explicable on the ground of the plavs Ireinu 
the products of different periods tn the poeCs career.* Ntmt 
can expect a mechanic.al nntfomiit>' in nil the w^rks of an 
author. Both plays display die same workmanship.’ 

The opening scene in the third Act of the BhI Is 
similar to that of the second Act of ihe Patlc, Both paint 
the pastomi life;. In the Ai/tc. the catlJc are to be gathered 
for (1 ceremony and an old herdsman caltsi out to others 


i /J, O 1 Sifnp, rWd», Inir, SOt 
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to 1 m: Ffciiily fur son^ and {kmcc. In the fidl 3 t:»o, nn old 
cowherd calls* * out to the maidens and young licrtismeii to 
participate in song and dance., In biiih the plays, blesBingii 
on the cows and villagers arc invoked, unti the close ^of 
the dance is marked by ^ ^ *Ttf +1 ww ^ 

from the old man. According to Prof, nevdhnr, *^thcrr; 
c;»n he no resssonahic dt*uhi. that these lively and truly 
IsucoUc scenes c«me from the same hand*'.' 

The Cfir (Acts I and 110 and Avi (Act III) describing 
the city ai night present many similarities. 

close study of the plays will reveal that there arc 
rtumerotis similes and images that arc iieculiarly used in 
these playsv Prof, Devdhar has given an exhaustive list 
of such pamllelisms under 

7. COMMON [MACf.KY‘ 

li is.not necessary, therefore, to cov^cr Hie kii tie ground. 
There Jii'c some conventtonal and .accepted amiiles of 
Sanskrit rhetoricians, fmc many ijf the images, used in 
these pUtys are specialities of <nir p<jet and hence prove 
common authorsiiip- Note cspeciallv tlie comparison of 
a puwtirful adversary with a lion or tiger and of Ins wtstker 
rival with an clejiliant, door or fawn,* Rquully notable 
ik the comittrjtton of a |»;rson to the moon in the midst of 
star;!,* 

“Thtil tliepla3'9 ha vc one author is also made probable 
by llie fact that cerinhi u'ords and phniseii occur in all or 
several of theiii”. e may, therefure, consider these 
under 

«, M \K IvEM EN T Ol- VOCA BI ^ I,A RV 

ANI^ EXPRESSION, 

Prof. Devdhar takes exception to Uiu inclusion of 
such itords ua ^ m*!n, ^ ni?i:, un^* nun; tuifuiut etc, 
etc, under this heading,* which have been cilt^ hy Dr, 
VVinlemiiz as indiciiting conmmn authorship, 

1 i'tafit #ln., p. IS. f pp. t III. !(0 

^ t^fSpirwk» eiwt. V i» u < jtfr. s. 

^int: «*bg;i i a iitiaiipmnSifn «r. »», u 

’iviCT t Ur, ia fpwtfwwfil 1 Aiii^ .)U. ti. ta; i«i. iv, 

* fHr, 3. wiF^si«t ff vhm: trattt: 1 #w, vti ti. ♦ ja*. 

p,«, i Ur, «.., i • wminruiix. 

■jj^ 11 ^ , t \ f ^ 







i. Be Dial as ii may, iliere should l>c ni* difTeitijicc 
«f opinion as to the importance of the following words 

>n authorship, ' rtnviwiJti?' in the 
irpet or veil' occurs in the ,S'tYr^fi.r, 


lot signifying commoo auiftorstlip, ' Y/nttnika’ in the 
“ cartain, csirpot or veil' occurs in the SvaMi- 
(p. HO), Prai (p. 52), f?r« (p, \U) nnd Avi (p. 88). 
1 t&mita 19 used m die sense of ^protid or v-jiin* in the 
(p. 9) f)v (p. ]2) am\ P,it}c fp. 28). The toot 
Kyapasn in die sense of 'pray, beg, request,' hmls its 
place in the Svapiut (p. 2!). &(v (p. 1 1} and PaA^; (p, 24). 
V* occurs in the Avi (p, 31), 

emp loy the words iQmpnji (Svapna, p, 17* Avi ii I'J')* 

( w«, p. 61; p‘:m (^4,- ,; 

p. fO, dw, p. 47) ; etc. * ' 

3. ^ I , p, 123; Ax% 

P* _ ' Car, p, 12 ( ntf ii%ni epnf^ sr). 

Prati/^d, p. 52; An, p, 14 

t tif ursnir ) 

inm) frmnt n^irin 1 Avt, p, h . j, 

f *.!, !’• Oil. 

P- t tttr m? SB (!T5t I) ) 

p. 134 and Paiic u Ifit ► v>. *j. 
p. 52 and Abk, p, 3o, ’ *’' ‘ -Sw^Ha, 

®^dkifiy evidence tti., 

authorship of these plays is the conimon 

’ AN S' vS % « 

LON(, PKOSB PASSAGES. 

Br. Sukthaiiknr in his 'Studio in liliSsia, I ' h-Lu 
an exhaustive hst of die above-mentimW ‘V 
and parallelisms” and lE S 1 

The number itself should lead us a long wJv 
passage into the unsettled and slippery L 
many thnmfi and help ue towards ^ 

authorship. wlution of common 


3. 

4. 

5. 
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A few t>f tlic notable repetitions are given Jwlow 
i. it t SvaptM, VI. 15 : Afc/i, 

IV. 7, 


ii\ Siren I Pfatijfia, U. 7 ; Abft, VI. 23. 

fVl, fkPTrfiT RRTSinfh CtC. Bill, I. 15 T C^r, 1 . tQ', 


iv. 7>iv 7 f C«r, IV. 3, 

V. '*^tSTnT I prat, I, 20; 4Aft, 111. 22. 

Regaixiing ibe ^ort and long prose passages that 
recur in these plays, it would be an unnecessary repetition 
to detail them here. They will be found in sufltcient 
number in this chapter alone, and ament reference lo them 
will I'C, it is ho{>cd, .sufhetent. 


t. 

a. 

Hi. 

iv. 


See alxwe See. 2 Suh<stction (6) 
n f* If 3 ,1 

*' »i ti 3 ,, fv). 

.8 .. (2). 


some of the plays we hnd 


10, A PREDILECTION FOR CERTAIN 
DESCRIl’TTONS. 

such as is generally found in works of one and tlie 
same poet.’ 


Descriptions of darkness are found in the first Act 
of the Bf?f, the third Act of the Avi and the first Act of 
the Cffr, A city at night is described in the Oir and 
4v/, 


The poet is a master-hand at descrihiiig kittles, 
ta^mbats and battle-fields, and the various {Kirticuinrs are 
so minutely and realistically portrayed that the scenes 
present themselves before our eyes. We have such 
descriptions in the Abh (pp. 68-74) and rrw (pp. 80-9.5). 

11. A CONSIDERATION OF METRES 

also points to common autliorshtp. E^ccepting some 
early works of the poet, we find preponderance of ilie 
epic ftioka in tli^ plays. Metrical irregu lari lies are in 
a line with the epic usage and tradition. As the 'Metrics' 
will be dealt with iti detail later on, some faets only- arc 
stated below, 


1 Cf Wlnrumti:*. rft, ]|>M. p. 










Ut 


l)aiju,Ltka which :trc not uscsl bv 
ciu!i£ic^ clomatitfts ure fouiul in the PtJiftf, 1.6; Di\ B - 

A pecuJiariiy of the mctrico] portions of these 
p!a^ IS the occurrence of split up verses’, A verse is 
divided into quiirturs or hemistiches' and each inm is 
used as a speech ior a character in the pby, Soiiietimes 
a prose passage «viervenc& the meirica) speeches. Three 
Characters also share some verses between iheinsdveB. 
Though spUk-up verses are not a general feauirc of this 
group, still their presence in some of these plays sliuwx 
llicm to have come from the hands of a single author, 

of split-up vmca used by the same stjeaker 
are; II. 6, n. 14: Pr^uijna, 1; 2. l^^er 

Portions of verses used as srieeches (or two 
^™ters are found in the Prat, 1. 31, III. I 14 iv 
Vllu r„. 66: AW. VI. 2J : ai/, v: 10 aid ^ u; 

Three speakers use a verse bettveen themselves-n 
the foUowmg places; Cru, 21; Abh, VI. i, 5. 

As justly stated by Dr. Wimemite. “it is also wi.rth 
Vith one "nportance wvera) of tl« ,,layi 

13. SAME names OF DlfAMATlS 

personae 

in diflerent plays, therefore, constitute 1 stmnn nmn 
111 favour of their common oflJJrT -Th ^ 
of Dur>^bn:n^ in th^ />d ^ r 

£s.t,v,rl;a ^;^S■hs 

Kuml.h»da„. L i "mj 

and PRAKRIT ARC^mI 

- .!.« Pla» o„ ,. ^ 

.It lb. im... .n iMmif nt*"* *" ‘PP<««4U tl Hn.; 
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IS maintained by Prof. Jahagirdar/ but arc common lo 
all me jiJays, Many of the grammatical fonns are justified 
by Dr, Suktliankar on the ground of epic usage ;* but for 
our present purpose it would suffice lo show that they are 
tound tn nil the plays of the g^roup. Dr. Ganapati Sastii^s 
Im would show that no solecisms occur in the Katna and 
frtt. 


That these tlminas present the Kime Prakrit 
archaisms will be clear from our study of the '* l^akrit *' of 
these plays, home instances are the following:—■Tp4" Ctfr, 
pp. 45,96; .Svrfj&ifo, pp. 68, ; Prat, p. 12; Trn, pp. ]Q4. 

105 ; Pnf/yiijr, pp, ^0, 43 : fJrfJ, p. 34; Avi^ pp. 13, 77. “y' 
%A, p, 51; l/v, p. 57; Cm, pp. 105, 108: Praiijaa, pp. 
4,.^ ; 46A. pp. 20, 27 i H-i/, p. 9; Avi, pp. 14,49; Prai, pp. 
116, 126; pp. 66. i06; Cur, pp. J, 61. “n^^i 


1 ^ ^ 1 ' J f-rw, p, Hit OXWjPlllT. 

pp. .54 136; Biii, p. 11 ; Avi, i»p. 29,83; PmtijM, pp. 33,47. 
IJiGu^n lliese be tnki^n not ti> help us jn hxtni; the d^ivt of 
Uie pla)"®, they may yet Ire taken as products of the same 
age, presumably oj the wtme,author. 


with regartl to siolccisms and archaisniB 
js ihc most unquestionable proof that places beyond all 
doubt the common origin of these idays'V If it were not 
so, It IS quite inexplicafale why ilic imitator, the adaptor or 
compUer —one or more—should follow Uie original in its 
mistakes also. Hence, it is almost certain that all tjieae 
plays with all their merits and defects show the workintr 
of the same hand. 


14. REM.4RKAHLE SIMILARITY l.^^ 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

in these plays is also anoUier strong ground for common 
origin. Some nomble features are mentioned t>eiow. 

i. .‘Ui the piaj-s reveal the auiJior to be a strict 
lollower of orth^ox BmhnianicaJ system, and a Jicalous 
worehipper of Vistiu. 1 he militant Drahmantsni of the 
author is not so conspicuous in the Avi, Svapaa, Pratmla 
and Cfir, as It is in ihv ^faft^^bhurat^l and RuTiMynna plays. 


V “-.fi"**!* tl** yxiiW ihnw A m ItHP <Ur«l«ft; Sm J.ID.'*. 41, p. JafU. 

4 l^iaiii«p*, i^lH. Iittip. jf. VjJ 1 r 












J8 

imt there is nothing in die formur lliat should roirttndict 
the assumption that the author was a Brnhmatia and a 
Vaispavn, 

. , Brahmaiias were held in high esteem, the truth 

oi tnetr cuts whs never ejuestioned/ 

n r c*'*. IS the use of nietronyms in thir 

f4f.t n ‘ referred to in the Praiij,ht 

IaSii^ ^ 

in 1 feature that we come acmss 

in n tiumbcr of th^se plnyis is the 

13. ACTUAL R1?INGING OF WATER 
ON THE STAGE 

?«‘q? f'^und pro!>ah!y nowhere 

th-^inas. Water is required for purifying 

Sd^' fn^ sorrowing person, for honouring a 

iun« .u,d in of .hn *''" ''“™’ 

VaugandharaN-ana asks for water for declirij^i^ 

r^j^J fo, r£/“ 

- introduced so frequently has led Prof. 

ri un ’ rr>ALn», p„ 

1 I>™i. ^ Mi jiM, p, ao, i n “ ^ Jr *** RmJ.»l*,. 

|J. 03. J n ifl . ^ ^ PP ^Wi S3,, fi Di! 

rr^w. w. | Cf. iiaSd. p, as 

wmnt ioff <n^nmer, 
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Devdhar to style the poet aifew side by side with 
Probably there is itnanimit^' of fipinion that 
lb. THE SVAI’NA AND PKATI/nU ' 

are by the same author.* The former is a sequel to the 
latter. Names and chameters of the dramatis persatfo: 
are the same. The Svapna has numerous allusiotiB lo the 
PratiJAii. (Cf. V'^1. 18 last scene). Eurther comments are 
deemed unnc!C€ssary^ 


17. THE PRATlM.l AND ABHISEKA 

show so many literal aprcemenis that unity of 
authorship in their case c.'in scarcely lie doubted. Rftma 
is addressed ^ '* Arva ’* in both, atid SSU addresses him 
us * Aryaputra * ArjTi * ts the normal fornt of addict 
to be used in IksvAku family,' 

There is a remarkable aitnilarity in these plays 
regarding 


Iti. STYLE, DIALOGUE AND MISCELLANEOUS 

MATTERS. 


The language of these dramas according to Dr. 
Ganapaii Sastfi is “dear, lofty and majestic as well as sweet 
and charming. The sentences are cver>'wbcre replete with 
a wealUt of ideas beautifully cirprcssed 


Prof. Devdhar has mentiont.‘d *' copious use of 
alliteration and yamaJra as well as the use of long 
compounds” as an indication in the line of common 
authorship/ But on closer study tlie proportion of such 
poetic conceits will be found to be too small to the usual 
simple elegant style, to tvammt the inference of common 
auihoTship therefrom. 

From considerations of style, Mr. A, K, Ptsharoti 
would link the Sver^nn, Prat, Ahh ^ndPratijnd as earlier 
dramas, and the At /, PaAc and Cru are linked as modern 
ones. It'is tittcrcsting to note in this connection, that 


lA t.l, r <«!f» |i. tl. I Fuitii*. U- W; DavBTu^. . 

T' »»’; ww. p X; SutUuihUf. ifn/raa. mp! 

p Hi tt>* K»ta«nnliti hdwU Ccdtltniui oj ttufii. inq pl^T*. Cf. 

Jolwfkft. Ui low, pp. Ofi-OO; U. UWI, 151 41*40 j UBudlur. !eid^ 

• <Viiia«j;Wurip, p ar. 9 riant tic. 
p lii, MCwtrii.jjan.tuts,p.^Ai. ■ ^ 
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IW. jAhinglrilar on tlit the Svapna 

timl PrtjiiJnti ivitli the Pm'tc asiii^ns tlic; Pmt 

and r rtt to i\ later date/ 

Tliefc are short dhdo^'nt.'S seen ever>T!S'here in the 

play Si 

All the play's are ** one and alJ the works ol a born 
dnimatiGt wonderftilty' adapted to die stage”/ 

The epithets ^sqiumkhi, and wmn can be 

applied to all iht^ plays an<l they also show the 
of the poet, as will l>e shoivn in thonoict chapter, i>np(jin*s 
remarks etc. admirehly suit all these works. 

A familiar feaiure of many of these plays is the 
interest in, one might almost say the 

19, SYMPATHY WITH KINGS AND WAkltlOKS 
ON THE BRINK OF KlTlNj 
whether tills be due to a ciitae or to ihoir. own 
wickedne®/ Karpa in the Kttriia, DurytKlhana tn the 
■Tw and PtiSCf and \ ilin in the Ahh are InsUinccs in 
point. 

Finally* die most convincing proof of t^tnmon 
authorship* as noted by Kiiilta/ is furnished by the 
prevalence of one underlying note in all these plavs, 

VIZj, of I , T 


20, SVARAjYA. 

The pray'er in the epilogue of M>fne of the plays is 
qro uttiwifi t. Udayana plays are permeated w ith the Idea 
of regaining the Vatsa kingdom. The Mahabhfirati plavs 
also breathe the note of rKovering the kingdom for ttV 
In the places Ugrasena on the 

kingdom of Mathura after slaying Kamsa, In the lisma 
play's, Kama is crowned king towards the end, king of 
Svjirfljya. The Avi also gives to its hero the kiiigctom 
amS the Crfr* to judge f rom its sequel as found in the A/fw// 
also rells of the g^ govomment being guaranteed to the 
pwipic by the dethroning of the tyrant Paiaka and the 
crewmng of Aryaxa. As this Idea is found i^ervading all 
the plays, it proclaims their common authorship. 
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Thus, a cnreful study of the problem, under various 
heads, leo^U ub to the definite conclusion that all the plays 
arc tlio products cd one and the same brain. All the 
are found to lie linked and interwoveti, iii/er by strong 
chains. Tiie Ctir which has been eircludod by Prof, 
Devdbnr who vouchsafes for the common authorship uf 
the twelve plays/ has also been proved by us to show 
many common cttaraclerislics. 

Dr Raja would deny one author for this group as, 
at^ordlng to him, the maxinunn numlicr of vvorl^ by a 
single author is only three, geneiaJly one,* This does 
not seem to be" ctigent and sound. Against this,^ the 
tradition noted above may prove a dilTerrait thing 
fnrtlicr, it may lie staled that six dramas of one Vaisaraja 
have been published in the Caekwacl'a Oriental Series. 

The Prativta iH not given a place in the Bhasa 
dramas as, it is alleged, it refers U' the Bhasja uf 
Medhatiihi.' But the boast of Knvapa of having siudjed 
the Mamtbfuifya'**^ would be such a ridiculous aifachronisni 
that we must refuse to credit even an allegcil plagiarls) of 
tenth or eleventh century with such an a brumal 
absurdity”,' Further, the Pmt is already shown to lie 
closely related with other plays of the group. 

SOME CONTRARY VIEWS REFl'TED. 

In Dr. Keith's opinion, “the argumenta of Mr. 
JahagirtL'tr seem guite insuirtcictit to establish tw'o 
groups”,* The dilTerenoes in style, protJortion of metres 
etc, arc due to the exigencies of the subject, differeni 
sentiments requiring diflFerent styles, and tiue to tlie works 
being written in difl'erent perioila of the poet's life. S<ime 
arc his earlier productions^ tvhile some are the products 
of Ilia mature genius, This ansvvers Dr, Harnett, Messrs, 
Hisharotis, ]*rof- Woolncr, Mr. Sankar, Dr. Johnston and 
Olliers.* Even the works of KalidSsa, HhavabhQti, 
Shakespeare etc, do not show unifoiTnity, 

.As to l^rof. Dhruvii's iirguments,* all the Mahd- 

1 Plaw tn,, 1 J!Jh 3L p, SAT. 5 Sm ibainft, ■!» 008. Nu. 

VplJviijA. # httrami, HSOSy^i ^ l Kmuit liWO^ 

ItXK 1 MfUS. ifKia* Til* Hal li ixKuu^tod m JWat 

An. i f Bjfnidi, p : pL^ainnOiu 

|>p,lOt'i'iOS: Ttimndrum I*^*pM* Vi^li i. Inir:ainlnr. AM\^%p- 

i J!9&a. jt|J I aMji. lEtif, p. «J. 

p. -SdS lit. 
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bltarai^ plays arc very closely related as would appear 
frott) ovir study above. So the four plays stated by httn 
(vi^E., the i>p, Dgh, Karna and Cru) cannot be separated 
from the Afv, and Pane. The Prat and Abft must 
definitely be from the f>en of the saine^ author as the 
striking similarities pronounce. The verse 
*T BT referred to by Abhinavagupta as coming from 
Bhinsa hts in suitably in the Abk and not in Lite Prat as 
suggested by Prof. Dhruva.* The discrepancies in the 
two works observed by Prof. Dhruva are due to the Abh 
being ah earlier work, and also due to the | poet's 
non-observance of the unities of time and place. The iwints 
tjf afhiitty between the Prat and Abh are so rernarkuble 
and convincing that they oust the idea of itiffcreiit 
authorship or imitation. 

The simibrities in thought noted by us above, cannot 
be passed over t<xi lightly. The style may be easily 
imitated, but not the spirit, and many other pecuibntles 
that appertain to an inaividual. Hence, it is our conslderwl 
opinion that there arc very strong grounds for holding 
a common authorship. 

In conclusion, the result of our investigation may 
thus be expressed in the words of Dr. Sarup: “The 
community of technique, language, style, ideas, treatment 
and identity of names of dramatis parsoneet prose and 
metrical passages and scenes are so remarlurble Uiat the 
Conclusioir of their common authorship is inevitable,"' 


cllb«Fin.SfBfaiu, Bo Ih* Abh b* nlw ^ f TrA^/i^r 'tS! 









CHAPTER 11. 

Al-TIIORSHIF OK BHASA 
and 

Ai'THESTicm* Ok The Thivandrem Plays. 

After having established at least a ftrima facU case 
for holding all the |>lays to be the productions of one and 
tlie same audior, the next point to be considered is the 
*anthor' of tltese plan's. The fate of Bhtsa seems to be 
a pocuUarlj* unhappy one. So long, the loss of his works 
was deplored; but now that the works have appeared 
before the public, they ate "assured to be compilations 
and adaptations".' Is it that tlic unlucky, inauspicious 
number thirteen, which h:tpt)ens to be that of the works so 
far available, has played the trick ? 

L SVAPN A AND SVAPN.AVASAVADATT.V Hta) 

When MM. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastrt published the 
first edition of the Svapna^ the MSS read <?w r Aii%n t or 
aiQ^i i) and the learned editor took them to be the 
contracted forms of the full name Svapnavtisirvadatht. 
Many were the scholars who held that botJi were ({uite 
distinct w'orks.* Bhattanatha Swami e\'en objected to the 
title of die Sve^mr being given to the Trivandrum work 
and contended that the subject-matter of the real 
was quite distinct from that of the latter. The real 
Svaptia, according to Kim, deals with the love and marriagG 
of Udayana with Vtsavadaiifi. But in bis subsequent 
touoi in search of MSS, Dr. G. Sastri came across four 
MSS from different sources of which some gave the name 
Svapfta%>ii$avaditftit in the colophon.' "A hitherto 
unutilised palm-leaf MS written in old Malayalam 
characters" used by Dr. Snrup also read SvapnaviUavn- 

1 ntiih,flS0V.9,v m- 1 BodHl. IVr, it.pp. HUHUl. ltftr 
tiSOa, 3. pp. S9, K. PUlwrMt. CrVicUw. pp. N. IT t K. Haiia* PI<iiaRi»L 

WQ. I, p.tills BfiOS. 3.pp. dse-Oiit; nb4nm»u.<, jj. «>. p. iwi u<udc^it, 
ridta '4 f. IDII: RbJi», job. 1, pp, ssa, IUIT-iIIII. (.priRttnH .Vnfjtna aliiriKil 
inMl tli» llni fAit Ari* tA m Ijiagimlntiiii crl iLit elkib^ hr Bblita 
iuWu, p. tl». 
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diittij astheiTtteof ihe work and thus Dr.Safstri's conjt^ciure 
was supponed from a dlfTeriiiii Eourcc.* Under these 
cjrcuiTiGtances, it is rather remarkable that as late as in 
1925, Prof ,K, R. Pisharoti should say—“Local WSS never 
read Svapnavdsavatiittta 

A further confinnation for holding the works 
designated by different titles as Svaptia u (a ta, 
Svapnavusavijdntta or Svapmfdiavudaitii are identica 
is fumisbed by SdkuiitatavyiikJiyd, an unpublished MS 
in tlic Covi, Oriental MSS Library, Madras j huiein many 
quotations from a Svapn*tvt7sax^tutaltii are founds which are 
seen without any change in the Trivandrum play,* Hence 
the name SvapnavdsavadaUa given to that play 19 
indisnutable, and the Bh4s;t theory can not be assail erl 
simply on account of difference in the title. 

hi draniatic literature at least two works bearing 
identical titles arc not found. Dramatists treating the 
same subjeeb e.g, RAma dramaa, Udayann driimas, etc. 
select difitinct titles, and the Cir and the Mfvdi prove 
the Siime thing. One of the Kalytif/asau^aittihiliiK 
mentioned by Dr, Bameti is not a dramatic work* and 
there is nothing to suppon the existence of another 
BiHacarita * We have shown elsewhere in this work that 
the quotation in the SdhUyadiirpattit mav well be from the 
Be/a$ publishttl in the T, S. S. Thus, there being no 
evidence in support of two dramas bearing the same name, 
it may safely be assumed that iliore is only one Scfi/Vnu 
in Snnskrir drama. 


Authorship of one of the pfays will establisli the 
authorship of the group. We find in the works on rhetorics 
many references to a Svapnavt/Siivadaita and ,a couple of 
references mention the work as well as its author. 


\Vc shall first consider direct references to a 
SvapnaviiitavittLitta in their chronological order and see 
whether ihc SvaptiavdsavadaUiis remrred to therein arc 
one or many, an<l whether they are identical with our 
work. Tlie airect r(sfcren ««5 are:— 
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I, Acaryii AbhinnLvauujHupAJai (lOtli Century), 
ji, JJhojaciev.i in ibe Hriigftrapraka^ (1 Ith CeiUory), 
tiL .Saradafcinaya sn ihuBkavapraktiia ( 12th Century)^ 
SarvSnatida in the Atintruko^apktisntvas^^a (IStJi 
Century). 

V. RAmacnndra and Guttncandni in ih^ \^iifyadar~ 
pana {End of ti)e t2th Centurj'), 
vi. Sit^vmnnndin in the N(rtakalat!§ava RainakoJ^a 
(I Jihor 14th Contur}'). 
viL i^uktaUalavyitkhya (14th CcutuiyJ- 

ABinWAV*\ GUPTA. 

t. While commarrtini' on Bhamta^s NiHyaiithtra^ 

1« 74, AbhiT^a^ ajt^upta refers to tlie kri^ht in a SvapimvSsava- 
dattu —nfnn I «in This refers lu llie 

kandntta-krUla mcniioncd in Act 11, though Dr. Raja nould 
lalfc it tti refer to the itiddenu in Acts V and VI of the 
" printed Svahna,' M M .Koppusu'imi Sastri holds the Svaptm 
incntiuncd ny AhJiiua^-agupta as. difTcrent from our text, 
as hilarious meirimcnt is not the diief feature 

ipradkima) in plot of our play; while Bhattanatha 
Swami, ao^pting Uiat oar play has kr'tdd in it, doubts its 
atithenticity on other grounds,* After Prave4ab:t, the 
second act o(wm tviib the stage direction mi ufirofn 
rftrnt qwTiifft ttuhEwr wiRS^wn nf * {Svapfia^ p. 40) and this 
sJiouM leave no doubt as to our play containing kri^ nnd 
Ablimavagupla referring to our text by ^Svapmtvusavadaftd.* 

U, A hot controversy has raged over the non- 
inclusion in our present text of Ute vensc mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta as occurring in a Svapna^ The context 
>6* ^ wnififHrroT! i from ilte 

B/ivtittytilokti. AbUiiiiivagupta illustrates the remark by : 
n*n »n«%. 

nfaffii5*RiUir mpriw i 

«t nftui wr^ h TPtstm ii* 

It appciirs from this that the verse from the SvaptM * 
is an instance where poets care only for figures {altirnktiras} 
paying no re;^rd to sentiments (riraa^). This verse is 
not found in the present text and this baa ted many a 

1 lOi?. 2 KuFiRLtiwftttti Imr., 

K r n. ; HuJIiUiiillLM,p. im 9 Utldjw 

fi. 
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critic to reg'Wti our tej(t with liuspician.^ Tliero in a 
diflfcrcnce of opinion niriongst the BhAsaites ;is to tbt 
prohability of the verst? iindijig a phice in our i^xl. MM. 

T, Ganaj^.'iti ivistd and otherft opinu that the verec 
rannoi find a place in ouriHvrMr it* it suits neither 
radmasratl not VSKiivadaitfi, sinc^ the ventc, according 
to them refers to b%'e at 6vst iii?iiii.* I'rof, Kuppqswaini 
Saalri endorses the same view stating; “This s'erse does 
not admittedly iintl any place anyw'Iiere m the Svaptut 
^ T' reniarks that Abhinavagupta's gre:it 

authority cannot 1m: impugned without very strung 
grounds.* 


Now, as we liavo found Abhinavaguptn’s tcytimony 
to be corrert in one insbtnce, the ^me presumption 
apphes to it in the Other insttince. So we must 
assurne tiuii the vertse etc. occurred in the text at 

the time of Ahhinavagupta, The verse may Hntl a place 
in the dreJtm*soane, The verse, in plain words, means 
that the speaker’s eyes had been closed and a lady’s 
^>pearanee opened them so that she entered his heart. 
The king in his hxi[f-.drowsy state actually sees 
Va^viidatta going away from him and ^ys to V'^tdQsaka 
whoMters at the morueult uum ! fhnutk^^ i i 

and by way of explaivatlon rc()enis the verse in i|uestion.* 
The context is admiiably suited for the verse and 
pi^ds guilty to the charge of the senttment (ri7.sn:} bcini; 
subservient to the figure {aiamkdm), as “the occasion 
alter the clrptin when the king actually saw for the lirsl 
time that his lielovcd wife was aiive was certainly an 
ocwaion fit (or an outlmrst of an uiiconirollablc sentiment 
and not for a pot^r and plod ding metaphor 

iKMl, Tfa- |i fT* f li. gutn, Cf'i/ioflJ $|«idv b lO* flttflliu 

r«aj.i* twtii. Eno.p 3tix. -n* ««Sw » 
^*‘** ^*^ I R waj^li ^ I 

tw. 'i!rv !'*•> 

K-S:f|: 

..t™. .E™. to »JE;i?«rir*rb.‘J!s 
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The omission of ihc verse from our text seems to 
t>e due to chescril>e* *s mistake or prabitbly the verse is 
purposely ousted hi deference tu the criticism levelled 
against It In any way, it js loo much to argue that 
Abhinavagupta is quoting from another Svafrua, merely 
on the ground of the omission of a single veree* which can 
Ix'explained. This does not, at any rate, prove that iherc 
have iiecn very serious alterations in the texi. The evi* 
tlcncc of the Hdkuntalat (J(larardtna as also of 

Machfth are quite tn p<ihn. 

HIIOJADEVA 

in the 12th Praka^ofhis l^pigdr«prdkdSa ELates : 

in«nnt«nmtn^ I wfi m m ^nnf^ m fn^iiRn i 

mentioning st>mc incHenU from a Smpna. These inci¬ 
dents^ U will Ije readily admitted, closely resemble the 
c\*cnls descri^l in die fifth act of our text, testifying 
:it thj; same lime to our text being the same as known to 
Hhojadeva. 

sAradatanaya 

in ilm eighth Adhik&ra of bis Bhdvaprakdiu illustrates 
Trasanta NhLaka by discussing in detail the entire 
jdot of a ^v^prus,' ft is admitted cm all hands that our 

t ooa, Kn. 40, pp. ;— ' 

wiT*w^fii a^iFi ?iia nrEvti 
*wwg*fi <iiarfiMh»cfini.ii 
mnA q* *Fqq: i 
*n7q# iftt? ^Hvfqorih.<i 

wq-*.ei it i 

sqan »*»*TpgwaPfnf WidJi 

Hnu«i ^ stfhgji snis*i i 

qmq*ei 

ibwemfereTwraynt «rai u 

*tS qiTOuft « qiArqrft fWt tt 
flSfffwiWp.'A ai»qi»qH *C|qvin ( 
riwwifRwflfhuwt fiwcjspi It 

f^nqu: eicfr h tfnvm aiheilue : i 
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text aaswera In stmcturc and qurjutiwi tlic 

det;iijs given by Saradaiattaj-a. There arc same 
tncon^tencies of a minor chatacier, but thev can be 
explaij^u on the assumption of different recensions of the 
play. Thus, c, g. the verse 

Tm^wi ^i?ii fiimEfsgptint,) 
^*9*nsfonpnTnajTn inrr n 

ifo^ not occur in the exiant u-ork. Rut a simitar 
mcidem 16 found m our i'frfAjftf and the verse has t>ijcn 
aBstgned a proper place. Dr. Samp thinks that the 
situation la ^ntumed in the porlraiTinddcnt in our texL' 
It^ms mther to be a farfetched inteqiretatiou. and the 
snnikr. Prof, Dhruva*s attempt at getting the 

nS. * Ji-' ""warrann^ emendation" by Prof, 
Dr*G^-ipati Sastri has shown that we should 
read the verse tmiw ^ ifisrr etc. after ^vabrut, V. 8 

The Iasi pr/da of the verse is rtupjJred to 

made ^ fseems to have been 

made by Sataditanaya to suit his context. 

i., ^^^t^inaya's testimony would thus be found <iuitc 
^uHiemnt to postula tejhej^, tence o f nnofhcr SviJC 


Vt. 9 ;p 


n stmfitiwrniiiTOft fitmii 

f% h Ip: fit<( t 

I rijlrtvl, tiitf, ^ ^liii lui}|J|i^t (4 ._ 

»%fh»ft 11 j 

tmssfr fqnijumH)-^ iwntirt^^tn lii*,™) 

n3TT-^!inflt 

TOunfl—io^aiiB? ^ ^ I 

^5 v^hm 1 

'mrofi (iji )-TO^ <rrt|^ ^ 

i 

fvromPffit wl ^muft i IwiffH ( 

tTm—^WTOIRF: I 
'lUnrit — I 

I r^lutarri, trmht* n In n ^ P^' 
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It uiily stiowj<i tii.it thcr^i werfe iliiferent rccctistons of the 
and ^tir text ntpreacnta a difTercnt recenston to 
that used hy Sata<i€tana>'a. Similar omissions are found 
in the Southem editions of the Stikiitiiafa and Meglitttiitta, 
etc.’ 


SARVANANDA 

mentions three divisions 
of ^ nfiigata^ viz. {iktiruta, arihit and kiima 
'^amia^'antl' is ciietl as an instance of the first, and tlit 
third^hos been exemplified in a Svafma by the marriage 
of udayaiia tyitli Vasavadalta, Thus, S a r v a. n a n d .i 
apparently says that tin* * Svapiut i^. cohcernert with tlie 
tiiafrin|re af Uilayana iviih Vasivadattii, and as otir text 
d^ls uith L’dHjMna’s marriage with P a d m a v a lT, 
Rliathmathii Swtitnt, Pisharotis, and others declare our 
text as spurious and only an actors' version,' liut, it will 
Ja; seen tlnat die <)i)otation is rather defective and, faulty, 
m that it mentiii'ns but leaves out of account 

the example therefor. " RditoriiiJ pruning " is therefore 
neccshvity to give aymmetry and cumplutenes?* to the 
(|notation it retjulres Uie transposition of a single ivortl 
v'lx, before iph^:, and reading im fpr wm. Thus 

the quotation would read i 

t ertTx^niTqftirt' ^nu g f i f i • 

Further, Bhojadeva, J^ftradatajiaya anti SSgaraiiandin 
• ( as we shad presently see ) concur in making Pad mil van's 

nianiage. the theme of the Svapna. Hence Dr, Ganapati 
Sasiii's emendation is an a priori solution of the 
difhculiy ’/ So the Svaptm dJuBtrate^ art/ia^-^fri^iirij 
( political marriage ). 

That the Svapruj. includes koino-ifijgifra Iras been 


I Ih UiQ ilifl loUnninil imM unidn^ Aklivn nrq otol^Lnl Inibs 

• IS ^ ^ 'T ^ fin: «vwi oditiem, lusii, |ip, Do-en; 
iikp.loiit. •r‘>ih?pR qifii rto, (ih, p asn; ..u, bh wi 

III tAM,], iitlmuipini Ultii. UwwiHuwiiUrrof rariHw>«ratl 

tmM klilub fontfanJ !■»! of ll.i. iiqiiui tu «C» A. (», % "Hflt' 

vw^TiififV: ( iwfut ^11 sFtVfxt '■niwnwspi P 
•nnstWraiils^w:?: j ?r^ f i « m <rptr4;iini < «niiWR: i 

I, B^»Ui™Ui«. IZ. W, p too ; A.K, HUinrfrli, CHiirwi, pp. K. El, 

p, 100. 4 n. fi*aii p ly, n-HJwrSurttl./W- 

aj/l'r fli p. t? : Univp, I'inm*. InlT., pp U'Sr. A 

/HK.t.';. IL'JA, pv ti!j. 
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shown by rcf<jrriniu to the dreaTit-scenc, but it does not 
refer to Vas^v^thittS-pari^ayii ;* therefore, according lo Dr. 
S;trup, ph3.lTl’& speech in the fii)cth act rtferrtnp to dte 
romantic mamnge of Vasavadmifi illustrates 
(love marriage).^ Saryananda^s t|uolatii>n being thus rjuJte 
reasonably explicable, it cannot help to proclaim our text 
as spurious or stage version, 

Tlje most tni|wnant evidence tlinnving a flood of 
light over the authorship of Svapna is the otie from the 
of 

KAMACANDRA AND GtJNACANDRA, 
first given by Dr. Levi in JA, 1923, p, 197 (foot-note). 

It Tims: 


mn trmp^ — 

•otiXki'Hifh ^ ftrwnmn i 

^ rrt tjr nrm w it (v, L. mn)* 

The words preceding jn the .above- 

quotation are used, according to Dr, L£vi, to distinguish U 
from another Si^aptia by a different author. There are no 
insumces of iwu dramatic works being docketted by the 
same title as was pointed out .ibove.* The term »n*ipT 
\vas prefixed to the word Svapnavasavadatta ns the public 
were unfamiliar '‘with the play or its amhorship’V That 
it does not presuppose another Svapm is proved by the 
fact that the same iteiitise describes the Atfcck as npufiififhiiii 
which could not have been appended to disting it ish it from 
the Diititifa Ccmrd 4 r// 4 f which is already distinct. 

Now, the printed Svtipna does not contain the above 
V'er-.*t {and also the context, according to Dr, Livi) and 
hence it is not the ^lulhentic* Sx.’apfui according to Dr, Levi 
nor is it by Bhasa. We shall e«e whether it can find any 
place in the printed drama. It will l>e seen that it can 
occur, if at all, in the fourth act of the play, where Dr. Lfvi 
finds *diaJocated* dements of the original Bhu,-^a Mcnc. 
Dr. Sukthankar has explained ifie situation in detail ami 


!b. a .Kjass. SKirs* 

MwM. Iltillw* nntnmnn 11 ..SW ol nOkt dIjiT*. 












has rightlj' concluded that the verse may occur after 
wvni t f t Tjirr^ ff Rnnri ( p. 't2 ) as— rrm f 

etc. {.Svap^uii [V>2a)/ That is the 
ri(*Ut place for the verse, and after what f)r. Sutihankar 
liaa written aliout it, we deem it unnecosaa^’ to cover the 
same ground. There is no gmtt “dislocation"—no lacuna 
of the elements of the original sicenc. All that vs needed 
is the re|)laccmeni of the verse at a iK>inl wlicre there is a 
hiatus in our ^'trsion. 

Dr. I^aja objects to the above suggestion on the 
ground of ttie repetition of the king’s speeclt by tl:e jester.* 
We see no rc^ictition of the sense of the king's sL>cech in 
the jester's remarks. The jester observes the plucking and 
pathcflng of flowers, wjiitc the king refers to the crushing 
of flowera. The jester’s inference as to the lady being 
Padmavatl stands to reason, Ijocause what he nieuns to 
say is that the royal plcasuro-g^irden bciJ^g rather under the 
exclusive control of PadmavntI, none but her ladyship 
alone would collect flowers from her i^phuliha bower. 

Dr. T?aja recasts some of the iwssagcs and gives his 
vemion of how the scene ralghi have read Driginally. Prof. 
Dhrav.i also irien a simitar device as the text is 
according to him.' We find that no such emendations are 
necessary. The verse is simply to t>e placed in the context. 
MM. Dr. G. Sastri places the verse at Svapna^ p. 45, but 
the context there does not suit the verse. 

The usual mistake of the scribe or the ultra-clevemtos 
of some hyper*critical Kerala Papdita is rcsfxmsiblc for 
the loss of the verse from the text. lEistaitces of chiUiges 
in the Northern and Southern recensions of the same MS 
arc not rare, and the ubsence of a verse or two is not a 
sufficient reason for arguing the existence of a different text 
by a different autJior. The above quotation from the 
Naiyadarpttna leaves no doubt as to the authorshi pof Bhisi 
of the Svapna,, and if oyr text is proved to be identical 
with the Svapna dial we read of in the Sanskrit literature 
fwhidi by now we have sufficiently proved) the whole 
series of thincett dramas published in the T. S. S, will 
have to be ascribed to Bhasa. 


1 /If/m. iiBw. pp. Urf, /a.jwa. pp las-nw 

I lOR. i. I Aalrf, JOR. L p. DLniim. fimimd pp 
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Dr. L£vi, in the liainc arttcicr refers to another 
treatise <tn dramaturgy (itiating an eictract therefrom bearing 
on the present rjuestion, 

sAgakanandin 

in Ills Xsfakatith^iiarainaioia while tliscuiising the 
ijianner of transirion from the j^rologue to the main seene, 
upinirGnily cites from a ^vaffnavasaviid(itta'~^m 

( g*mr^t tsin > i sih isv i (fiim- 

»i»* ^'rrparnim nmnirtn r3?ra^tmm >sg*m! 

I T^?Emnng?m5t memi^rps** ^ ( 

This does imt tally tvith the printed te.^l. There the 
prologue is worded thus: iwj nr^ifit i 

(stT^ ) I iBwn I armr i 

^raiT:—f!T:nmi i 
’i^^Unvi#(Hw rH*y : ^smignifeRi: t 
'?a5mrffr sr^i; ti 

On atcotint of the difference between the two. Dr, 
Lc*%'i, thof, Pishamti an<l others regard our texi with 
suspicion ns an adaptation.' I )r. Knja finds in SfigarunamUn 
n support for the particular meaning he attaches to the 
expression M M, Dr. C. Sastri, Dr. Thomas, 

Dr. SuhUtahkiir. TTof, Dhmva :ind otheni on the other 
hand, explain the dilTcrence on the ground that 
Sigaranamlin was quoting from memory or giving in his 
own worils the crmtenls of tlie jtrnstavethd or quoting from 
a variant text.* 

The above assumptions, especially tliai of staling in 
his own words, seem to be confirmed by the wording of 
the quotation^ e. g. huch words as 'nr^in, s^n iPi t 

ijsn in place of the usuaKimidia^r, hw gwi >ptmr:etc. 

The extract from the SdktiHluiin'ydkJivd which will be 
considered next, also shows that ^Agaranandin was 
stating the cuiitcrnts of the &tfidftnttd in his own words, 
Thu two exinict ‘1 discovered by Dr. Levi slmiv that our 
Trivandrum play is a Southern recension of the drama of 
[ihasa* Pinnlly, wv come to 


bMiweaUr »«®n MlJiiilirf l.y ih» Ojiinnl fLawSui' jost* 

i^fy. n p w tuuUmM, p, ro: 

iBt-w^ I'l''Bnkiii4iiW, Jjiirjx. i4' 
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sakuntalavyakhyA ■ 

refeirefl to aix>ve.: It refers (p. 30 J to the 
prastJvuiid of a. SvnpiM in identical words as are found in 
our icjEt— »nn itnqniii•t'— 

ft i st tFt B t h ns? wm t sjf ^5<rTfiT • () tpttv apitr 
3wr I etc. \Vc thus find that this writer twis familiar 
with the southern recension of Bhasa, which is identical 
with the printed text, and that our conclusion that 
dilTerences in quouitions arc due to difTcrent versions of 
the KLtnc text is supported. 

Direct references to the Sv<i^«rt, so far as we know, 
are all given above. All of them refer to one and the 
same Svapiia, and the printed text r^resents a southern 
recension of the same in some cases. Thus, Abhinavagupta 
refers to the second and fifth act of our play, Bhojatlcv^t 
to tJie fifth, SaratMianaya to the first, fourth, fifth and 
sixth, SarvSnanda to the third, fourth and fifth, Rdmacandra 
and Gutiacandni to the fourth, and SAgamnandin and 
SdkufititiavydAhya io the prolc^ue til our play/ All. the 
references l^ing found in the urinted text, there is no 
ground to support multiplicity of tlie Svapna by dilTerent 
autlfors. The ?ftityadarfiatta mentions in clear and unmis* 
takable terms, BhUsa as the author of the Svaptui^ whicli 
we have proved to be identical with our text. 

Some quotations from the primed Svaf>na are found 
in works of different rhetoricians and authors without 
mentioning either its name or that of its author. l!)ancjin 
in his KJvyddariii (11. 280). wathout mentioning the 
work or the author, quotes the following i — 

"ipu *111*5 h nrt wrq. i 
ti<uu>4i mn U'^ifa h 

Thou)>U this does not occur in the Svaptm nor has it 
been specifically aligned by its author to a Svapint^ we 
are inclined to think that it might have belonged to the 
nonheni recension of our play. Its place in our text is 
aflerVl. 17.' 

Nearly all the above citations, direct as wdJ as in* 

. . * . VP^ TXI-7W: B< Xv. ST78 in Oenri, OOeDlnl lilBS Ubnur, 

1 i>liriTT&, nwar wir pp, i LlhpIlifiilU (BS, p. I 

I Vmmu \ Btnift Hitn |L. 01 ^ qjiHjtkitij uulj Lib'* MlttHtM I l ptaliMbli IuriiEMd 

pftn Ibri^ Ki WffKChf ftfWr Vt* IT. (p- Ult ’ ^ ^ t 

I ^ ur*»6ia4ffintfl. tl. 
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direct, postuliiie the csSstence of one Svitprta only, niid 
that aJso from 13h9.sa, Some nuthors^ not:ihly 
Abhinavagnpta, Rilmacandraand Gut»candra,Sarv&nrif)da 
etc., seem to inilitatc against the unity of the Svnpim, but 
’’tlie most ttiat can be mnctc out from these facts a^t inst 
the ascription to Bh&sa is simply that there were probably 
\'arying recensions of the plays'*.' 

Having ascribed the Svapna to F^husa on the 
authority of the N^^yadtirpmfa, further evidence in support 
is to be considered. That is supplied by 

rAja^ekhara 

who in hie Stikittnuhtiix^ali states ^ 

The wording, expression and sense of the verse is 
so simple that it need not detain us long. It say's: when 
critics subjectetl the cycle of Bhfisa's dramas to the test 
of fire ordeal, fire did not burn the Svapna. It thus 
speaks of two things: BhSsa wrote a iitunber of dramas 
and the Svapna was one of them. The idea of a ri\-al 
worketl oat by Dr. Raja* on the strength of tliis 
stanza is, as noted by G, Harihar Sastri^ absurd for a 
number of reasons.* 


Leaving aside the (jaestion of the authenticity of 
the ijuotation for a moment, we think it w-il! be acceptable 
that the meaning is quite clear that *'ihe Svapnj pf 
Bhasa survived exposure to the (ire of criticism, when his 
dramas were exposed to the ordeal by experts",' This 
is ^nfirmed by the tradition recorded in die Prlltvinjia^ 
viyffya, and its comtuentary/ '' 


Messrs. Pisharotis, Or. Raja and others, have trier! 
U> reduce the suiemeni of RajascJthara to an absurdity bv 
quoting stanzas from KovivimarAa allused to be 

which identify BhSsa ( the pre-Kalidasjm 
poet ) With Dhavaka (a post* iialidasan jjoet} and credit 


An* (mmi tU «tlM« 4 «»nuM * awluuunn,) . 

tdv, App. U R.K ^ ' attitar, djfr, 9. p. 49 i o. Smui, 
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tiim with the adthoT^htp of the Priyadariikd, RaiiuivtUi, 
Nagdntimla, Udditaraghtxva, Kiranilvali and Svap^t^Tvasa^ 
vatia/ta, ' 

The context of the verses in the Kavivimaria has 
been shown by Messrs, Sesha Iyer, G, Sastri ^ to 

be A recent forgery, and Dr. Keith accepts the condosion 
taking tlie forger^' us ''gross and jyaljiabld'.' 

The extract from the KavfxHmiirsa is a patchwork 
of truth and falsehood. The spurtousoess of the stanzas 
would be evident from the curious statements they make, 

Kira^dvalit A virirk oi\ logic hy UdayanlLcar>’a, is a 
tragedy of Bh^, and Uddtiardghavtt also is a Nataka 
of BhSsu. There is no reference to Kaviriutaria in the 
whole of 5;insknt literature.* 

It seems that some Pandit, in imitation of the 
genuine stanzas of Rsjaiekhara, composed verses in praise 
of DIiAt^iika and inserted the genuine Ritja^khara stanza 
vh. etc. in them.* 

In condeimung the extract as fraudulent and 
spurious, the stanza etc. cannot be dismissed 

1 K.B. FlihatMl. mg. 1. m. KW-lOfi; ffig. S, H9-M1 ‘ A. K. 

pp, I lU)*, JSk, pp, Tlifi rtMiuii Me] 

^ 3 n m* i 

MFf^sIs fit wra: «il5lTiFftstS»m II 

wha i 

t*nra wj n 

5TW ^ nsnirkv ^riA i 

fsymifiia n ii 

SfI*II*Ft “RFmq I 

H R '1 i ■ II 

JpgrtnWjfiTiJR * 

«llM iM’J’tWt: ^ II 

niJBnwqssn ^ i 

iPtds n f^ilTi ii 
»rtnin5«5tSjfi i 

y umtwflw STTi»i: H 

2 iniT. mg. 1 , b. astt o. uuuwi BHiin. 7^0. i, rp. zto-stb; 

Hfil,. p. Iciv. ■*tlr, SukiluiiSw** MMptwM* {In JBBAS, llUSf ol tUp 

ioalini Btid ahYCDSt fatgen Ip tfSL, p. ^ttV, s Cl. 

UhMtUMibi. UAvJlUitP, U. II. m, tli-uit; O, ffitltor SmuI, tug, i, p.zn; nlw 
UifInSki to enpiutoriiAiSSv KtSiniunuuibMTA, pp. XXV. tn XXVI. A 
ilniUM Mllnela] ht PvlMfui in JBRAB. 17, pp. STi-TI. Hm «r iti» itnonM 

i« «4d In Is SivnjfAn* Sapbi IPotU'* lutfi hi Jrtt). d. 4tn> Hfh i Ijn, JSg. t. p. 
MU. 
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as a 'forgery', “of douhlfut authorit}'", and “|>roving 
nothing'’;' its autliendeity has been proved by the 
independent etiHdence of the Suklimtfkidvali of Jalhapa 
( |2w Century A.D.), where it is defiintely ascribed to 
Kdja^khara, 


Ai^titning that tlie whole context, aUeged to be from 
the Kavlvitn^Ha ws. g etc., is a genuine one, 

we shall Bee whether any meaning can be cxti-actcd from 
it. Dr. SojTip tries to bridge over the absurdiiy by notipg 
the tntdidon that makes Dhavala a contemporary of Sri 
Hars;i and the re;tl author of the works that itass off as Sri 
Harsa's. Ur. Sarup takes 'l)1ifi.sa' in the verses prccediiig 
etc, to mean 'jUustrious*, and translaies ; 
“Neither wealtli nor noble descent can account for tvoedc 
power, for the iUusirious ( Uhasa ) Dimr-afca Ijccame the 
foremost of poets. By the illustrious { poet) { Bhaacna ) 
was ^mposed in the beginning a play called Priyadm-Aikii 
, Thus interpreted/ says Dr. Soxiip^ \he passage 
neither clouds the reliability of RajasekJiara's statement 
nor ghtis any indication of the existence of two Bhisas’.' 
The interpretation, however, appears to be unsatisfactory 
and far from convincing. 

^ think that the extract compares Dhfivaka with 
BhS^^ Iti the two genuine Kaja^khara stanzas, viz. 
•iHt><JhlVnivpU etc. and etc., the ptwi has 

^mpared a potter ( kuhtla ) Dropa to \'yiisa, a mtiiaHifa 
( untouchable) Divitkara to Bsna and MayQra, and 
similarly a washerman Dhfi>-aka to Bh&sa.* Now the 
todilion ascribing the authorship of the PriyadoHikd, 
Nifgananda etc. has been shown to be genuine and a 

comparison of Dhilvaka with 
have been instituted on account of the 
modellingof the Priya dtirUkd tmdRatnavati on the Svapna 


I It, uaim iidiMvu. iifo, s, lip. 
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Bnil PratijrU of the latter, BhSsa in -nwirsfirfi «r’e 

translate as ^ { as if Bb^a ; like the genuine Chasa ) 
and in the next stanzas < wnt^ wr^ etc.), titc poet 
apparently identiftes DhflSH with DhSraka; but the 
previous stanzas referring to a kuidla Drotia and a 
ftiniajifra liivSkara remina us that the motiern DbAvalut 
is compared with ancient Bh^i. The last stanza 
etc. brings together all the xvorks of Bh^sa 
( the ancient, as tvell as modem, including the works 
of Dha\aka ) and pronounces iut judgment in favour of 
the Svii/tna, 

Thus we find that in cither case, Rajasekhara's 
shipment testifies to Bhssa's authorship, among a number 
of dnmas, of the Svnpna, 

This testimony of Rnjasekhara, coupled with that 
of the ^fittyadarpatfa^ conclusively provt^s B li S & a’s 
authorship of llie Svapiuf, 

bAn^v 

in the introductory stanzas to his fiarfacarita 
menttons some of the charactertstics of BhAsa’s dramas; 

ir^ mm n 

Cowell and Thomas have translated the verse : "BSiSsa 
gained as much splendour by his play» with introductions 
spoken by the manager, full of various characters and 
furnished with startling episodes, as he would have done 
by the erection of temples, created by architects, adomert 
with several storej-s and decorated vvUh bantierB*'.' A hot 
controversy has raged over the inteqjretation, meaning 
and significance as also the applicability of this stanza, 
and we shall consider it in parts and 

i 

The statement which has been mentioned 

as a chatacteristic of Bhasa, prima facie applies to the 
Trivandrum plays as they are begun by the ShtradhAra 
after the p^ormance of ttUndi in the green-room. 
() It is to be not^ in this 
connection that we are not proving the aulhoraliip or 
auchentlctty of the Trivandrum plays on this statement of 

I ITiOffiumila, twi, 4ii4 3 
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hut wc are confitmiiig our conclusion, already 
arrived at from the Satyadarpai}a and Uajaiekhara, 

In their enthusiasm to 'kill' BhAsa.' many scholars 
have unfortunately lost ai^ht of the cSc.ar issues and have 
hrou^ht in much that is irrelevant and that obscures Uie 
jiToblein : some of the protagonists also have fallen into 
the same pit. 

It is said, that if the sta^e direction *rpu5?f an: 
be taken as characterizing TthSsa's u'or^, the 
number of such works would be infinite. Many of the 
South Indian plays such as the Taftaiiaafiivara'nat 
SublmdriUlha na j-l/ayff, M aiti^itfuta^ J ^aryncft^iimnni, 

Crtt ifriftMei etc. and Southern MSS of Kftlidasa, 'Haj^a, 
Vi^khadattn etc. also begin in the same way, Prof. K, 
Rama Piaharoti has further strengthened hts position by 
adducitig MS evidence. The expression •rtruTit* etc. is 
thus said to be vitiated by trfivydpfi, as it extends to a 
numwr of Sanskrit dramas that are definitely known to be 
by other writers. 


Now, the statement by BSpa most evidently be taken 
to refer to the works written cither before his time, or at best 
(^ntcraporaneous with him, It would be absurd to suppose 
ih^n wns ^“^prcstitninq to give the ch;:iraetcristics of 
ptUys which were to be wkien after hi^^deatli”/ Thus nil 
the South [ndinn plays fall oat of the Agnirii Ihe^ 

and the Southern MSS of Kftlidasa, IIari<a etc. are quite 
distinct and need no inference as to their 'autliomhip from 
etc, on account of the names of their authom being 
mentioned m explicit terms. So, if at all. the aUvyaMi 
would co^r the Bfta^avitd^jJukiya, TrawHtranuj 
Ibmwl'a Prahasattft* Of these, the first has been shoivn 
to be by Bodhayaiia; and Traivibramtt, apparentlv later 
' compotsed in the middle *of the 

MO t a aib>ffr, possibly 

NdakaiHha, by IC Rama nshamti. As to DanitSa Dr 
Jolly has proved it, as we shail subsequently see to be ^ 
compilation by CakyArs.- Thus, the statement iiwnn et? 

^ ty Winboiita; l*iI!L rtti, hjr **Twii 
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Ed not wtdo enough as is con tended. 

tn this connGctioni die presence of the same pecu¬ 
liarity of etc in the MaitavUdm of htaheudi:a- 

vlkramatarman furnishes us with some interesting informa¬ 
tion which, though strictly not relevant here, is given here on 
account of Its importance. From the dates genetahy 
ascribed lo Bapa and Mabendravihramarartnan both 
appear to be Contemjiorarics; it is not clear who was the 
senior of the two. l^ow^ Bfipa refere to the slate of affairs 
of his time, if lie is earlier than Mali end ravihrama, there 
is no doubt as to his sLatemeiit applying only to Bh^sa. 
But if BSpa is later than Mahendravikrama there are two 
possibilities: either the MSS of the Mattavitdsa in 
lime might have read differently, or if the MSS read ?TwirM 
etc. as now, Dapa must be taken to have known for certain 
that Bh^ was the pioneer in that field, for B^pa cannot 
be taken to include a conteniponuy work among Bhflaa's 
works, it may be asked why we do not dismiss tiic 
Maitavitdsa from the list, as in the case of others, on account 
of its being ascribed to a definite author. But the Matta- 
vitdsa stands distinct from the other MSS in that it is 
contemporaneous w'lth Bapa, and B&pa does not men lion 
as a characterisac of Bli^sa. The natural 
inference from this is that Bhasa MSS in Bapa's time did 
contain the name of tin* author in their prastiviuul or 
sihdpam ; and therefore, that the present Hthdpand^ are, 
as Dr. Sukthankar and Prof. Dhniva seem to suggest, 
mutilated and contain some later additions.^ The portion 
containing the name of the author and the piece in the 
ptastdvand W'hich existed in Bkpa*stime is now' not to be 
seen. If the djanges be due to some unifonn process 
worked in the South, MSS of Bhtisa if uneartiied in tlie 
North w'Ql, it is hoped, solve die problem conclusively. 

Further, much is sought to be made of the 
testimony of V^svanatha of the fifteenth century, who 
observes in connection with the position of Sdndi and 
Sutradhara ‘— 

I aw WTH (fit Iswsi 

H fiTt fta gSw ffii i 

t SpkUiAnfcBr, 19S3, p. t98l mifuiii. 4 utat mw 
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(p. 63, Prof. Kane’s edition). Tfie is here 

given as an instance of Uie itmctioe of old MSS in dcftrEHcc 
to the views of some writer (^). From the critical 
apparatus to Hiliebrandt's ettition of the Mudntftik^itii 
we know that one of the very best MSS of Ihc \i udrdftikfiiSit 
places ^ the^ words wmwt etc, IfefiTre the intrrHluctory 
stanza, \ isvan^iha not ices herein an excepitonal case. 
And an exceptiott only proves the rule, even according to 
Vi^'ajiatba, that the rixtinl o/ Hk Nandi and not the 
CM franco of the SdirMihura commenced a playj and 
under these circumstances Blva must have used die 
cjtprcssinn to distinguish Bh^’s plays from 

otli^ which Followed the usual pmciice of a Ntindi 
lieginning a play,’ 


In spite of the mgcntous efTom by Dr. Banerii 
St^tTj aod Dr, Lmtleimu to show that refers 

loUie s^ge reform of Bliasji, in combining (he functions 
of the Sotmdhara and the Sthajiakii, the shortening of 

the preliminari^ and rdcgniing them to the Kreen*rrS>m. 

we think that the verse, m this sense, is merely descriptive 

i S?? signifying any special characteristic 

Ot tJhasa Banii wanted to compare Bhasa's i,ilavs 
with icmples—'in the same words with some not ^^’^y 
-jbvi^s objects of comparison."' At die same lime, 

future, of 

Bhasa sucli as the bQtoidliara taking mrt in the dram-i 
as IS maintamed by Dr. Raja/ arajtia, 

noted ^*•"5 

of iiJtdqtmTT. As to both 

and others refuse to see numerous 
characters and episodes m these dramas.* 

As to e|^tt may be said that Ba^ia uses the 
term labug into consideration the prorjortiem of die 
engtli oi the dramas to the number of characters, viz, 
st^U one act plays have comparatively manv characters 
Or perhaps! it may be that Ba^ia meiwis hv it' 

and every one will endor^ the view that our dmma^ 


Bftiittql bwHit, JHdS, tm. tP' ; tiinJfflJii. Jitl. mi 3fl 3i j 

p. 41; a. mivi iSiilithAia^u-, JfiHdS, lOW, ' 

Kaiii, TiTr. ium, - 
IbcItMd %» tik« 
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introduce ch;imeters of various types and vicissitudes. 

It has l>een boldly asserted that there arc no 
pahlkds in our collection of dramas.' True it is, that the 
episodes in our dramas are not up to tlte 

standard of some of the best ones in literature) but that 
does not mean that they are not episodes, they are 
episodes all the same.* Instances are: the episode of 
Padmavatiparipaya in the Svapna, Vallvadlia and 
Sugrivahatha in the .-l6/r, Vidasaka Kaiha or 
Ahgulikavrliu in the Avi, Sajjulalta-Madanika Katha in 
the Cjfr, Bharatu KathS in the Prai, V^lna Kathanaka in 
the PriUiffU, and Sankar^ana Kutha in the lidl. Out of 
the one-act plays, the episode of the Br^hmatias may be 
taken as an instance of pataka from the It would 

thus be clear that nearly all the Trivandrum plays contain 
patakas and thus ausu'cr the description hy Bapa. 

Some take'ySij/Jiw' to mean 'PaidJ^dstfuttiaka'[‘ hut 
both are ijuite distinct terms and there is no chance of the 
one being mistak^ for the other. Still, if pataka is taken 
to mean 'Dramatic irony*^ the insianccs of the latter given 
in the first Chapter (Sec. 4, Patdkdstfidnaka} will show 
that the term is applicable to our plays in that sense also. 

Prof. Kane objects to the use of the term .Vd(aka 
for all the pbiys in our group as, according to him, the 
term applies only to the Svapna, Bdl, Avi, Ahh and 
Prat, But it sliouUt be noted, as has been obscrvetl by 
the same sdiolaj, that was attempting a comptirison 
in general terras, and further, die one*act plays also 
desairve to lie called fi^dfakas in genemJ.* 

According to Prof. Ray by the comt«trisonof Bhasa- 
dnimas with so many temples, "Bapa perhaps means to 
say th-at the dramas of Bhasa Avere entitled to the same 
amount of veneration as is ordinarily reserved for a 
Dc^-akula”/ We think that Biipa has purposely used 


<iT ft soi 

fir It 


Atap, SShUttudarpaH^, VL 07. «Ilft Br'jfif* fQ | 
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l!ie term to convey the idea tlial there was an 

atmosphere of holiness*, 'subUmity', rouml diesc B!ia«a- 
drama^ such as is associated with templia. Otherwise 

Jiiive compared Bhisa-dmmas with 
palaces as al) the epithets equally anply to 

m«l Nac« al^. Blit a. he intinded to empS X 
holy almost divme, halo attached to these dnonas he 

(?^>. The term applies 
TO our dramas aa they dc;d with noble sabjeeis, hiEh 
idtsiJs, are didactic, and there is no tnice of low moralhv 

onffi,'Brl*mir“ ““"*8“" 'V m 

whole verw etc. has thus been 

applicable in general to the Trivandrum 
pm>s. u has not been proved by those who doubt Baua’s 

descriptions. His 
concerning Pmvamsena. 
^tavihana, ete. ate found to be correct, and liencc there 
«s no reason why Bapa should not be trusted. 

Dur Bapa gives an addiUonal chain to 

our evidence in linking the Trirandrum pla>Tj to Bhasa. 

VAKPATIRAjA (Eighth Century) 

fri Jd of a.s ‘a 

tnratlof fire ( mnmwnfim etc.). •’The epithet" as 

gajft , Dr Uanerjt Sastn and Prof. Ghatak bii-A 

whSIiver references from the dramas 

_f occurs—expressions such as firi» 

It sacnficml fire, etc, being included in the list * 

L nro j^ecssary. nor correct, we tlrink to go so far 

feho^'to' 

- 

twi. f, saj: 0^1^80*1*1, jras. 
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pecuhar feature of BhSsa^ is 

JAYADEVA (1200 A. D.) 
who in his PrasannaragJtava says 

*n|Tt 

itn: wftixrm i 

BhSsa is here clescriiied as the *La«ghter of Poetry, 
( Hasa, in other W'ords, means'humour,' and 

there arc many instances of boisterous {Pratijna, pp» 
30-6 J ) and quiet ( Pr<j/, p. 13 ; Mt\ p. 22 ) humour in our 
plays.' Other examples are the scenes in which the 
characters of Santusla ( Atfi), Maitreva (Ciir), Vasantaka 
(Svafma), SaJrdra (Ciir). Sudhakira (Prat) etc. are 
presented. The scenes between BhTina and Ghatotkaca 
in Ure Sfv and between BhTma and BfhannaJa and 
Abhintanyu (in the Poiic ) arc also full of subtle homoar. 
ffAsa as luieri by JayTiilevii does not mean ‘alliteTation*, 
as taken by Dr, L^vj. Curiously enough. Dr. Raja fails 
to see any trace of humour tn these play's y 

In Uje introductory verses in praise of gods and poets 
in lite Avaniisuiuiarikitiltd which has been ascribed to 

DAN DIN (?) 

there is the following verse (p. 2, verse 1 1 ) in glorification 
of Bhasa*:— 

vrmsfv fruei mn: •rrai: u 

Bhiisa is herein said to Ik* living through his dramas 
which arc, as it were, his body. One Bhasa, like the God 
Vilsudeva described in his Dv, has assumed so many 
forms! We are tohl in Lhis verse about two 
characteristics of Bhasa's dramas, viz,, that the five 
technical divisions known as sandhin, such as mtikha etc,, 
clearly visible in these dramas, and that they possess 
distinct differentia ting characteristics such as different 
vrttis (styles of compositions), as suit tJie prevailing 
sentiments. These cannot be said to be the characteristics 
exclusively applicable to BhSsa, as the poet has to bring 
out his [Joint through comijarison; and our plays will 

t BMMji shijh, jrah. mi. p. m. s tsn. u, «i4. j 

AtwUuwtJ^tluHM. Ha. S. aiddnc, iSSt. 
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deserve consideration to be ranked amtiny BtiSsa’s works 
if they do not mititate ai'ainst these descriptions: Thai 
these pl5t>'s answer the first characteristic will bo seen from 
MM. T. Gaiiapati Sastrrs coininefitarjc$ on titem, as a1s<i 
from the introductions by Prof. Dhru^-a and Venkataiama 
Si^tri to the different plays In Ihe group editeti bj- them.' 
With regtird to the second concerning the styles 
a dose study of these dnimus shows that the jKict has 
recourse to differed styles as befit Uve occasion. Such 
differences, even in live same drama, do not speak divenvity 
of authonhip. It will thus be seen that Daiidin'‘s 
dtamcteristics apph- to these plays and hence they may 
be taken to have conve from BhSsa. 


We find, therefore, that the characteristics of 
BJiSsa mentioned by Bapa, V^kpati, Jayadeva and 
Daodio are all found in our play*. *‘lt would certainly 
be a nmtsetfuiiur,*' as Dr. Keith sa>'s, "to conclude 
tiiat the Trivandrum plays are Bh^sa's, tiitnply because 
they are begun by the SGtradhara.*” But, ns would Ih: 
readily seen above, our conclusion is not Uiscd on that 
interpretation of BSpa's testimony alone; it has been 
confirmed by other unimpeachable grounds. 

SOME BIBlSA VEHSE5 AND THEIK BEARING 
ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 


it is well known that there are thirteen verses in 
all that are ascribed to Bh^ by anthologists and none 
of them is found in the TrU-andrum pbvs. Some of 
them clearly may not belong to him as they arc attributed 
to others. One of them is found in the MoituvititSii 
The topic of Uie anthology verses will be dealt with in 
detail later on. Here we shall consider only one verse 
from the anthologists, which the ^dntgadharapaddfiaii 
has ascribed to BhSsa; and this ascription is nm 
doubted by Dr- W'etler, Dr. Sarup and Dr, Thomas.* 

The verse runs thus ? 
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It 

This clearly show’s {xiints of coitTiection with 
Avi, IV. 9: 

aifijrn I 

QtwtUMivfft 
iwi T»l^'i>Hi#ii 1 

The two verses, besides the simik: of ilie/*Nouvcau 
riche," contain a itumher of cominon words (underltfied 
alcove for easy reference) indicating a coni mo n aiithorshi|). 
Similar featares to ihc at>ove antliolog)'verse are found 
in Car, 1. 26; Pane, I. 6, 7, 18; Pratijiid, I. ^lAvt, \'. I 
ami Car, 1. 28. ‘Adhya* ‘rich' seems to be a favourite 
word with the writer of tliese plays, 

“The resemblance shown is, be it noted," as 
aptly observed by Dr. Thomas, "not between the 
latter [r. e. the author of the Trivandram pla>'s} and 
the author of some Svtrpnavasavaiiaita, but between! 
him and Bhilsa nominatim'V 

Prof. Kuppusw'anii Sastfi in his inicoductton to 
the Aicaty'acOijuniapi (p. 23) quotes from Abhina%fabkaraii, 
a commentary on Bharata Nd^ya^stra by Abhinavagupta, 
the folloxving passage which contains one verse frorn 
UliSsa.: u JdTpn ^ 1 «u dflt aiJrttr I snTnu^rmmntm: l aminr- 

aahtni snw^ imwfu ftiu: i mtftr w w iffiwuniir') 

5^ I mn mr dm i ^ i 

wtm iR^ f wd 

tfpfw m %swT«f fuT^nrnft n 

Abhinavagupta cities this as an instance of ntndra.* 

In deference to Prof. Dhruva's ivisii wc herewith 
append our rendering of the verse. For the missing 
syllables in the first line we read and propose 

'Win’ for 'wTwr in the second line, and for 

‘sf f^Farmh* , VVe translate; that (divine) Treldyuga 

1 JHAS, iasa» w, BSl'Mfl, 1 TW* oocmi. »iili lUitlii »l 

r iii4^'a^^i*iiunt. Voi, 1 .. oos. 












^6 

may be raid lo have come to an end ( since KSvapa i-} 
intent on outrage); that Maiihill does not at piesent 
seem to be ilte object of Kama’s love par tjcc^Uence 

danger). The heart of this man 
(jm, I. e.s of Ravapa ) is not kind (as owing to lust he has 
^mecruel) If this man (f. r, the speaker of 

‘o ^ Hanuman) were to 

5 s]ieakeMdanumiin) 

will noi l>c satislidl unless the hitler’s ( i. e., Ravana's) 

body was cut to thousands of pieces, w in’ the 
^ond and third line has been taken to refer to Ravann, 
and ( in the sense of srt -ait: ) to the speaker of 
the verse, V\e are doubtful about die word «*at. 

This vers^ U not found in the Trivandrum plays 
ts contest refers it probable that the verse m^^trXr 
to some Rama phiy, and Prof. Dhruva connects the 

of * 5 *® in with the sentiments 

haiata expressed m that speecli or later on 

abduction of SM to 
him* and after uttering 'Svhiu? (do you sav Stu 

lie ddWH UHCOliecions* 

i» in an Unhappy 

mood afterwards he expresses his wrath sarcastically 
but r,e is angry with his mother, not wiih Rflvana h 

Bharatas mood for uttering the verse quoted bv 

assigns lo Bharata 

\\ e find a suitable comexi for the verse m the AhU in 

Hanomiin ts gradually 
v^ri «> much, ilTat after 

f cannot restrain his anger 

^ and he must have uttered the vena- 

nm^uetc. after ^ It, 

^m^t. It will be Seen that both Maiihilland Rsvapa 
arc there 1 the hitter is giving cause for liauum'Cn 

hy'^ fmthr^lir^a *‘=’^ 

worn 01 Ar>a Rama f sunummH *mmvnnfa >. which 


^»: l^rsUBnanw tlnUMo#. [flti,, 
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is, as the verse in question says, destroying K^varti to 
pi(»:cs ({nwi Second thoughts, however, 

convince }lanuma.n of the futility of such a course 
being followed by him, as be says imnie<ltatcly afterwards : 
wnwi i 



II 


II. 16) 


and so he reserves the task of killing RSvatta for Srt RIma. 
Tlierc appears to l)e a break beti^’een mwi t ^ 

and and the verse etc- must naturally 
ot»me betv^n the ttvo to pve expression to Hanuman's 
uncontrollable anger. 

If the above context suggested by us be correet, 
Prof. Dhruva's objection as to BhOiSi’s authorship of the 
Abh becomes invklid.' The fact that as many .is two 
verses from the Abh have been omitted in the m MS and 
one in the ^ MS as used by Venkatarama Burma, lends an 
added plausibility to the view that tJic verse etc. 

might have siippiKl from the Abh* 

Thus, the two above-mentioned verses go to prove 
genuine Bh^sa echoes in theTrivnndrum plays; and we 
have already prox'cd Bh^sa's authorship of them on the 
testimony of the Nafyadiirpa^ttr and Raja^kara, confirmed 
by BS^pa, Vdkpati, ja^deva and Dapdin. As aptly 
observed by Dr. Keith, “to ignore these coincidences 
and to leave us with an artonj'rnotis dramatist of the 
highest Indian rank is to demand too much from 
probability"/ 

SOME CONTRARY VIEWS ON THE ACTHliNTICITY 
OF THE TRIVANDRUM PLAYS. 

Apropos of the question of the authorship of tliese 
pla}'s some contrary views need refutation and in the 
following pages an attempt tvlll be made to ans\ver the 
view's held by the antagonists. The problem divide itself 
into four heads, viz, (i) whether l^ktibhadm is the author 
of these plays % (li) whether ^fldraka is tlie author; (tVi) 
whether these dramas show any Kerala influence; and (fo) 
whether they ate stage adaptations at compilations. 

1 DhrUTit. IViih.nJ+ liiftr,+ pp. tT^dO. f T., t|l. ft uuJ dD frafn 

GaiuiiwU aiMtEi'ifr -tdlt. M UTl toiiini /n ilm Idn- llm Laban«da. ON^f ^ ll^ 
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t. B EI Asa ve j^s as sa k ti bi i a dra. 

Oil the iMisis of the airactunil verbal siiiiiEarities 
that exist Eictween JJakilbliadra's Jicaryacu^/amtuii ami 
^itie ol Uie Tnvandrujii plays, Sakiibhadni is, nssencd to 
be the author of the plays or at least some of them. 
Much capital is made of the fact of the three Kama 
rinnnas viz. the Prat. Abh and Jicarya found 

comprised together in an old injured intai MS of 
Malabar * Bui a MS copy just like any printed l>ook of 
^ectiojts jti modern tintes, may and can comprise within 
iWeir the writing of differenl authors without any harm”' 
So this proves nothing. 


the 


Prof, A., Krishna Fisluimti, who suegesto 
authorship of ScUrtibhadra, controverts it (mrtbep on on 
actount of the author's name being found in the Aicana 

flrumas alone (i, e, 

n f ^ have withheld Ins name.”' 

- u'• ^ by (tavinn that it 

is without sufficient warrant".* ' 


Mr. Menon^ and probably Dr, llinumnd SastrfaJso, 

authority of Prof. PiRharati 
and Prof. Sastn ; and the latter, as shown above, an? not 
v^y Hurt of their pr«;idon.* W® shall first consider 
whether on miemal evidence, the three KUmn dramas 
could be assigned to a single author. The Praf nnd 
J«caryrt stand qurte tbstinct on account of the different 
plans of action conceived by their resjxjctive authors to 
carry out the same events e, ic. alKliiction of SM, in the 
tim dramas. Differences oi toniiieramunt are visible jjj 
the useof the staiue-houfie in the Prai and of Cudflttiai. 

coarse of 

action, Rtima le shown more tlignified and having a 
keener sens^- of moral duty in the Prai. The Abh cannol 
»e from the iMiii of the author of the Aictirya as tlierc ire 
mmiy overlappings and rejietitions {f. p. scenes !rf 
Asokavanika, fire^rrlcal, etc.) which cemnnou sense would 

““ in n «.b4S 

In notine the amibnU g of Ihc Atcarya with ,h, 

t aiijipiMira)pil S«ari. Intr n_ in a n --- 

iCmiciMi.!«, 21, as. A.t p lie, 4 P' ® -'•'W.a p, ft. 

*31-4«. HlnnanirSittL^Ui^ « * n?****^‘ 
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Triv:indritm group, tlw above-mentioned schoJars seem 
to bavc ignorccl points of tlifTerenoe between the two, 
which tcil nuite another story* The j\d)uli verse nRti 
nrtiloijuc iti the nre of the nnture of clnssicaf 

dramas and not 'short and succinct' like the BhUsa plays, 
and tliev mention the name and w'orks of the author. 
The Bhamtavakya in the Jkarya is of 4 uiU; difierm 
ivpe from the normal fwt etc. of tbe Trtvanilroni 

plays, I'wrther, as stated by Prof, t'aranjape, ide;is 
and espreiisiotiii, words and phrases, characteriKation and 
pint-construction have very little in eortLmon with the 
salient features of the Bhilsa plays”.' 

f^ktibhadra mentions the Uam^iifFi-asavadtifttt as 
one of his works in the prologue to the Attcaryd and the 
auti-Bhatiattes are at pains lo identify it with some one 
*ir the other of the Trivandrum plays. Prof. 
Koppuswnnii declares the Untnada to be "cloady similar 
in spirit and plol tci iht; or thril il vvji^ 

title for the Pratifnd, liaving reference to VaugandJi.ir- 
ilyana’s ruse of feigned madness; the learned l>rofc^r 
makes a further gness of the VHtttdda being Ideniical 
with a MS in Govt. Oriental MSS Library, K. No.^27B4, 
docket ted as VitidvdsavadaHitt but concludes that “in the 
present state of our knowledge it is not p«>ssible to lift up 
any of these statements above the sphere of a reasonable 
goe?a”,* The same l^iiiavosrttwidaf/d has Ijcnm assigned 
to Sadraka by A. R. Sarasvatt; _ Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
on account of the words Umndtlit and Svttfttut being 
synonymous, and relying on the fact of tlie three R^ma 
druTn^is being foond in ode MS, is **tcmptcd to think of 
the probable irientity of the Trivandrum play with the 
work of ^aktibhadra”/ 

The first three acts of the VfHtfiJitsdtWiriro have 
•ippearctl in book fomt, and the later acts are in course of 
publication in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras.' 
Dr. C- K. Raja, in a paper read before the Patna Oriental 
Conference, of which only a summary has api>eared in the 
proceedings and transactions, shites that the play consists 
of eiglit acts.* Possibly this is the s:ijne work referretl 
to in the Mdlatt'i^fadhiivat Act 11,‘utnssnr n rrii’ 


1 j/iii tl. Pr 9- '$ HtiTTrnnwitirni tjAiiiri, Tnlr+h 

I pp, YTQ* p. 10/ I 

t; JOK. 1>K. rr I IB- I VI,|i.M>5- 


J ry, 0; «3 It p. 
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3S \wd£| appear fnim jif* afi™. (p^ « 

M.O.SJ* \Vc have carXny Rone 
ihrnwgh ihe portion of the draimi puliliBheft«« fiir, and 
hntl iniit H lias much In common with tlie of 

Hhasa. 1 here wo, however, iinportnin divergenoes in ihe 
p ot from tlie tJjfciyana plays of Bhflsa and the known 
l/dnyana legends, Uius, this plnv speaks of the 
" VasavadatiA with &injnyit, dream 
ot Mahasi:na ins plan to capture U d a y a ii a 

si>ecially with the intention of making the latter 
hiK MPn-m-Iaw, ^augandharilyapa also having aji unlucky 
drejim and spreading the news of the <leath of Udayana 

I m Sf ^ ’•^t^ging a fake funei^l of 

h mself in the presence of the public who ivere under the 
dtusion of Ins magic ( vtdya^^ war between iVadyota and 
Vatsariljrt s supporters, etc. There are to be seen many 
fJhSsa^ echoes in the work, show-ing that the autlior was 

10 be welt* 

reed m da^ical dramas. Vif/dvdsavadaiiu Is only the 

MS * work was known to the owner 0/ the 

Mb. 1 here ts nothing m the body of the MS*' as has 
been observed by Prof. K Sastri. *‘to n-arlJm tL' 

Much therefore, need not be attached to it. 

same^s'thc^L^ ^ 5 ^iis Vhidvdsavadaita is the 

ana Uial. tucrefore, there is no nccesaiiy to look nn in 
e^ theTri.-Mdmni plays for rdentilication with 
SS\ikd£dm the whole lot 

kt 1 brings forth the testimony of ^vkit 

t * ® t'^tijccture ^ aasi'^ing 

the Bhrts,! plav-s to him, Tho prologue to the Aicarra 
slat« in umnistokable terms that there was no S.vTi3fcnt 
drama in Ker^da before Saktibhadin’s time, i, e. tenth 
o^ttip'. But wc hat'c references to Bha?ia long' before 
that time, at any rate, since the seventh century ( Bilnxl 
Hence, Saktibhiidra cannot be the author of ' ^ 

that were known centurien before his time. 


ihc plays 


1 Mid. Oi Barfai*/^ r'jw^,, - . - 
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Cumulative effect of wliitt wu have staled alxive 
is conclusively against the authorship of Snktibhadra. 
He was simply an irnitatpr of Bhasa, Ascription of 
the TrivandroTti plays to Saktibhadru, in Dr. Keith's 
opinion, “evinces the same curious lack of disorijuimtiun 
which ascribes to Da in I in the AvantlsunduriAaiha, credits 
Bapa with the Ptirvaitpariititya would rob Kalidasa 
of the Ittusartthdra."’ 


a, SUDRAKA? 


Of lute, it has i^cen seriously projxtundcd by some 
that Sudraka may be the author of some of these 
Trivandrum plays.* Mr. A. H. Santsvati identihes 
SQdraka with ViktUTnaditya and credits him with ilic 
authorship of the Mfvchakiiiika and Vindvdsavadaitti* 
the latter of, whtdi, as indicatctl ahos'e, may have 
come from i^ktibhadm. In the introduction to the 
'CaiurbkdtjV the ediutrs follow the some view and 
^scrilK the .V/vcA, Bdf, ,*lpi and l^atmrdjacarittt to 
Sadmka/ Mr. Sunkor tries to prove the identity of Bhasa 
and l^Qdraka placing Bhasa (that is, i^Qdraka, according 
to him} between 475*500 A. D. and ascribes to him the 
authorship of the Svapna, Pmtf/iui, AAA, PaAc, />u, Bdt, 
Avit Padmaprdbhtiakct anti Mrcck* 

All these scholars pronounce the Ctir to t)e an 
abridgment for stage pujitoses of the AJfcch or a differeni 
recension of the latter, and on genera) grounds of 
fumilarity ascribe some of the Trivandrum plays to 
Sadraka. Relationship between the Cdr an<l Mfcc/i will 
be considered in a later chapter and there it will be shown 
especially on account of the esiiciuia] differences betwiHm 
the two, that the Mfcch is the revised and enlarged 
version of the Cdr, BoUi tiiese works can never be 
contemporaneous, nor can they be the work of the same 
author. It will thus 1 m* seen that in the view of the 
matter that we take, the question of Sodmka does not 
arise, he being later in time to the coni{)osiiinn of the 
Trivandrum plays, and the latter works being from tfic 
pen of one author, there con be found no works from 

t im„ ^tt. I A. U Siiran^i, tiUir.'f, IS, pp, soil SU i 
tuit»kiiita4>a K*tl. rEUr.; Iteilwr, /OTF, % r]i 41-M. i 

W'trS, 13, p. ST^ 4 liitt.. irp. tt'lll. S VtOnv^iiwtriinm \* wu •tUniilJw 
UUs rtxrtbi fW* MS niHl b« T. O. SMlri, p. Vi pHiiM Mu. ;aj»<S 

Jh Uw Uo. Uetc ms Ubvr. Sutat, aM V. 1. p COr 
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aniOTfpit ihem la be fathered upon isQtlraka or anybody 

Hi. K' ER ALA 1N F LU E N CE. 

, contended that iliese pla}*6 show ;i 

Ktmla mtlaciice as is evident from "Some Frakrit 
pasKige^ Three vvords fn>[ii the Cdt have f>cen picked 
up by r>r Raja as showing a Kerala origin, of u<hich 
(Vfih* hixa liecn sliown by Dr. Thomas to be of Sanskrit 
{kiiemity, and the other two also, are shown not to be due 
t(» any Kenda induence by Harihar Sastri.' 

Frof Kuppuswami Sastri Hitds in the use of the 
word Sai$thatid/ta;^ reference to the Sambandha marriages 

The teamed scholar further fmdn 
in Mahasena sriueen an elderly Malayalam lady and a 
Ma ay^h in \ augati^iarayapa/ We fad to see any special 

. fW As to Sambandha 
marriages, iwmbaiidha is neither more nor less than civil 

' of divorce. The presentation of a 
doth by the twm to the vaM with a social dinner 

T'? SamWit mantras are 

recited... The wife di^ not share the religious life of her 
liuiband and the husband does not intordine with bb wife 

V^^-. / ^ ^ marriages of 

mdattA and Kurangt, which are alleged to be 
Sambandha mamages* we find that neither orUiese can 
siyl«l as such on any accomrt. Mr. R. Kavi, anotlicr 
anti-Bha^ite, asserts on the contrary that these dramis 

‘ f'rof* K. Rama Pbhatoti 
’T' conclusion 

Tr^ confined to KeraJa alone, Uiat these dram^ 
proceed from Kerala ^ such, c. g,. are : (i> The crueen^s 
towards a low*born person has been taken to 
m^ly that she was a sfteka woman in accordance with the 
practice fif the Kcralti kings* Obviotisly n 
[nierpremio. ! The fact ihS Ihe qucen^Ar^thcI 
kmg of SauvJras speaks aeainst \nv 
(<•«) The tonn of ajiea •Matuta' (‘Uncle-) to'olirS*": 

K?Js&'' 

1^34 9A, rvfirtbt. |j|i, ^ ^ i S®. O/Jf.S 

.M,. a. ,"• "'• *>*•«»=“•: 
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U not Featrit:t<s<.l to Kuniln alone. («i) At one place, ProF. 
Pishiiroti is constrained to admit that the author was a 
non-Malayalj, showing Utereby the necessity of extrenae 
caution re<iuired in jumping to conclusions from isolated 
instances. 

Messrs. INsbarotis on account of (1) the absence of 
Sltfl in the cornnation^ (2) reference to Htatue-houses, and (3) 
m.inner of \vorshipping the statues, find a local colouring 
therein!.' 

As to tlie queen not partaking in the coronation, Dr, 
Cj. Sastri has shown that it was only in the first coronation 
of RaiTia in the Prat that Sltil did not take {larl as it 
wiis a coronation ns Yuvaraja and hence of secondary 
im|X)rtance. Besides, V^asistha, Vamadeva and others 
knew before^hand that the coronation was not to take 
place.' .Vnd further, by sejianiting Sltil the poet d^ribed 
the v<r/Air/<r-incident foiieshadowing forest life. On 
the occasion of the main coronation of Rima aslking, 
however, SUa is mentioneii as having been witli him. 
bimilarly in die Ahk at the main coronation, Slia 'is 
described as being with R^toa,* Prof, Paranjafie, on the 
other hand, saj’s that Sitil did not take part in either and 
justifies Site’s absence in the first coronation on the 
authority of the Itdmdyaiia* As to the second 
coronation, he says that the RamdyaiJia mentions , Suit’s 
accomtKinying Rama on the occasion and also of 
^trughna and Hharata and the mothers ‘ but Bhasa did 
not follow tlte Rdmiyana in making Rama alone leave tlic 
stage lest the stage would have been left empty. It waii 
thus for the convenience of the stage and not for the 
custom of Kerala that Kama leaves the stage alone. * 

Turning to the second argument of the Plsharotis, 
v»s, dial the idea of die Pratima-grha is^ suj^ested from 
the statue of a Chetii king in a Siva temple at 
Tiru^'anchikulam, Dr. Sastri distinguishes ^the 
Pratima-grhas in the drama from the statue in the Siva 
temple, 'hie drama mentions the statue-house as 
intended for the installations and worship of the departed 
kings and not a Siva or temple with the sta tue of 

1 LVilicinK. pp.30.at. t vnttaii Simif/. p. 100 : aS'Oa. 8, |il> 030.081. 
# pw. p, 131, •iMPusnfiA* mi trtWftii 

/iw, p. oj. arfjtrii urNfltw na: si i 

Imr.. pp. X1I1-.XUC. 
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3 departed king ‘The sort of I^ratima-gfha descrihetl 
m dte says MM. Dr. G. Sastr,; k toVtl^d 

^ Kerala onJy stands proved by tlie discovery «f 
^sanfiga statues some fifteen years neo. MM Dr 
Ijaraprasad Sastn lias drawn aiiention to the prevalence 

jjingsin Kajputana called Chatria, from iincient ^ines 

7hlT '^t® ant* food is offered iJ 

n Ttk, detnl in war are presented 

oiner postures, ft wil] be seen, therefore that iln« 
contenoon also of the I'isharotis falls to the ground, 

rttK-,. While-^slnng of ihe statue-house, flowers ant! 
KdmSyatafMJl^'" ‘•'“f'Pt'O" irom ihe 

•he Car after S„d«ka. and ,he v.n“ aC ba^UlTn 

»adM“;STa:il '^^Sen^ 

irem acomtiMW sonree, which Dr. G. Saatri siw th^ 

hta.' ‘ Th Tartf' 

ztenaf^whierit? i'^rL''" V-lF' 

BW =■ '«« <)»•« fo> the Pra,. r “ C 

, 1 . •« the basts for the itrr^rit i 
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nrj:iy find many verses coirnnun to it and Avi,"* which 
proves notliing. Farther it has not been shown that the 
story of the Avi wras not esifiting before Dapclin* 

Thus these arguments also fail to bring conviction 
home, and hence the efforts to show Kerala influence in 
these dramas and thereby to indicate them as the 
compositions of a Kerala dramatist are fruitless, 

Dr, Ganapati Sastri experienced sweetness, 
directness and vigour in these dramas and he proclaimed 
these as the characteristic merits of our plays; but, as 
stated by Dr. Thomas, “that is not the character of the 
Kerala Sanskrit in genera!,—witness the fifttiodaya and 
similar works"/ 

Further, these dramas arc quite well known in 
Kerala since the last ten centuries. Had they b^en the 
w’ork of any Cakylr or a Kerala dramatist, the 
rhetoricians or arnhologists might have embodied the 
names of the authors when they took verses from these 
piay& This clearly bJxdws that tliey are not the works of 
any poet from the South, 

We do not know anything definitely about the 
ability of the C&kyars to compose dramas in Sanskrit. 
Prof, Otto Stein {‘itidotigtca Pragttesiat I, 1939, pp, 21 ff.) 
has xt] ready raised doubts as to how far the Cakyars 
were literary men who were capable of recasting classical 
dramas by shortening them and working them up into stage 
plays/'’ Prof, K. Rama Pisharoti, on the other hand, 
^Clares thorn to be literary men and scholars, but this 
does not seem to be proved. Satiskritlste must really 
be grateful to Prof. Plsharoii for the amount of varied 
informatiott supplied by him with regard to the Kerala 
theatre.* Illustrations also accompany his leame<l 
articles puhlislicd in the AUJ and therein he tells us about 
the various types of the spectacular entertainments in 
Kerala under liiree heads, the religious, secular and 
semi-rdigious. For tile Bhasa controversy, we are 
concenuS with the last bead which dc:Js with Sanskrit 
dramas—especially the variety known as "KuliySttam.” 
The numl>Gr of acts in which the CskySrs can train 
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themselves is set'cmy-itvo including praftasanas and 
one-act plays. Many of these acts have liecn identified* 
The stereotyped stkdpunu is sard to l>e due to Kcmta 
relom. Now, the stage reform in Kerala is not placed 
earlier than the eighth century, while the Svapjuivdsava- 

(and the other plays of the groop) existed in the form 
m which tve have it at present, much before that time* It 
is, therefore, most reasonable to suppose that Bh&sa*s 
ilramas were most [»pular in the Soutli from early times 
on account of their being admirably suited for the stage;. 
And the Kerala dramatists {itid actom were much 
impressed by the different devices in these dramas 
employt^ for stage economy and the slagc-^vorthines-^ of 
tficM plays, that they at once copied those iieculiarities 
iind embodted them in their manuals. In course of time 
when these dramas hjst thc^rcrrocnner from their Jit/idSatta 
people forgot about Bhasa^g authorship of them, and 
^me to regard iJie innovations as those inaugurated 
by the Kerala dramatists. 

To sum up the whole discussion about the Kerala 
origin of the rrivandfum Bh^sa plays, w*e may say with 
I rof. Paranjape, who would rather apiwar to be harsh on 
® ®5^called Kerala-pandits: ^The dcsecratina 

vand^ism of literary thieves of Kerala may 
CCTiainly ite able to mangle and mutilate old plays ; but 
they can never build up a new superstructure of the 
t^hcacy of a Svapnavdsavafhitia or the grandeur of a 
Fratitna 


lu, AIMPTATIONS OR COM PI L AT ] ONS ? 

* 1 . * suggested as a last recourse 

mat it these works cannot be the cKimpositions of the 
Kerida poets, thase poets must, at least, have brought 
out thei^r compilation or adaptation. Dr. Barnett, however 
imlds that these plays were worked over by the court 
p«ts of the PiiKjya kings, while A. R. Sarasvati and 
others take them to be from the Pallava kin"^ ' In 
Bupiwrt of this Messrs, Pisharotis, Dr. Raja and Prof. K 
basin bring forth no stronger argument than the existence 
of a living tradition among Malayalam pandits;* MM. 
Dr. T. fa. Sastn, G. ftarihar Sastri, S. Naraycnan Potti 
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and oilicsrs tlm cmrc'ctneiis of lEtiii tradittuiu' Dr: 

Siiklhaiikar ftniln '^a subittaritlal basts for this assumjitioi^'^ 
in Dr, Lfivi’s discovory of two treatises on rhetofics* 
Dr. Raja states that in Malnbtif there is a dramatizetl 
version of the Rdm^ytJtta in iwenty'One acts, presumabty 
compilations by CSk^’Srs! ’ But this dramatized 
R^dmdyatja Sa|;a is nothing else than the Prni, Ahh ami 
Aicarya, Does ihc learned Doctor assign the Aicaryif 
also to Cflky&r authorship ? 

Dr. Thomas has proved that the plot and text of 
the original i^va^na have not undergone any great 
transfer mat ion^ and they have been attested *'at such a 
date and in such a manner as to rer^uirc us to dispense... 
with.,.a]I consideraUons of Kerala dramatic practice*’.' 
And the Svaptta was, and is, the must popular piece Oii 
stage I The existence of other dramas of the group prior 
to tlie seventh century A. D. has been testiR^ by Bdpa. 
The stage reforms in Kerala began long after that anil 
the Aicarya hails as the first drama from the South. 
Hence the theory of adaputtion or compilation by actor» 
or Pandits is untenable. 

"A coiiipUation"t writes Dr. VViitiemit?., “is a 
literary work composed of materials, culled from different 
^vorks and authors, like the Prmrifo.v or the Huniiman 
iViifu^a....every one of the thirteen Bhasa p!a)'s...has the 
mark of originality. It is simply absurd to call plays like 
Sva/inn or Atn compilations. ,Vocf'e//i and./rr/i*r<£ Cu^ar 
remain worl® of Shakcsjware even when lliey arc adapted 
for tlu* sui^,...we ahvays find some original idea [ in Uiese 
plays] w'hich prcsupfioses an original [kh;i and not a 
compiler”.' Though Llicre is a gocKl deal of change in 
Dr. Winleniitz's views regarding iIil- authorship of these 
plays, lie hohU the same viewh about their not being 
compilnlions or adaptations. Says he: “ Plays like 
Orubhayiga, Panctfriitra and Btf/ncoriVo, to say nothing 
of such works as the Svirbativusiwadatia and PraiiJffA- 
Yauffatnifiardyatfa, or A vittniralia are original w'orks, and 
cannot by any stretch of the term be designated .as 

I n. Siiuii. rviikBi .vM|i. fip. m, ivui, Ukbpiiinn inir 
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*CompilutiunsV'' Thus, tlie&c Triv^ndnim BhiiHn playi^ 
cannot be cnllcti adaptations, since, thou^fh dntmatte 
works Huch as those of Kalidasa or Shakespeare **ajfe 
specially liabJe to recast”, "they do not thereby forfeit 
their connection with tlietr orif^'tnal authors.” * 

’ Further, tiie Cflkyars stayc only select acts after 
giving different names to them, e. g. ,\ttt nt rd ii ka^ 
tiephdlikdMa, Malidtika, etc, with necessary changes.* 
Hence the particular act would be adapted for the stage 
and not the whole dramatic work; so whole dramas 
cannot be set aside as adaptations. We find that aU the 
acts from our plays present the same reaturea of style 
and iliought, wliich is quite impossible if a jiarticylar 
act ts from the stage edition and the remaining part from 
tbe original, it is but a natural conclusion, therefore, dmt 
our plays are not stage copies, Ddmaka Prah€Uaittrm 
may be cited as the best instance of » compdation. 

■Hie same arguntent may tic used with regard to 
the Aicarya- Sdcct scenes from this play alwj are 
cnacterl; so why is it ascribed to l^htihhadra ? The 
MaUavtlasa, Hdkunfala and Ndgattanda also are not 
called adaptaiitms tliough they form part of the repertory 
ijf Kerala actors. The and Mfcch have different 

names for different acts mven by the Clkyllrs, still they 
|iass under the names of tbeir respective autliors. It 
seems that our plays are called adaptations simply because 
in addition to their bemg included in the Cakyftr 
repertoire, they arc anonymous { and being so are thought 
capable of Ijeing asaignetl to any one as a common 
property. It is really the most unhappy thing that such 
should t>e the case with the work^ of the piotiwr Indian 
dramatist. 


Though It was argued that a targe number of plays 
form part of Lhe "Keiala Nillaka Cakra", the term at pi^nnt 
is confined only to Bhasa’s works in the Tfivandmm 
series. Why is it that in spite of diligent research no 
further MSS of the so-called Kerala Nataka Cakia are 
discovered? t| may iierhape be that there are no 
scpaniic plays that can be designated as Kerala Ka^ka 
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Cskra; tlint the Kcoh ACUirs, who arc chilled ilmniatiaU 
by ciiiuriesy, were nol vrigitial wTiterE in Sanskrit; and 
that Sanskrit texts atone eonstiluted what ItHs been called 
l\cral:i Na^ka Cakra. 

In spite of various articles elucidating the part Uxe 
Cfikyjirs played in the development of the KcraJa stage, 
we as yet get no idea as to wliat they' did wttli regard 
to the teids of Sanskrit works. As justly otuiervcd by 
Dr. Johnston, “it would alsr> l^e desirable to know what 
liberties this schcxil of actors tot>k with the text of other 
plays already knovi n to us in standard recensions; for 
tills would give us some iiteasure of the extent to which the 
originals may have lieen manipulated for these acting 
\ersiotis.'‘’ From the fact that no light has yet been 
tlirown on tins point by any aiiti-Bh^itc Kerala scholar, 
whidi would at once have settled the contnivcrsy to a 
great extent, we are afraid, there do not seem to be any 
serious difTerences lietween the authf^'ni* and the actors' 
\-ef^ionK of the same play. 

W'hy the anti-Ilhasaites should not see the oilier 
ivay round is a thing that passes understanding. Why 
not take it that all the so-called peculiarities of the 
Kerala stage arc imitations of and improvements on Bha:sa 
after practical experience? If these Trivandrum plays 
are really the stage versions of different Sanskrit jilaj's, 
where are the originals of which these plays are mete 
adaptations? Why is It that of the different dramatic 
pieces enacted by llic professional players those of Hhaaa 
only should be lost ? Supposing these Trivandm'm playh 
Had in their prologues an explicit mention of Ohasa as 
tiieir author, or by some good chance wo come across 
N15S from the North of Bh^i pluys identical will) thoise 
published in the T. S, S., what aiiout Uie traces of a later 
period, Kemla influence, etc. found in our plays by the 
antagonists ? The kind of evidence demanded by some 
of the non'belie vers for establishing the authenticity of 
the Trivandriun plays is of such a nature that it can 
never coinefortlu 

Thus, all the above arguments would strongly anti 
conclusively establish, it is hoped, ihat these plays are 
original com positions iind cannot be called compilations 
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nr ada^ptations by any amount of provinciaiistn or 
of Imagination. Minor changes are inevitable and might 
have been introduccid by the Cflkyfto) for conveniences of 
the stage. But that does not rob Bh^ of the authorship 
of titese plays. It is a relief to read from an antagonist 
plays have come down to ue almoet intact with 
komc omissioda”.' “ 


t aanbRraAfK, S,p. U. 




CHAPTER 111. 


THE DATE OF BHASA. 

Chronatoyiy in tKe history of tiidi;in Htentiure in 
shfouded In mystery and in spite of ihe efforts of many 
■research scholars, most of the riddles stilt reraain unHolved. 
The prohlem of the date aiid birth''place of KjllidSsa has 
en{{ag:ed ihc allcntion of eminent SanslintiEts for over 
a century and still we are without any date or place for 
the Shakespeare of India, that may he acceptable to all. 
t^ne is rather tempted to {juotc the ofi-rcpcated utterance 
of a celebrated American orirntallKt: ‘*All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bi>wl«l down 
again.*' * 

Tilt date of BhiLsti is one of the mtnst vexed 
questumt- in Indian chronology and one is surprised to 
find a difference of over fifteen hundred years in the 
earliest and latest rlates ascribed to him by different 
scholars.* We have already seen that these dramas arc 
neither compilations nor adaptations, and also that the 
earliest reference to them by name is from Bapa ( 7th 
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centur}’ A. D.). Theruf^rc uU dates Eati^r lliiin the 7lh 
centur)' assi^rned to BhUsa are cieurly out of order* In 
corning nt our own conclusions as t<» the problem 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE which fixes the upi»er limit 
of the date, may be considered first. 


1. Concerning the sources of the plays, we find 
that the epic and the Rdmdyaittr plays are based on the 
two great epics,, the U day ana plays are drawn from 
historical traditions, the Avimdraba Irom popular folklore 
(or preferably a Jdfaka story) and the Cdrudatia is 
possibly of the poet's own creation. Now, Udayana, 
Pradyota and Darialca are liistotical personages and their 
pericKi has been generally accepted to he not later than 
the 6th century B, C.* The epics were certainly known 
before this period, though in a different form to that we 
ha\e at present. Avim&raka may be a legendary hero 
who can l>e placed before this [lertod, artd CArutLitIa also 
is not later. 

Thus, Bliasa dramas are not earlier than the 6th 
century B, C. 

2. \Vc find some‘historical data’ tn the 
Svii^#fd(. The Prali/tid enumerates the royal 

families of Notthern India whose very memory would has'e 
been lost In the post-Mauryan period after their 
subjugation by Mahllpadraananda of Marpdha before 
584 C., and later l>y Candragupta, along with many 

small Capa States. Bh&sa's mention of diom shows that 
he must have been not far later in time than the period 
of the Nandas or Candragupta. The kingdom of Kail 
mentioned in the Praiifad and /Ivihad cca^d to exist long 
tefore the 5ih century B. C Again, the poet is aware oT 
RSjagfha as die capital of Magadha, rightly plac^ in 
Daiiaki's time, and it was transferred to PA.(a]i[iutra 
subsequently, The Cdriidatfa, which has no historical 
background if strip|K;d from the Stfceh mentions 
Bajaliputra in sucli a way as to raise doubu in the 
readers* mind as to its being a c:tpiuj1.* VVe would not 
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be fur fr^m right in huIUing iho Car depicutig Uie 
events uf the poet's time. This would put the poet 
N.nnewhere in the Silt or 4th century B. C. 

3, lieferences to Niguvana,. Veniivnnu, Rnjagi’ha 
uiiil P^^aliputiu, all of which rose into prominence after 
BuitUIha'ii time, as also to S d k y a ir a m a tj a k a, 
^ViifittufrinjuiniiLd etc. clearly show that the poet lived 
after BuddliiPs lime, L d. 6th century B. C,. and hence 
Dr. G. Sastri's attempt to place him in jire-BuddhisUc 
times Is not acceptable/ 

4. In the Prat (page 59) various (treatises) 

are mentioned with the names of their respective authors: 

wTfWi# laAtird, mnnw, 

«i<4v4 w \ 

We do not agree with Mr, Sanhar in holding that 
^'Ihfi reference is not to specific treatlGies, but to the sciences 
and thnir mylliical founders, \fanu etc."* That all llicsc 
Ireutuies actually eatisted has been vouched for from 
earliest times. 

my i s i jf eittt The Vedas with their sub-heads are 
available even nowand their com piKition is placed much 
lie fore eighth century B. C. 

imi^mnnisniManavIytt nharma^ftsira is the original 
of our Mamtsmrii, Though the latter may have been 
composed according to some scholars in the second century 
A. D,, there is no doubt as to the prevalence of the former 
idnce a very tong lime. Gautama, the oldest 
DharmasHtrakHra according to Dr. Qubter, refers to Manu, 
doubtless to MSnavTyu Dharitia.^tra* Similarity Imtween 
a Buddhist canonic^ work and the extant Matiuitmfii led 
Max Muller to iliink of the priority of Manu to the former 
W'hich is earlfcr th;m the third century B, C.* Thus 
Af duaviyatii Dhartna^istratn may be placed some 
centuries anterior to the sixth century B, C. 

mfut umnra^That the Yot/aAojilra has first been 
promuigaleJ am! practised by the great Cod Siva is quite 
well known. Prof. D, H. Bhandarkar has proved the 
existence of the Laktiilsa sect for at least two tiiousand 
years and also that LaltulLs;! waa the last incarnation of 

1 Vnttmi lUmit. w t </ nUn*. Am'. p. *H, Jk 
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Ihr nmixyuuder of Yo-pt.* This ^dsfra. 
Ultr^rom, I'DUfjJily Jyelangs to the period we have a^stsiicd 
U» the Manavtya Dharma^stra- 

The science of politics by Brhaspai* 
ts refereed to o, the MbU and Kautilya in his Art/umltra 
UKpr^sly thnt he h^s Inid it undi^r contribution/ It 
ts, liien'mTc, i|iiite old and being earlier than the fourtli 
c^fninry B, C.^ it may have Ijeen composed some centuries 
«irher. A small treatise published by Dr. Thomas in 
the t unjati Oriental Series is not die wort referred to 
aliove. lidrlias/tatya Arlltaid&ita is yet to be diitoovcred. 

also, like the previotia works is yet Ic* 
^ unearthed. In the. Catalogue of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College there exists a Sraddhahalpa ascribed to Pmjrtpati 
and I ra^tas is :i Prajapatt ( Manu, I, 35). So. perhaps, 
the work m the Sanskrit College may have some 
wnnection nith the Ihacetasa Sraddhakalpa.' Prdcctas 
Swr/I IS cited in many le^ worluj. Nothing militates 
against placing this work in the period we have assigned 
to ijic worlds u'c h avtf con side-red aWvc. 

Lastly we con»e to which has been 

the locus of a ^harp ciinlroversy. The articles by I>r, 

‘ * 1 ” t ^i^Itthankar on the point make it 
Mimcientiy clear that the work cannot refer to the 
Mtttttibhaxya of Medhatithi (tenth century A. D.),' in 
the fire* place, the context is ngainsi such an trilerijmiatton, 
^parate tiastras arc mentioned and there is no place 
or a commentar>' (herein. Again, all the .Wr«s 
mentioned along with Lhts Mydyaidstm are of a hoarv 
^tiquity and the natural presumption is that the 
NyayaMstrij rnusl also belong to the santc neriiHl. Thei« 
IS tio authority, further, for holding the btunubhmya as a 
Nyayaidstra, The parallel instance from the AfM of 
t ie se|Kiration of a text from its commenlars' by the 
inierposntioii of a different work adduced by Dr, u/rneit 
IS imperfect as s hown by Dr Keith.* In l*)20, MM. 
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Vidyabhusana identified this MedhStithi tvith Gautama, 
since "in the Atahdbhdrata we find that Medhaiithi and 
Gautan^ were the uarnes of one and the same persoUj 
one being his proper name and the other his family 
name’'.' Gautama is credited with the composition of 
a and ’Nyaya*, prima fade means ‘logic*. 

Placing the name of a tentli century commentator in 
the moutli of a prehistoric {personage such ns Kavnnat 
is such an obviously absurd anachronism that even the 
plagiarist of the tenth or eleventh century would blush to 
plead guilty of the charge. Again, by identifying 
hledhatithi's Nydyaidstra with the Manubhdfya, we make 
Kama, the hero of the play, liable to be considered as a 
person below average understanding since he could not 
detect such a simple blunder in the speech of Kavapa, 
as would appear from the former’s acceptance of this 
obvious catch without any comment. Kilvapa is certainly 
not represented as a ‘braMart'; for, the poet, evidently 
a devout Vaispava, would not picture his hero as not 
being able to know what an average spectator would 
immediately understand. The rnentioning of the 
Barhaspatya ArihaSastra and Mtikesvara 
where the plagiarist could ^sily have specified Kauiiliya 
Arihaiastra and Pitafijak Yogaiddra, are against 
identifying Nydyaidstm with Afanubhd^a. The poet 
evidently wants to create an atmosphere of antiquity. 

All these texts are very old, ‘of venerable age’ and 
may safely be placed prior to the sixth centory B, C.* 

The Praiijnd mentions ‘Hastiiik^a/ No such work 
is found in Sanskrit literature ; but it may be presumed to 
be very old. 


LANGUAGE AND PRAKRIT EVIDENCE. 

ilF properly studied, would land us into safe chronological 
limits, Meerwarth suggests this as a criterion 
to determine from the style of a particular period, 
the age of any given work. But, unfortunately as noted 
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hy Prof. Pishfiroti, *‘canatjtTient eletncnis of style of any 
age" are yet “to be analysed'* and hence no theorizing 
can be based under this head,' The tot lowing observaiioas 
are tentativeJy put in the hope of seeing whether they 
help in some way in arriving at some date. 

Archaisms or solecisms in contravention of Papini 
cannot assign to an au thor a thttc anterior to the grammarian 
as observed by Dr. G. &tstri.* Plnini shoytd be placed 
according to Dr. Bhandarkar before the 7th century B.C,* 
So BhSsa is later ih-an the seventh century B. C- From 
the flowing tone of Bliiisa's Sanskrit and the conversational 
style of his dialogues which are short, easy, graceful 
and colloquial, we are inclined to tliink that Sanskrit was a 
spoken language in BhUsa's time, and so we place Bhasa 
after Panint before the latteris grammar got a strong 
foothold, and possibly before Katyayana {350 B, C*), 

The following w'ords also show the same date 
approximately. 'MahSbrfihmana* in a good sense is 
found in ancient literature (Bfhad Cp. il 19. 22), while 
in later times the word has degenerated, meaning 'a 
funeral priest.' 'Aryaputra' is used in these dramas 
in the sense of a 'prince*, which is found in ASokan 
inscriptions. Later dramatic w'orks use the term as a 
form of address by wife to her lord, 'Yavanika' in these 
plays means ‘a veil’ and not 'curtain', which meaning was 
attached to the word prob.-rbly after Greek inituance. 
These words lend to show the antif|uity, if not the exact 
date, of the plays.* 


Considerations of METRICS AND PRAKRIT, if 
properly pursued, ought to simplify the problem. The 
problem of Prakrit has been much obscured by the mass 
of literature grown around it. We have considered th* i ^ 
problem selsewherc tn this book, but they do not lead us 
to any definite conclusion. It may, however, be safely 
stated that the data fumtahed by these do not, at any 
rate, militate against the atmosphere of antiquity that 
the facta we are now considering imply. 

Closely allied to the language question is the study of 
these plays from tliepoint of DR^VMATIC TECHNIQUE. 
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Positive evidence as to the aiitjt|iuty of B h a r a t a's 
Naiyai^tra is ladling and there are many interpolations 
and possibly revisions in the tesrt. It is extremely 
doubtful, if ihis Ndlyaidsira^ even if it existed in Bh^sa's 
time, was in the same form, as we have It today. P^nini 
mentions Naiasiiira^ and farther, Bb&sa is credited with 
having written a NdfyaSd^tta* This also forms part of 
a later chapter, hut as no deliniie chronological data are 
forth coming, dramatic technique does nut help us in 
coming to a definite date. 

SOCIOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 

reflected in the works also constitute a factor in fixing the 
date of the plays within certain limits. Only a few such 
cases of known date will be dealt with below. 

I. A custom of throwing sand in the enclosures of 
temples is recorded in the Prai (Act HI, up, 54, 59) and 
according to MM. Hnraprasad Sastri, this is found in 
Apastamba*s work only, belonging to the fifth century 
B, C,* This fact shows the author «f these plays to 
have flourished in a period not far from Apastamba. 

II , From tlie Pratifrld and Sv^ipna, we find that 
Udayana did not think Avantl and Magadha in any way 
inferior in social status to himself, the fact of his 
contracting marital relations with princesses of those 
countries. That Sindhusauvlra was not looked upon as of 
mixed origin, is evident from Narada’s coming to 
Kuntibhoja, a relative of Sugrhlta, a king of Sindhosauvira, 
and also consenting to the marriage of the former's 
daughter with Avimaraka, a Sauvlra prince. BaucihSyana 
has dubbed the residents of Avantl, Ahga, Magadha, 
Surasini, Sindha, Sauvfra, as of mixed origin and out of 
Ary^varta. Baudhayana belongs to the seventh century 
B. C. (M. 4f, p, 250}.' The treatment accorded by Bh&sn. 
to thime inhabitants shows that they were freed of the taint 
attached to them and were included in Arjilvarta, Some 
period must have elapsed betiveen Baudh^yana and BhSsa 
for such a change, anti two or diree centorics would not 

t FS^IaI. XV.sTwOlor! t KHCi. ^$0. Samp. Viivm, tuo. 

^: AuXadjatutlU. * OMmienteo w p( U. 1 OC, V, p. 0T. 

PB, p, tSI. it |wi <1 0 1^*1 dllUr, /fufiOn p, 4S 

t coosm a. c- h ieOj, jetou imd sm*, s i a. c. f. • tr. jasWiN 

liMM. Uu. m. 1&-W. Tat date, E«i«. ttp-Oil.. *. W t iWO-^ 

a. C.); (V CO. T * I B. C. >, 
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be unreasonable. BbSsa, therefore, comes to somewhere 
between the fifth and the fourth century B. C. 

iii. Tlic Avitttarafia shows that marriages between 
prohibited degrees of cortsanguinitj^ e. g, thotic with 
matemaJ unde’s or aunt's daughter, were recognised in 
those dajrs. Mann foohs down upon such a custom and 
so does Knmiinla, The Mahdbhdrata mentJuns Arjuna's 
marriage with his maternal unde's daughter. So the custom 
seems to be fairly ancient, testifying to tlte antiquity of the 
drama/ ret}ia{>s the portion in the present version of 
the Manusmrti condemning such marriages was not 
there in ancient times, as the coini>ositton of the 
ManHsmrti is placed between the second century B. C. and 
the second century A. D. 

to. ^ The ethos of the Brahmanical system, 
glorification of sacrifices, contemptuous attitude toward 
Buddlrists and Jains, point to a period not far off from 
the origin of these religious sj-stems. Buddhism and 
Jainism do not seem to have obtained a sway either over 
the ruling Princes or over the public when these plays 
were written. This places Bhasa at a point very near the 
sixth century B. C. 

o. The Prat, ffvapna and Praiijnd testify to the 
fact of mraguiithantt (veiling) system being current 
among ladies. The veil could be done atvay with on 
Mme specified occasions/ Belief in black art and magic 
is seen from the Avi, and almost the same masters are 
mentioned as in Kautilj'a.* This shows that our poet 
is at least a contemporary^ of ICautilya, if not earlier, 
showing Ibcneby, tlie fourth century B. C. as the later limiL 

In dealing at length later on with the sociological 
conditions aa revealed from QliSsa's- works, we have 
given parallel references from (he Kautiliya Arthaidatra 
and theJfi/rtrAas and tins show^ tlwt Bhasa Ijolonga to the 
fifth or tile fourth century B, C. 

BIIABATAVAKYAS 


in these plays arc not uniform, except in stating the 
as ; car. p. flS. I JH, p. m Xivri5k7.'n? ' ^ 
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tcrritoriaJ iinnit^ of the kingdom of a Rajasidiha. The 
prayer is varied, being in gome and Jii others 

Hi Tfieae variations unmistakabiy show vicissitudes in 
the political career of iKe king and cannot be due to the 
InHuencc of a particular school These dramas have 
already been found to be free from the handling of Kerala 
dramatists, Mence identification with PApdya and Pallava 
kings does not arise,* C)pinjon is almost unairimous over 
the point that Rajasimha is not the proper name of a 
king. Sten Konow lias identihed the king with K^trapa, 
Rndrasimha 1, Dhruva with Sunga Fusyamitra, Jayasv.'al 
with NtrSyaiia and Bhide with Ud&yi.' Now the 

first line of the Bharaiavakyas indicates that the whole 
of Northern India, bounded by Vindhya and Himavat, 
was under the sceptre of one king. The upshot of our 
investigations on interna! evidence shows the fifth or the 
fourth century B, C, as the period of the poet. Candragupta 
is said to be the first monarch to bring under his sway the 
whole of Northern India. But we think that Ugrasena 
Nanda may be said in a sense to deserve the appellation. 
MM. Haraprasid Sastii identifies Kajastmhn, with' 
out mentioning any name, with “one of the Nandas’V It 
w ill be shown later in this chapter that Bhasa must bo 
placed before Kautilya. and hence before Candragupta 
also. Therefore, Biutratavakyas show the poet to have 
lived earlier than the fourth century B. C. 

The cumulative edect of all the factors considered 
under ‘Internal evidence' is therefore to place the period 
of these plays betiveen the fifth and the fourth century B. C. 

In turning to the EXTERN.\L EVIDENCE we 
are treading on unsettled grounds. Kautilya, Kalidasa 
and Sddraka among others, come forward to give 
testimony in this respect. ."Vnd there is a sharp controversy 
regarding their own dates. We have, therefore, followed 
what appeared to us to be a sound view, and have assigned 
Kautil}^ to the fourth century B, C., ICafiddsa to the first 
century B, C., and regarding the date and identification of 

t BHnwu, i&ie. p, m; lUipi, r- k*i». v/f, 

]9M. p. I Kouuw. Jil. ppu Mruvm, lalr,^ pp. 

ISh SO-M : l4Tft*wnL 1019, pj>. {PtnjHul. InU.* pp. 4D-11 i 

04n4|»U SiutFif Crifkaf p. S4, Jwtidabtf. Dr. Gbonhiij Im tet ddMrtb» 

u "tlht £mndi*f dI tl^ flm ml Indiui Ootf. 

p. 139). cr. ftlMk JHh. iTASB, pp. 
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J^fldraka we prefer noi la complicate matters by our own 
coTicIasions, though it may be stated that Sodral^ appears 
to have preceded KcUidAsa. In a subsequent chapter we 
shalJ ^ prove die priority of the Car to the i\ffcth without 
entering into the diGcassion of the date and authorship 
of the latter^ as it is not necessary for our purposes,' 

Now, wc have already treated the direct evidence 
fumiGhed by Dapditi, Abhina^;agupta, Kamacandra 
and Guriacandra, S&rad&tanaya, Bhojadeva, Sfigaranandin 
and Sarvananda, which covers a period from the seventh 
century A. D. to tiic twelfth century A. D, Other iiteraiy 
references not dealt with earlier, and belonging to this 
and later periods w'ill, for the sake of convenience, be 
given in an appendix. Among the references from or to 
the Trivandniin plays in the works of authors subsequent 
to Ba^a, we have dealt with only the important writers 
as also those about whose quotations ibcre is a difFercnce 
of opinion. We shail begin with the KUNDAMALA 

of DINnAGA{? DHIRANAGA ) and proceed in an 
ascending chronological order. The Kundamdta at one 
time was taken to have been composed somewhere in the 
earlier part of the fifth century A, D,, and we also 
contributed to the view;» but later on, it has been proved 
that the author of the work is Dhlranaga or Vlranaga, and 
that no reference to the Kutuiatnaid earlier than the 12th 
iwntu^ A. D* has been found,* A comparison between 
the Kimdatndtd arid Uitarardmacarita and a close 
examinadon of the two works has convinced us that the 
author of the KundamdlS is the borrow'er, 

^ In the ^ Kuttdaitidld, there ts a passage in which 
qftmmn wfrtnn is mentioned with regard to Da^ratha, 
cp b (wwT)^, fpi 

wnpe wnjhi, 

___giwtawJli, Cii^rinii Bit- Bicfa* p, |o. 


to (^p, VT, We nalittitned m f»p«t cm Oh ‘'AaUMnhln 4111I iwi* 
d iBa (o Um Nhitb All-IihliB OfLtaJ OwlDMe«t huM ml T?W!.^ 

Jwwiai witB «md ikt Utt m^itmunairm. OC. VH. ppu 91-97 an f. 97. 

wi TVa[iivtypcw9pS( i^ivih 

jcmwowi miwTw:, eiHftiWf *IU Ih^n- 

wAwii cdmTcl usntftRii t *' 
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Prof, btankad tak«3 U as referring to the Praitma,^ 
There is absolutely nothing to be found in the Rdrnaya'aa 
about statue-houses, nor is there any other reference in 
Sanskrit literature excepting the Prai that would render 
^ intelligible. So we must take in these 
w'ords a clear reference to the Prat Prof. Kane, on the 
other hand, finds the above explanation "very far from 
cionvtncing".* Though nothing prevents the author from 
improving on the Rdmdyatja, particular reference to the 
intriifd of iri9imTpr ntmir reminds one of Bh3sa and all 
that he says about the upkeep of statue-houses, esprcially 
as the tatter's works were in circulation at the period in 
which the Kundaatdtd was composed. With due deference, 
we beg to differ from Prof. Kane. 

VAMANA in his KAVYALAMKARASOTRAV^TT* 
{ IV. 3, 25) quotes a verse; 

as an instance of Vyd/okli. The same verse cM:cura in 
the Svapna IV. 3. with such slight vartacions, as quoting 
from memory may involve, for example wif for and 
«mforfmt,« It will not be denied that the verse in its 
context in the play serves as a great illustration of 
Vydjo^tt, 

In the first adbySya of the fifth adhikarapa there is 
found a stanxa ( IV. 1.3} 

qmt 

rni^ daft 

quia s 

which occurs in the Car (1.2) and Mfcch (1.9). That 
Vamana was familiar with the Mrcch is seen from another 
quotation % mn nwnt (IV. 3, 23 ) from the 

latter. Vftmana's quotation tallies more with the Car than 
with the Mrcch, and hence it will not be unreasonable to 
suppose that he quotes from memory from the Car. Wc 
have shown in a later chapter that the Myech is an 
enlarged version of the Car, and so the occurrence of 
that verse in the former does not stand against our 


1 4»(. 9, W 333-334 : IS. pp. f AJSt 10. p. IH- 
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condasion, V&niana'a testimoriy, therefore, proves the 
existence of the Svapna and Car before the eighth century 
A, D, 


In the second adhyaj-a of the same adhikarapa 
the passage ^ etc. !s cited as an ungrammatical 

prayoga on V, 2. 13, and the correctness of f is 
examined. Now this happens to be tlie fourth pada of 
identical verses found in the Pra(i/nd (IV, 2.) and 
Kanlillya Arihaidstra (X. 3, p. 368). Apart from the 
question whether the verse originally belonged to Bhasa 
or Kanlilya, it would be natural to suppose that Vilmana 
is quoting from a literal^ work ( Kdvya ) and not from n 
work on puliticsv Besides, we know that Vamana ivas 
acquainted with two other works of Bh&sa ( viz, the Svapna 
and Car) which proves their existence before the eighth 
century A. D. 

Then comes BHAMAHA, whom Dr, T. G, Sastri 
unsuccessfully tries to place in the first century B. C. He 
belongs to the seventh or the eighth century A. D.' 

In the fourth pariccheda of his Kdvydlamkdra, 
Bhnmaha quotes (IV, 42) 

im wmr mr jfs: Rm wi i 
intpn mfrrtqru ^ n 


as an instance of Nyayavirodha, This has been taken 
to refer to the following speech of Haiusaka from the 
(p, 13 

ww ffr, tur Rfp, mr gft, mt ^ mm ft i 
Bhamaha gives the whole situation in stanaas 38-43 
of the same pariccheda, and it will dearly show that it 
is quite different from that detailed in the Pratijita, To 
give only a few notable differences; the elephant as 
described in the work criticized by Bhnmaha is a faked one 
covered by leather, while that in Bhasa is real; the 
soldiers are placed in the body of the mechanical elephant 
by Bhflmaba’s author, white in Bhasa they are con«alcd 
in surrounding thickets; Valsaraja in Bhamaha's author 
ts fighting alone, Bhasa places twenty soldiers wdth him * 
the incident Ukes place according to Bbimaha’s author 
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on the boandary of Vatsa country, while in the Pratijnd 
it takes place in the NSgavana of Avanti. Thus it is 
clear that Bhamaha directs his criticism against a different 
work and not the PratijrJd.. Years ago. Prof. Kane 
suggested that the criticism referred to the B|'/^atkatf^d^ 
But now thanks to the publication of tlie MSS of different 
works from the South, we are in a position to identify 
the work which formed the object of Bhamaha’s attack 
It seems that the criticism applies in all particulars to the 
incidents as described in the Vitjdvdsuvadatia (bcin^ 
published in the Journal of Oriental Kesearch, Madias ) 
which, Hs we have shown, may be the Unmdda. The 
situation and incidents mentioned by Bh^maha are all 
found in the Viuli, The stmilarily between Bhlmaha 
and the Prafijfid, as noted by Prof, Dbruva, is merely 
‘accidentar,* 

Mr, V, Venkatararna Sarma in his introduction to 
the Abhifeka ( p- v J states that ILANKOVADIGAL in 
the CILAPPADIKARAM, an ancient Tamil poem of 
the second century A. D., mentions one Bdtacarifa 
iWdfaka, which treats of the story of in the 

following words;—'‘^mayavanudan rammu n a d i y a 
BaJacaritaiHdiakangaiit venedunkat Pinna} yodadiya 
kuravai yadutum”. {Cilappadikamm edited by M* 
Svaminatha Aiyer, 1920, Madras, page 442). We are 
obliged to Mr. Sankar for supplying us with a transHtcr' 
ation and translation of the passage.* For easy reference 
wc herewith append hit transliteration and translation;— 
"Ayarp5(Jiyil eramanrattu Maj-a^-an uejan tan mun Sdiya 
bdlacarHai-ftafakaAgatit vel netjum kat Pihoaiyodu 
fitjiya Wuravat Stjutum ySm enfftl". He translates : **She 
^id, 'let us dance the Kuravai dance» which Krsna of old 
in Gokula on the refusc'heap danced with Pinnai' of lance* 
long ej*^, among the many dances played with him and 
before him in the frolic of childhood*^ Mr. Sankar further 
writes that there is no reference to the Balacartta, and 
that two commentators support him in his interpretation. 
Prof. Dikshitar also thinks likewise/ The passage speaks 
of the Kuravai dance which K^spa of old danced in 
Gokula. Being quite ignorant of the Southern 

t r^rr, imu, ti- DS: hIh SUUno^nm^ Intr., np. XXXVIII.XXX1.X. 
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vernaculars, vre are not competent to hazard any guess; 
but supported as we are by a South Indian Scholar, we 
think that the word * Bdtacarita* in tiie p^tssage Is 
purposely used, suggesting the drama of that name. 

It may i>e contended that the reference may be to 
another Balacarita ; but vve have not yet come across any 
other Bdlacarita^ and again, especially in dramatic 
Jiterature two works liearing identica) titles are not found, 
W'e think there is no reason to infer the existence of 
another Bdi by BhSsa dealing with Rama's childhood. 
The verse quoted by Visvaniltha in hia SdhUymlarpatjtii 
as from a Bdlai:aritat vit. 

afWfiFmrf ^ ae visit h qr^n; ( 

WT gnvmv: ti 

f fi.. p. 73 ). 

may very well find a place in our play. It is the 
commentator of the Bdhityadarpatta that has given the 
reference (which made MM. Dr. G, Sastri to postulate 
the existence of another Bdl by Bhd&ei)' in bis prefatory 
remarks attached to the verse, which read as follows :— 
fni sfit and it is quite possible that he may 

not be right. The reference ought to have been ^ 
4 We locate the stanza etc. in our 

teat at p. 42 after tlie last speech by Dflmodara and before 
the stage direction (wf fhv«T=T: i ) There is an 
occasion for the concern shown by Satiikar^pa for the 
tofety of DSmodara: Cf, again in 

SariikarsaTia’s speech on page 49; and further, Dfimodara 
has been addressed as '\\isa’ by Samkar^na. So we 
think the verse fits in well with the context shown and 
hence the commentator on the SahUyadarp^na 
unhappily wrong. There are many instances of such 
mistakes by commentators/ Thus, assigning a suitable 


_ 1 p. 21 . i t£bupwlnr. hcimvof, 

biTiTKifT 1 s, p, hmj. ol 

wutt, ^mutArfuiA, BaitifAr, loaa, p, »0i. m Tluw* mn 

biitUKtiM 4 iJ lirtinU t r mTrtikw li^ ti*aisixniman^ IK tret&p Dijiintuiiiviink^^l 

iWrMiiWd ^ luacu <1 Wt 4 d In Um [ X, 4311J m m iUtutnihm 

DfAliin^tiktl, Wl mnlotthp commintkLort cm ILb KJIm PwakSia mrtT wmiur^ 
fliaeiiAl.Mi Artnocdln# OUftM, tht nm Ja 

w-bilA /or MiMj In du mw 

i ^ I *n erf {^ii?iii4pkinjL; but auA ootumciilikT ulSST 

Ihq H^Tn«j^ir>^nup^twniEiO0^ fliaaliiM^luf, Prof, l^MinuTL* jrtrflfi, 

nmiiy lEuUocai b bb loiro^aetkin to iha ^ ^ 
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place for the verse obviates the necessity of an awkward 
inference (of the existence of two dramatic works bearing 
identical titles )j which these very BhSsaltes were at pains 
to dislodge while dealing with the Svafnat* 

Further, our Bal is known as tJie earliest version of 
the Kr^na story on account of the absence of the erotic 
element which is a characteristic of the later description 
of Kadha and Gopls,' Dr. Konow would “safely ascribe 
the Bdl to an early date”.* In view of these statements 
therefore, and also on account of the absence of another 
Halt we think, we are not far from right in taking the 
Tamil work as referring to our BdL 

Asvaghosa*s date is not yet settled, hut none would 
place him later than the second century A. D, Aivagho^'s 
BUDDHACABITA contains one verse ( XIIL 60}: 

ffnxt 

which is almost identical in expresHion with Bhasa’s 

Pfaiijtid ( 1 . IS ): 

In considering and evaluating these verses we are 
treading on delicate grounds where titerc is an ample scope 
for difference of opinion, It is a matter of taste only. 
Aesthetic beauty of a particular verse can be ap^^eciat^ 
by some, while it may fail to appeal to others. Thus, in 
the present case. Dr. Sastri takes Bhasa’s verse to be 
original from its easy and graceful flow; while Mr. Sanimr 
Asvaghosa's verse to be free and direct* Subjective 
considerations,* therefore^ must be supplemented by other 
objective reasons. Prakrits of iihasa show an earlier 
period ] and the profuse use of short metres and pre- 
Bharata dramatic teclinique are in favour of the priority of 
Bhasa to Aivagho^ 

Next, we come to Kfilitlfisa.* The celebrated poet 


1 W«n«f, JCfloiir* JTrMoAmi, tnJH.f iutr., p. IS. I 

■«>. ft. Mi. I O, Sum. Sbidfi. p. 48 ; BtttkM, JVS', S. P- ^ TS f® 

icoso jutbkw tc tlffl piobilteiii of Uii* dstd" ■C'i §A iHAlt lOO iiiigoi. will W 

CMiiind. lb* dulunxaiuiitloB ul Iho dktro ID *t»U It K* Un>mjit y e w*i f y- 

llain libo el eiit •cioniBii bUI metOy lieliMlkiitBl J»n» *4ltli wleimoa lo t bo 
eotiirlbiiUeiiP oo Uh milijaci. Tl»f* wi* b diAiTwiMt ^ 1300 ™ 

BUd 1 bM 4 .favn 1—■][—1 bo VbI Um lUsdaHH iwcnpdeB mw* 
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in the prologue to the Maiavikagnimitra pays a tribute 
to Bha^a of 'esL'tblishcd renown*. Hts useofqW^T^I^ 
in descrtbing him$cU‘ in contradistinction to BMsa and 
other famous poets indicates the lajjse of a considerable 
period between the two. Further, there are to be seen 
many faint BhSsa echoes in the works of Kalidasa,* 
Court life of the kings in BhAsa is much simpler tiian in 
the plays of Kalidasa.' These tend to show that Bhasa 
was quite well known by tire hrst ceoturj'^ B. C. and hence 
was considerably earlier. 

Then comes Sodraka^' the author of the 
hf jxchaJiaHlta. There occur various similarities, 
conceptual and i-erbal, between the Car and the Mrech, 
and in a later dtaptcr we have attempted to prove the 
priority of the Ciir to the Mjcch. 

Finally, we come to Kaa^ilja*s Arthaia^tra, which, 
according to us, places us in possession of the later limit 
for the date of Bhasa. We prefer to follow Prof, liane, 


■It <n^iuul to ^ Mit ■Wlai 7 A, O. Phit, on th* 

nej«t (JITS,!, tap. SSS-'SM) ista mAnr deutit* M rwt, ud dHutr aben tha 
ill A ViSfamOditja, Mm o( MoLciidiidHj*. In tlui lit cciUiiit B. C-. 

Ir^tUnliMt dat«. Uirw«a'< ibeafp M bi Um ttafltatiUAlUM Ol kiUdiia. 
JI**. "ij***^ tnranjwiiticil o( tkt piiwftj Ol Alra^QA wiil tkt OOmundMliu lij 

Prof. CtwU0j^;ar> SftaJwi. a,|ip.9CHtUf atul |>p>|, Ita7<S4iKtd|iil 

IjitT., im, t(HM) <€iiifi1)iil«wijp mna KlUSlaa to ti* Um imoddl and founUtit of 
nM|nraUiia for .liinybopi. Dr. 1'attiak‘i tboorp alioiii Uu 


irariao^aiia a^. It la ahiiwR that tlita tlAtua inn IttiOMn to Uir IpAtuM iMn J^Sty 

wVtWf jTa,!, p.aiS; Ail. ^ itM.jitS; JOT. IS, 

SJkatalala, tot,, p.8L It la nok m onm y to W» Um (to imt nl 

K*)htiaa aa ^1. Ubnira antnM ( fWkraqami PruMidt, liitr.. 1 

ItoUtar r^’fwn, pp, ). Dlnntg* itootj li al*o iitibiRabU nti nUoua bimidiU 

(CtoltOj^htaia. All, Cirin, SiMtitt, ff. KiHniniJl Jf(Duantha 

■’P- II'- EiT-liB; 00 . vm, SnntaDorin, pp. as-aj 

W-andL^j;nr«^iMd^ (toto tr K. Suafit aWMinolta' 
Uw Ant ntaltitr B. O. Ihintj. Tito rcl1j|1nito, MHlal, pnUitoal. aatnoMiriioiit 
“**' ana Pnkrtl nUannltlar. SotoMAto, Tiite . 

l* Hy. 7. Fp. V-IT: K. Bat. Sr^urtwi rfOtW. pp, 

901^, pijTO«. Ttoktorr.«:(iirH. FP. «n.aiS ; ua Apto, Xmm. Pjtmilap*. atii 1 
Mint to tto perled. Pml. ShioahaninBtor'a ^eta lanlm Wtiict twt ()■• 

koUwmw »r tto niip(a.lbmif til Uiat Iba GupUa vMva'nma Vatana-na (Jl/fi. 1 
R t> fol Uia Sfal TlknupiiHra (Ib. p. ttOlV *U Uto Uutni 

tSiLjfiv™ ^ pr^lepU, amt ito pr«4:MiUata 

parM t lb, P- “ *•" UolatiJ tiwiKiiitiwatlMin la bo litorary oMtapnltl^ 

tto( OM anitont^nljr W aacrtlwA to ito Gap** poricU, 'Lto AuptiaiM fiiU ^ 
SuiaAdtUtoiKtun' Ilb. ^ 2131. tliw lb* Ant omtaij tl. C. Uwory to 
^*1 .““r* SbiOTiharaiMW. wmw hlatorinlartil^ ^ *- 

«ahB[Miebatitti rbancler la tattanglit to Uflii'' j fb. p, ), v* an 

1 G. Baitn, Cri/MAl Stitdjt. pp. 84.S9. KMT ; PanmlaiM. - 

I, pf. m-IM. t WliilAnato. PA», pi 191. 

^UM oplni|n Ktlia*»; of, Bylnltoa, 00. J, 

XaU. AHHUuntortliibAA. l«(r, pp. fl-lft; oJariAipi, tnt^hl 

alZr4* “'™***’^ ^ aanalrll dnSi 
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Dr. Bhandarkar, Dr. Jayaswal, Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. 
Ganapati, Sastri, Dr. Jacobi and a number of other 
scholars in identifying Kau^ilya with the Brahmin minister 
of Candragupta Maurya of the fourth century B. C,' It 
is interesting to note in this connection that^ those of the 
prO'BbSsaiti^ who assign a late date for Kautilya regard 
Bhfisa'a verse as the onginal source ( while Ivaudlya is 
credited with originality by those who place him in the 
fourth centtiry B. C.* The passage i 

irr^ w &ai; te^fi^: trra^a « 

04lH tpr: qlfwiiM: i 

jw ^fatwfivnj 

eww TT ^ #1 ^ II 

(dtlhatiutrt. X, 9, fft. 99T-399J 

occurs as a quotation in the Atihaids(ra, but the source 
is not mentioned. It is presumed by some that the 
quotation may bo from a Sm|:t? now lose.' The second 
verse occurs in the Praiijnd ( t V. 2 } Tn the same conneetton 
as a wat'Song to encourage the soldiers. It would seem 
fairly unlikely at first sight that Cfl|[iakya. should quote from 
a piece of dramatic literature. But at times we meet with 
proverbial sayings from dramas m non^secular scientific 
works given as pramfLpas; e. g, imt % ^t 3 i|ctc, in the 

Tanttavdrtika of KumUrila.' Kautilya found the quota-' 
Uon quite appropriate and hence incorporated it in his 
book. Had the quotation been from a Smrti, the author 
W'ould certainly have mentioned the name of die Smrti 
or at le^t in general terms The inference as to 

SianttniVi being the source of Kautilya arose out of the 
suggestion of a commentator on die Arthaid&tra\ but 
the commentator seems to be venturing a guess '‘which 
IS not based on any authority".' The evidence of the 

1 Kuu, iUt, T. Fp. IS-IOOI ABt, T, pp, 6S-S4 ; 

irtniiil 1 1 Q^ELApati CVifUfU Sfi i 

Sulrl, AHJmJmtrnH Tiilf.H iitid praliCA tii4 Iniulktan, ^ 
Vll-XKKllt: ffket, En** Umui,, V^Vf j Tlwiiiai, cffl^ 

:li |*p. 4SMt K. ^p<ifiK4 f gwp. tiAsiiljrA 

(tikd Mfiurrv A* wWrrciWVp JoIth, r Kncfitjn iilh 

uuilaiy 4.D. Irmavftrt SDt p. lOi: Bad^I liAirUi, £jtuil|jiii| iili oofilni? 

B. 04 lh« JBOnJS, im p, M : Smokmi. KmiillJy* (ilh wmnwy B Q .} tlw 

dUV^ A, p, m. i B. BayI, OCi P-9^ p KTippQJimiiil 
hair., pp.ait-im. 4 Yiil. I., iliiaJiJliTKiUft S. 3*. Pwuid. Kow P* 
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Pratima wlicre Kautllya. k not mentioned but his 
predecessor Brhnspati ie eoumerated^ is against the 
priority of the latter. 

Thos the estefTtal evidence places the fourth century 
B. Cr as the later limit. 


The cumulative effect of the internal and estemal 
evidence is to place Bhisa in tlie fifth or the fourth century 
B. C. Dr. Banorji Sastri has considered Bhasa's priority 
to Vatsj'tyana and Bharata, but disputes his priority to 
Manu, Kautilya etc.* Bbasa is certainly later than 
Manu (r'.f. Mdnaviya Dhamtaiastta'^ but not the 
Manu&ntfti as we have it at present. 

"ARGUMENTUM EX SILENTIO” 
by itself is possibly of no avail. If It supports the date 
arrived at by other sources, the argument would derive 
some force. The silence muEt be of such a type as not 
to be explicable except on the ground of priority of the 
writer to the facts about which he is silent. There must, 
further, be a definite occasion for the iioet or the writer 
to mention the fact on which be happens to be silent. 
In Bh^i the non-mention of the following things indicates 
the antiquity of the author. 

The first thing that would strike a student of Bhisa 
in this connection is that all the characters of his plays 
are Northemeis. Sot only that j the pkee of action alEO 
is mostly North India, the only exceptions being the 
Rama plays, wberc the action tak^ place in the South. 
Only one place and one mountain is ail that our poet 
knows of Uic topography of the South. No^v we know 
that in Asoka^s time much of Southern India was 
known, and that the mission headed by his son Mahendra 
penetrated as fat as Ceylon. Tamraparpt is mentioned 
in Rock Edicts 11 and XI11, which also refer to Ceylon,’^ 
MimulanSt, an ancient Tamil author, speaks of the 
Mautyan invasions in the past as far as Tinnevclly 
District. Greek writers and some Mysore inscriptions 
Bug^t *%at the first Maurya did conquer a considerable 
portion of trans-Vindhyan India’*.* Our poet on the 


Ttow »w Uu TQMiWn ia iha .IrMarOifra irltH* Hria,,Ui|. Dlkakitu'i 

(a Uw Vol*™ ISSD. rana. ii. Ta. ^ * wisfc 
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contrary betrays a thorough ignorance of the country 
beyond Nannada. Kence it is not unreasonable to 
suppose lum to have Nourished before Candragupta’s 
conquest of the South.' 

Whenever our i>oct has to convey the sense of a 
coin, he uses the word Swoirrttif or Suvttfitatnd^aka and 
not Ndt.taka which is found to be current in the inter 
iitraralure. Coins as such were unknown in ancient India, 
and as observed by Mr* Sankar, the word Ndnaka was 
named from the Elamite Goddess Nanaia, who first 
appears in India on Kaniska’s coins, /, e., ISO A. D/ 
Some maintaAn that the coins of Kau^mbl date from 
the third century B. C, Latest researches in numiatnatics 
have shotvn that coins were struck in India from very 
early times. So the period of Bhasa is ctjnsiderably 
earlier, there being no coins properly so called, but only 
pieces of gold of particular weights in his time. 

The BiJence of BhSsa as to the solar signs of Zodiac 
f rdits ) also shows high antiquity. BhSsa mentions 
nakfitifas that are of Indian origin but excludes the 
tnetidon of rdiis in that connection, though on proper 
occasions. Rdiis find a place in Hindu astrology' through 
Hellenic influence, Kautillya Artfutidsita (fourth centu^ 
B. C.) is also ignorant of rdiis. Astronomical references in 
Kau^ilya are pre-Creek and entirely Indian. Rash were 
first included in Hindu astrology not before the fourth 
century B. C,,* and hence Bhasa is much earlier than the 
Greek contact with India, 

Bhasa refers lo Jain mendicants in the following 

w'orda: 

fifti« 

That Sramanaka means a non-Brahmin, seems to follow 

1 rowt tn Siad olaarlr ibcr* lliAt llu madnut liihahitiiiitA 

oi Iqiluii VtiUliy lunif Lnuki 4tid nuriUuu LntHrcaiitii& mlJLh tbci whoI<i wstltl 

Inolisditiit tlidB Ttulla (JjfttA#^i>/X[fFTT ImStn (.Cb^ ^TXVl 

l KXVIJI ( X^Xlll (pp, 076, etS, 680. £88), la tM 

^ tUi ll iwour ntliiir ftnn^ tbfii thfi Endiiui witam wt Itw pftrtod 

bocnr ^ biJUMtLAlik l^tionDn of tba ootiMi^ Ibn KiunudA. It 

Mini prvliiAUd thmt Ika mMcitxtiLia Emonimsily mai lidding i^uUdi bnid Ihld 
kocnwlad^ in ibi tiidni Tmtloy puiod ind tlw gWsrttJ pin^ihoo winlji tluidBfJt 
lit* S^onluRi Isdiu bdunVli^ if ibe Hlniilujia thi Vlaiflijri nsoji*' FoT™r 
ihi ilwnlaq «| tbv lndtii tfui iP ^ upbeftwl m 
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from the way they are spoken of {PratijM, p, 43, srd- 
I tfi*rn»wi i p. 46, 

^*"*‘'.''<■‘"1* 'Iw {p. 64 ) also, 'oramaiKika' ii* used 

in contrast to BrShmapa. The remark of the VidQ^iaka 
quoted above etc.) clearly points to dicre 

being Digambara Jainas. As pakedness hasl^cen spccidcd 
as a characteristic of Jatna Smmapakas, it follows that 
^he writer was not aware of the other sect of Jainas, the 
Svet^bara sect. The great schism dividing the 
community originated at about 300 IJ, C.,' and Bbasa is 
certainly to be placed prior to this period, as he lt^o^vs 
but one sect of the Jainas, 


Generally siieaJting, it may be safely said that these 
pl^ys free from Greek inJluenceT is evident froni 
non*mcntjein of many terms and ideas, as also the absence 
of the royal paraphernalia that found place in the Indian 
literature after Greek contact. 

It would be found that in all these cases, the 
inference of the priority of our pool from his non^mention 
or silenc^ to llic sibove f^cts is *i ncc^ssstry onc^ The 
ctunuiative effect of all the arguments ex sHentio Is to place 
our plays in a pre-Mauryan period, and the internal and 
external evidence also point at the same period. Taking 
the Bfittrafavdiyas into account, Bhasa may be posted to 
the penod of Ugmsena Mahapadmananda, W precursor 
of Candragupta Maurya',' or may be taken to be a senior 
contemporary of the great Maurya. Prof, Dikshitar on 
the strength of the arguments adduced by two learned 
Mah&mahopadhySyas Ganapati Sastri and Hatupraead 
bastri, also amves at the same date.* The difference of 
m^y centuries between the various dates assigned to 
Bh5sa by different protagonists arises out of the 
atmosphere of uncertainly about the dates of KiUdfisa. 
SMraka and Kaubl>’a. There ss also a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to the priority or posteriority of 
Bhasa to Mv^ho^, If universally accepted dates could 
Sf for KauUl^, Sfldraka. Kalidasa and .Mvaghosa, 
there will he no possibility of any difference as to the date 
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of BhSsa, hts priorityt at least to KHidftsa and Sudra^a 
being beyond doubL Thus it is that we place BhtUa in 
the pre>Mauryan epoch, Kaultlya being the later limit for 
the ^te of Bliasa. 




CHAPTEB IV, 
CRITICAL STUDY. 


Under this and the next chapter we shall stody the 
poet and the plaj^ ander different topics. In a 
sabseqnent chapter will be given the plots and gene ml 
featurefi of the plays—a sort of ronning commentary on 
the plays. 

1. TEXT MATERIAL OF THE PLAYS. 

In his introduction to the Svapna, MM. Dr. T* Ganapati 
Sastri gave details of bis tour for the search of MSS, to 
the course of which he "came across a pa!m-Ie^ MS of 
iVdfa*^ in the ManaJikkara Matham near Padmanfibha- 
puiam The MS was over three hundred years old 
and contained one hundred and five leaves written in 
Malayalain characters. In subsequent tours different 
MSS^ of the Svapna^ and other plays were found. Dr. 
Sa^i brought out a critical edition of the plays discussing 
variant readings in the foot-notes. 


In view of the date we have assigned to Bhlisa, the 
texts certainly do not represent the original plays It 
would be interesting to the original MSS and to see the 
script and characters in which they were written. It is 
ce^inly not impossible to come across the originals, 
judging from a similar case of ASvagho^ The texts 
predated to us probably represent southern versions,, 
which in Pischcl’s opinion ^‘present abridged and otherwise 
interpolated recensions."* There is also no xcarranty for 
taking the northern { Bengali) recensions as preservine 
the texts with absolute fidelity; they might have inodifi^ 
^e texts perhaps to a lesser degree."* Prof. K. R. 
Pisharoti speaks very slightingly of the printed Trivandruni 
texts and pronounce* them as "cooked up" by the editor 
who, according to the Professor, was "ignorant of the 
manuscript traditions of the land",* It may be noted. 


1 lutTi, p, 1. 

4 IBQ, a. U7. 


t MA3, isOT. p. sea. I i!W7, p. aiSu 













that tt-ith this single eicccption, the Trivandrum editor 
has not been accused of manufacturing texts. Dr. Keith, 
on the other hand, seems to attach much value to the 
Trivandrum texts as 'critical editions' while denouncing 
the Indian editions e, g., dial of tlte Aicarya as not 
having "even the value of manuscripts*'/ 

There are editions of die Bdl, Pane, Svaptta, Prat, 
Abk etc. brought out by different writers, but they are 
generally based on the Trivandrum texts.* Dr. Weller 
has brought out, for instance, an edition in DevanSgarl 
Characters of the Bdtacarita, but for the most part he 
follows Dr. T. Ganapad Sastri's emendations and chdya. 
In a number of passages Dr. Weller has introduced 
corrections of his own or has followed some valuable 
suggestions of Prof. Jacobi. ....To a certain extent he 
has regulariJted the PraJirit spellings”,' This also proves 
the value of the Trivandrum texts. Prof. Pisharoti in 
translating the Svapna, Prai, Avi, Dgh, Karna, and Ahh 
has given variant reading from other manuscripts avaJLible 
to him.' Prof. Dhruva in his Gujarati translations of the 
<Wt>, Svapna and Pratijna proposes various emendations, 
and has brooght out a Sanskrit text of the Prat; but 
the emendations arc only conjectural, not supported by 
manuscripts. The editions of the Svapna and Abh 
brought out respectively by Dr, Sarup and Pandit 
Venkatarama Sarma are based on different manuscripts 
from the South. Hut they dO' not offer any material 
variations from the Trivandrotn texts, 


It ivas confidently hoped that many manuscripts 
of similar nat^kas would be ‘discovered’ in the South / 
but the difficulties experienced by Dr, Raja in getting 
even one more manuscript, necessitating his reliance on 
a single manuscript for the publication of the Vlpil 
effectively ans^rs those entertaining the hop e.' 
Government Oriental MSS Library In Madras, the Palace 
Libraries in the South as well as some of the College 
University Libraries now possess MSS of the 
Trivandrum Bhilsa plays. The Hhandarkar Institute of 
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Poona Eind the School of Oriental Stndiee, I^ndon, have 
also BGOured MSS of the Bhilsa plays in their collcctian/ 
It is said that even now it is |>ossible to |i r o c u r e 
manuscripts from private collections, tf a thorough search 
is tnnde. That is, of course, a diflicult task. 


2. SOURCES OF THE PLAYS. 


In considering the sources of die plays we shall adopt the 
following order *— 

». The Afahdbftdraia plays: *Up, Dv, Dgh, Kanja, 
Cru and Paflc, 

#/. The K^pa plays ; BdL 
tit. The Rdmayatta plays: Prat and Abh. 
iv. Udayana plays r Pratijnd and Svapna, 

V, Legendary plays; C<ir and Avi. 

(i) Turning to the Mabdbhdrata pla 3 fs first, we find 
in general that the poet is much indebted to the epic. In 
the one-act plays, “some short episode is taken from the 
Sfahdbfidrata and freely dramatized'',* 


The Madhyama Vydyoga, according to Dr. Keith, 
has “a r^niscenM of the mie of the love of the demon 
Hidimba for Bhima”, while Pavolini points out that the 
Balmvadha Parva of the Mbh is used.* We are, however, 
inclined to follow Prof. Dhru\-a who divides the story of the 
Afo into the main plot and the by-plot, taking the reunion 
of BhTma and Kidimba as the mukhya^kathd and the story 
of KeSavadasa as an upakathd.' Ko trace of the former 
being found in the Mbft, it is said to be of the poet's own 
creation ; while buna^p^lthyana in the Aiiareya, VIl. 3 
is sought to be the original for the Brahmin sioiy that is 
woven into the main story. 

f The a VySyoga in one act, is again 

from the Mbh, but deals with the Kpspa legend. The fact 
of Krspa being sent as a messenger for peace negotiations 
IS mentioned in Mbk, Udyogaparva, Adhj'Hyas 94, 95, 
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124 and 131. There is the description of a picture 
depicting the denuding of DrnupadI at the time of 
gambling episode. The description does not mention 
the miracle by which Ivr^pa himself sapplies Draupadi 
with the garments as each one is taken olL Omission of 
this detail has led Dr. Wuiternitz to assume that “this 
mitacle of garments is a very late interpolation'’.' The 
conclusion seems unwarranted as the omission may be 
detibemte, since its mention would have made 
Duryodhana enjoy the sight of his own shame; further, 
as observed by Dr. Keith, this omission may be due “to 
the difficulty of exhibiting this by the painter’s art”,* 
The eml^ssy (of Kfspa ) has been dramatized to glorify 
Kr^na and proclaim liis identity with Vasudeva, NfirSyaua 
anti Vispu. The scene about the various divine weapons 
appearing in human form is a speciality of Bhhsa. 

The depiers Ghafotkaca as an 

envoy to the Kauravas and predicts their punishment at 
the hands of Arjuna, Gbatotkaca delivers the message 
of Kr^pa to Dhrtaras^ra, As no such incident apj^ars 
in the Mbh, of Ghatolkaca going as the envoy either 
after the death of Abhimanyu (as told in the drama) or 
at any other time, the plot seems to have been the iwet’s 
invention, the epic having supplied him with the characters 
only. 

The Kitrtjabhdra follows the epic in the main. 
Karpa details the story of his obtaining the astras from 
Pnra^urSnia, which occurs in the Karnaparva^ AdhySya 
42, and fsdniiparvtt, .Ahdyayas 2-3. The main incident of 
Karpa giving away bis armour to India in disguise is 
found in the ^^bk, Vanaparva, Adhyaya 310, and 
Sdntiparva^ AdhySya 5, BhSsa has transposed the 
incident occurring in the forest to .the battlefield, has 
changed the characters of Karpa and ^lya making them 
more noble and saintly than in the epic, and introduced 
minor changes. 

The has for its basis the Satyaparva, 

Adhyayas 5b*58, with slight changes, describing the fight 
of Duryodhana and BhTma. in the play, Srlkyspa 
throws a suggestion to Bhtma by palling his thigh to 
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strike Duryodhana on the ihif'h, while in the euic it 

'P'= "« ni^ak 

nw between Balarama and Ducyodhana; 

G^dhan were at Ilastinapura and not 
M depicted in the drama. Such 
inventions for dramatic 

,L^ - ^^”cardtra is a play in three acts, dealtng with 
the incidents that are told in the Viratapart^a of the^JWM 

K^faS r ^ Adhyayas 35-69), the slaughter of the 

^'24) and the 

mamage of Alihimanyu with Uttar! (Adh 71-72 > are 

mjenics witn the epic story, and the sacrifiee df 
Duty^^, the promise to gnmt half the kin--do^ to 

SBh?''ind‘\hhi'ir of wirhin li“ 

and Abhimanyu^ siding yyith Durvodh^Tn 

among the main changes introduced by the poet 

Jt will thus i>e seen that the Mahdbhdrata serves as 
a source for nearly all the plays, but the oriuinalttv of rln» 
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and Bkagavata Purdtjtas alw are ruled out as "none of 
these works as we have it, is probably older than BhSsa/'' 
But wc have already found BhStsa to be indebted to the 
epic, of which the Harivaiitia forms an appendix. Jt 
seems therefore that his source for the Kr.spa story ^vas 
an earlier version on which the Marivaifiia and the 
P«rd»ir« are based. As in the Dt\ the weapons appear 
in human form in the Bdi also. 

(ftf) Out of the Rdmdyafta plays, the Pratimd 
draws its inspiration from the second and third books of 
the Rdmdyatta. The poet takes only the story, but builds 
a superstructure of his own. The statne*house, the 
genealogy of iiSma, the abduction of Slta by Kitvana under 
the guise of ait expert on Srddttha, and the abWnce of 
Laksmapa at the time, and lidma's coronation in the 
penance forest are the poet's departures from the epic. 
He has further presented R^a, Slt^, Daiaratha, Bharata, 
Kaikeyl, etc. on a higher level than in the epic. 

The Abhiaeka Ndfaka deals with the story as mven 
in the Kiskindhfi, Sundara, and Yuddha Kapdas of the 
Rdmdytziia, and follows the epic very closely.* The most 
striking divergence from the epic, however, is the manner 
in which the waters of the ocean are divided to provide 
way for the L.ord. The Abh deals with the consecration 
of Rama and according to Dr. Keith, "is a somewhat 
dreary summary of the corresponding books (4^) of the 
Rdmdyatja'\* Hence we may conclude with a good deal 
of certainty that the story in the epic is the mainstay for 
the two R£ma plays. "It seems possible that our 
dramatist had krjo^vn only the older or shorter redaction 
of the epos which did not include the D^akapda and 
the Uttarakapda**,* 

(iV) Coming to the Udayana or historical plays, we 
find it asserted that the Brhatl^thd of Gupatjhya is the 
source of BhSsa.* The work being refermble to the first 
century B. C., conflicts urith the date we have assigned to 
Bhasa. Further, we find many discrepancies between the 
BrJuiikathd (as we take it from its copies, the 
Kaihdsaritsdgara and Brfmtkathdmafijari) and the two 
plays. The elephant incident as given in the former is 

t K«tui. SD, p, IDS. f Siwjp, SB, DO. p. 110. i SO, p, lOS. 4 
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changed in the latter; the /v"SS and Z3/0/diflerentiate 
between Mahasena and Pradyota, making Mahasena the 
ruler of Avaotl and Pradyota tlie ruler of Magadhn, tlius 
striking out Dar^aka from the list. The eaemtence of Darinka 
has been historically pfove<!,' The genealogy of Udayana 
as given in the KSS and live Purd/nw differs from that 
given in the Praii/rid. Mr. Ogden opines ; "Ohilsa treats 
the incident in a more realistic and serious fashion than 
does the light-hearted account of the KSS and lierein he 
is probably more faithful to the Udayaoa legend",' Now 
Uoayana, Darsaka* Mahasena etc, are all known to history 
and are proved to belong to the Gih or the 5lh century B. C. 
We have already assigned the ^th or the 3ih century B. c[ 
to Bhasa. it seems, therefore, probable that, coming as he 
does portly after Uda 3 'ana. Bhilsa employed the stones 
about Udayana current in his time. 


In an introductory article to his Kannatfa tnvnsbtion 
of the Pratijna vvhttb has recently Ijeen published, Mr, L. 
Gundappa discusses at length the bearing of the Tamil 
Perungatai {Brfiat&atha) on the plot of the PratiJfid, and 
tries to show that the stoiy of the play agrees to a greater 
extent with the version of the Pertuigatai than with those 
wnwined in the Sanskrit descendants of the Bfliatkittfid. 
Another Kannada scholar. Prof. Krishna Sastri. also seems 
to hold a similar view.* The date of Perungatai ia not 
yet settled, but it cannot l>e earlier than the second 
^ntuiy A. D., and hence BhSsa who flourished centuries 
before this date, carutoL be said to have been indebted to 

this work for the plot of hh Pwri/rh*. 

W No definite source has been found fur the 
Cantdatta, The love of a heWsra fora merchant is a 
common topic in literature, anil hence the storj* may be taken 
to be of the piyeVs invention. Sundarl-KatliJi from the 
IS suggested as the possible source,* and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the poet made use of that 
^or>' M he heard it from oral traditions. That the 
BrhatkoBtd cannot be llie source is indicated above. 
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According to Dr. Sarup, the story of the Avimaraia 
is probably liic poet's owo creation.* Prof. Dhruva 
assigns it to folklore,* Dr. Weller's theory about 
AvimElraka being the spirit of monsoon who destroys the 
demon of drought has already been discredited by Dr. 
Burnett as “highly speculative and supported by no 
evidence whatever”,* Dr. Keith states that Ohlsa derived 
his story from the KathUliteratare.' Dr. A. Venkatasubbiab 
compares the stories as given in the KSS,J<iyamaAgald(tk4 
on Vatsyayana's Kdmasdtra, Jdlaka and the NdtaJut.'' 
It appears from that comparison th^tjayamaitgald follows 
the ^dtak4i in giving the same etymology as given in Lite 
JVdfaka, in saving the life of the prince, in making 
Avimaraka the son of Agni^ etc. The story of Efaka 
Maraka as given in the Jdia&as must have been current 
among the people, and probably Bh^sa also knew it. So, 
it seems that the story is not invented by the poet. In 
the light of the data supplied by the AfyecA, it Gcems to be 
a plausible inference that Bhasa extracted the main story 
ffom folklore, and added the supernatund element of the 
ring incident to cater for public taste. 

3. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PLAYS. 

*. CHARACTERIZATION. Bhasa being a 
realist portrays men and women of this world. His 
characters do not wear the aspect of fairyland. He does 
not inv^t the characters with superhuman, imaginary or 
inconelvable qualities, and hence the spectators—and 
also readem for the matter of that—find themselves quite 
in tune with their psj-chology and can easily follow and 
5yni[^thi2e with them in their ups and dowms. The 
divinities such as RSma, Laksmana, Slta etc., as also the 
RAksasas and Vanaras such as Ravapa, Vill, Sugtiva etc., 
are placed before us with human sentiments and 
cbaracterisiics. 

Most of the characters in these plays are 
psychological studies, and *‘in p^'chological surety BhUsa 
is al^st modern*’* The intricate workings of human 
emotions arc shown by a flash, and no energy is spent 
unnecessarily for expressing that struggle in the mind of 


. . - 1 P- ns. 1 Itaihfoma, i»iMfi4 AUttem. 1 vr«U*r, 

^*®***^t «* ifMas, Jntr,; BuimU. BS0S,9. p. Ml. « SD. p. 
i(H. s TA. 1381, fp. liS-llj#. t UmwmrUi, iSlt. p. STS. 
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the characters. Thus, for exarnpJe, the seSf-sacrificmg 
nature of V'asavatbita is admirably shown and the 
tragic irony touches our heart in Svapna, Act III. 

In alt these plays, the poet has employed nearly 
230 chanicters, mate and female, besides many others 
that are only mentioned, justifying the remark 

of Bapa. Even with such a large number, every 
cha^ract^f serves- purpose j not one of them can be 

dispensed with. The Hut comes witii the highest number 
of cJiaractcrs, and the Karua has the minimum number. 
It is a peculiarity of our |>oet that he paints individualfl, 
not types, Even minor characters, such as chamberlains 
or maids, are also invested with special individuality 
m^nguishing each of them from similar characters. 
The characters never talk more or less. They live a plain 
straightfonvard life. * * 


In the Mahabhuratu plays, we do not get instances 
of the poet a skill at characterisation as he is tieti down 
to the epic (or the main features of his characters. 
Uuryo^iana and Karpa are presented herein a favourable 
m^l, we poet treating the former almost aa a ‘Hero’. 
Ine Prat shows all the characters to a more elevated 
atmosphere than their portrayal in the Rmndyana, They 
^ war a human aspect. In Sita we have an ideal wife 
having deep resist for the elders and prepared to follow 
her Lord cheerfully through thick and thin. 

It is when we come to the legendary plays that we 
get ghmps^ of the poet‘s skill at characterization. At 
his hands, the Vidttsaka has lost his stereotyped gluttony 
a constant companion and a helpmate 
of the hero. Unlike the co-wives in later plays, both 
VasaratktU and PadtnlvaH in the Svapna are ^ee from 
the slightest taint of jealousy, and with eacit other 
m thevr love for, and sacriftc» for the sake of, their 
^band. U^yaim also, though agreeing to marrv 

aSTt. niemory of his dead wjfe^ 

IS rarcful enough not to trouble his second 
by disclpsmg Uiese painful thoughts Thc^ Vh^ ■ 

ftough id«J, i. „„Se -he leaTuii,“hJlL"^' 
for hir ri.-=U.. ready rBiv™Tl iirL'''K" * 

In Avfo.sn.ka, »e have .he L J|e‘r it a Xg'heTnTho 
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falls in love at first sight, which is, of course, pore 
and at great risk, he meets his beloved who reciprocates 
Itis love. An ideal courtesan, equalling if not surpassing, 
ladies in their love and devotion to their hust^ds, is 
portrayed in the Car, 

Judging from Brunctierc's standpoint that drama 
is nothing but the spectacle of a will striving towards a 
goal and conscious of die means which it employs, many 
dramas of our group would be found to stand high.' 
The characterB of Bhasa are not so romantic andimagina^ 
live as those of Kstidssa and Bsna, not so poetic and 
sentimental as those of BhavabhQti, not so vigorous as 
those of Bhatta Nlr&ya^a, not so unsteady and fairylike 
as those of SrT Har^, not so humorous and realistic as 
those of ^Qdraka, where the latter has outshone his 
master. 

a . STYLE AND DIALOGUES. 

The metrical portions of Bhasa's works are dealt with 
separately. Prose is said to be the chief factor and the 
rem merit in a poet so far as a dramatic piece is concerned. 
In Bhisup ‘'the sentences are everywhere replete with a 
wealth of ideas beautifully expressed, which cultured 
minds will easily appreciate*’.* BhSlsa shows his 
mastery over prose by employing “short bits of prose 
highly charming in sense and expression",* The language 
is very simple, natural and touching, alternated with 
simple figures of speech tike simile and metaphor. The 
verba) flow is unimpeded and limpid. 

The date assigned by us to Bhasa also would 
confirm the impression these dramas make, that Sanskrit 
was a spoken language of tlie time. “The superior 
c3ccellence of sentences which are not subject to the 
restrictions of versification is everywhere to 1^ observed 
in tliese Hilpakas, It really surpasses in grandeur, the 
style of other works and is incomparable.'" The next 
approach to the language of our plays is the Sanskrit 
used in the epics. Bhasa's fondness W pithy proveibiai 
phrases will be evident from their large number in each 
play, Prasdda, Ojas and Mddhurya may be said to be 
the characteristics of B hltsa’s style. There is a change in 

1 Cl, Biprup. lutr. . |ipL Al-sa. t o. Sutri, Crt««f SJ. 

1 Q* QiutH, Cr%tkia f 4 S»vlTf, CrU*cai Stsidfr p. 
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style as bcfus the occasion and sentiment, as is ordained 
by the iVdJynAJs/rtf.' "lie is terse and sparse in his 
expression. t-Ie tells us more by the things he not 
say than by the tilings he says. He is the master of 
silence 

^ Dialogue is a necessary clement of the drama, and the 
jibove obseirations necessity apply to the con versa tiond 
language ofBb^sa jhis dialngiies are mteo^ely'dnunalfc/ 
The speeches of the characters are natural, realistic 
an vigorous. Tliere ts nothing of effort, booktshneBs, 
unnecessary predominance of figures etc., that characterize 
^ e malogues of l^r dramatists. The dialogues in the 
i>vapiMt 4w and Urn especially, would bear ample 
ti^hmony to the poet’s power. He is certainly tltc master 
ot dialogues as ^vdl. 

Not only that. Verse is successfully employed in 
diaJogoe. A verse is occasionally split into padas or smaller 
bi ts and ea^ch ts taken up by a different character. In spite 
of tte cntictsms levelled against this practice that it is 
and prosaic we are inclined to agree with Prof, 
i^vdhar tiiat for quickness of repartee and dazzling play 
o! dialogues, this device is admirably suited”.' 

fii- RASAS AND ALAKiKARAS 

soul of poetry. In dramatic literature, a 
poet cannot Ignore it but must possess .a minute knowledge 
constituents etc., as the aim of every drama is ‘the 
creaUon m the mind of the audience of sentiment/' The 
mam object of a dramatic work is the evolution of some 
rasa by means of cffcAnt-ns and anttbhdvas. Works on 

au£!iISinf/''f psycJtologica.1 and physiological details and 
^ Ml visions of rasas etc, with which we are not concerned 

noiVf 

running commentary on each play, we have 
mentioned the dominant sentiment in it, and have also 
given some striking instances of the figuiw of 
by p«t k .....M ,pp«r Sri, 
poet has a special likin g for Vita, Vatsata, Hdsya, 

t nSwrUa tfStym ^Sltn, XVI, lOS-lDO. Sman/J JrlSdnutl/i Ir^ I 

Lsrs,r,“tsr*’ • "• 
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Adhhufit, Raudra and Kartifta Rasas,* Oh^sa serves 
as a good instance to show tbe futility of the impression 
of some^ that a dramatic piece does not appear at its 
best unless SfAgdra plays a prominent part in it. Only 
t*yo dramas of DhSsa have that sentiment to some degree, 
ots. the Svapna and but there alw the poet does not 
leave proper Iwtmds. It is love of the highest kind. 

As for the dinferent Bgures of speech, Bh^a is 
content only with the simple ones. He employs only 
Upatna^ UipreifSt Rupata, ArihdnJaranyd^at Anurndna 
etc. it is not necessary to give examples, generaliy each 
verse exemplilying one or the other of the above 
atamkiiras* 

Kalidasa takes ideas from Bbasa, and at times, the 
figures also, hut iie presents them in quite a different garb 
owing to his superior genius. The greatness of Bhasa 
in the domain^ of alamkdra is attested thus by Kalidasa 
who, in imitating our |xset shows “his practical 
appreciation of the merits of the dramatist with whose 
established fame his nascent genius had to contend" * 

IP, DESCRIPTIONS OF NATURE etc. 

Bhilsa being a close ob^rver of nature, his descriptions 
are interesting and realistic. He gives diverse details and 
various facts connected with the phenomenon he w'ishes 
^ describe. Thus, c. g,, sunset is pictured in all its 
details in tlieSvapnaf I, 16 j 

w miw i n ig i g^aif! 

infitnsfjpdm 

iftwet ^ iftrfq n 

_ uftiift R 


1 AnOeliMtiiiK iMH objMttdiuUiUHi&eludmof VMtiOa i HAibwHil. 
Iw taUswlai qaj>til]<io room tb« Ill. tm-SS 4 te s^nw. 

^H(%lR‘1Xr RlUV V ftj: 1 
fxrfr lentM 

IWBr I 

V 'l^'n I n 

wgitw: I 

I h'i'W UheJI( 41 irat: N 

’nnrS*3&4w tiniiTsc i 


t In • miiMqimtl chapbif dnlinR Hill mA pUx dwrtodiORw 
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and 80 is darkness with all its effects in (tie Bdl, L 16 ; 
111.19 etc. 


Bhasa paints nature as synipathiaing with the 
fedings of tlie person that obsems it 

Aviiaimka, who, being disappointed tn love and 
deaerate at the idea of not meeting his beloved again, 
finds the earth emaciated, tlie trees consumptive^ 
mountains tH^aiting and the whole world sivoonitig as it 
were, Cf. do;, IV.+: 

RHStSS tfwiSlWES^: WlRt I 

The hot sand troubled hrm, the heat of the sun 
made him perspire and the whole earth seemed to him as 
if it w-ere a whole boiling mass, Cf. At?i, IV, 5 : 

Earlier, when AvhnSraka was in optimistic moods, 
thinking about the variety of human nature, he found the 
earth also putting on a different garb at night fall. Cf. 
Avi, If. 13: 

The whole stanza beautifully describes the approach of 
night. 

A V^dyftdhara couple was viewing the same earth 
at the same lime when it appeared to l>e swooning and 
boiling to Avimaraba. They observed it from above and 
as they were in a joyous mood, the earth presenled quite 
a different aspect to them. Cf. Ari, IV. 11; 

wis+TlH+u dtCTtnstwtvm 

dhpm fa hram: 


As they were high up in the air, m’crything appeared so 
small that they thought that the world was as it were 
cpitomiMid. Cf. Aw, [V. 11 d; n «ivrt 

ai»n and wJnm tile couple was coming down, the earth 
c7^vr nmning with the encircling ocean, 

*nfi 


Later on, after meeting his beloved the 
clouds, terrifying lightening and heavy showers of 


thundering 
rain which 
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greatly upset his beloved, suggest only similes of love and 
amorous sport to Avimaraka. Cf, vlv/* V. 7 d ^ 

Thus nature responds to the feeHtigs of the beholder. 
The descriptions of nature are accurate and appropriate. 

To Bharata on bis way to Ayodhyft in a chariot, on 
account of the high speed the trees appeared as^ if 
running with the chariot, the dust in the spokes looking 
like the waters of a river passing through ihem,etc,’' — a very 
realistic description, barring of course the improbability 
of Bharata seeing the wheels or spokes while seated in the 
chariot. Cf. Prat^ 11 1. 2: 

ipn tprx mfk Mwftm 

er rm f M gt 

qaiSr mgqnfil u 

The poet has also interspersed many similes and 
metaphors concerning the natural phenomena in a number 
of verses. The similes and poetic imageries are not only 
apt but being suitable to the context, increase its beauty. 
\Ve get descriptions of the ocean, or similes about it only 
in the Abh. Cf, AWr, IV, 3, 17: 

9 ^ «%Tft ^ tflHIfHlW; 

gives a beautiful description of the ocean, calm here 
ruffled there, as it stood parted affording a passage for 
Rama. 

Besides descriptions of nature, our poet has shown 
his mastery in giving vivid, accurate, realistic accounts of 
battle. Such are those, c, g. in the il&A- tVL 1*18) and 
Crv (w. 16*26] describing the fights between Rama and 
RSvapa, and Bhtma and Duryodliana respectively. 

Mention may also be made of the description of the 
sacrifice and sacrificial fire in the first act of the Panc^ 
and of the sacerdotal similes that are found in many 
places, e. g. in the Pr« (vv. 4*14) there is a mrfcct 
comparison between the batLlc-field and Bacrifice. Cf, Frw, 

V. 6: 
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'l^tmgjl^; nf^qnl It 

'“ supplies ns wiUi :i clescrjptioit 

^1 24) ^ palaeos, pleasure gardens etc.(.4M, pp. 

The desertpdon of night and darkness seems to be a 
javounte one with our poet as it occurs in the Avi 
VJP- g"'" ( PP-25-26) and BM (pp. 7,0). 1 n aU 

these places, effects of darkness ate artistically depicted. 

All these descriptions pronounce Bbasa to be a 
realist, ^re and simple; he docs not go beyond 
enumcnitton of the facta constituting the particular scenes 

w«lh in Bha». His sense of tact is much stronger than 
his imagination. This peculiarify of Bhiisa will blevideni 

V. NANOI. 

J The 

j}^ .h.TU;'“^”t“Th"eT^. 5 'stT'} '”a“ 

Alaim'ikagnimtfra, X tkramorvaiiya, etc. the stage direction 

knoir"^ aShS^'^ 1” S'" tenedictory stanj, generally 
anoi^n as In the latter case, some different 

mining for JVfliidr other than ‘a benedictory verse’ 

?* sought; otherwise the whole thing would 

perfortnonce of the 

^tradhira enters the stage and again recites Nattdi (the 


Ite 


t ---- - ^ —wy t 

KJi p. ioi.itSSrtp. ia4l ^ 
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in the latter case, the expression ndmiyaiite is to be taken 
Bahiivriht ( in^ft u?i; u ) meaning “After 
fmjsjiiny the preliminaries (of which Ntindi is die last 
act, ) Thns^ * Sotradhtlra reciting Nandi after the stage 
direction ndndyattit etc. after finishing preliminaries (of 
which Nandi is the concluding functionr appears quite 
appropriate. In this coiinection, it may be noted that 
Pishoroli's explanation of Nandi as a long process 
of religious ceremony conducted in the green-room and on 
the stage behind the cunain, is more suitable than Dr. 
Sarupa “flourish of iroinpets.” * 


P** strength of the testimony of BSya about 
lihasa’a dramas being much capital has been 

made of this peculiar mode of opening in the Bhasa dramas, 
taking it to refer only to this particular mode which these 
dramas share with a number of other Southern MSS and 
South Indian plays. The arguments are not strong enough 
lo convince one as to this mode being a speciality of 
Bhasa. It ti^y be an old practice of MSS which has been 
preserved m Ohasa and the Southern manuscripts, while the 
usual opening is frequently due to a remodelling under the 
influence of 'kaScit* referred lo by Visvanatha/ Probably 
as already stated, Bftpa simply wanted to tell about the 
general characteristic of Bhisa's works cumjiaring them 
with temples. There is also a possibility liiat Bapa may 
have referred to some stage reform of Bhasa i ‘ but at 
present no case has been made out for such an 
assumption. 

The information given by Prof. Pisharoti throws 
^me doubt asio the authenticity of some of these so-catlcd 
t«n«lictory verses to our plays, especially those employing 
the Mndtalamkara, as would appear from the introductoiy 


.1 A ^ 0. p SaOtaMup, V'i**iii|,Tl»ln., p. 1 , • or Kunokr 

tA, id. p. KSI. f W'A bsTuocinfiUtod lU tb* aribilM ou Uki tub^L UuU Amu 


pp- <4-44 J 

^iri (naST pp. 4-el ; KhuperbiT, ( 


; >S5STfes-vr W ~iS.'.«Tii..T‘5ri.' '»niS7- 

‘ finliMWil tSbowA'a. 1444, pp. 111-144 sj * 
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veraes to some acts of the PmiijtW and Dgh.' 

The nofi'inervtion of the naiites of the poet and the work iit 
the prologues of the plays as we have them today was not 
to be seen In Bapa's days as would appear from latter's 
statement; this ^vouId have been a singularly distinctive 
characteristic of Bhasaj and hence it seems that there has 
been some mangling witli tlie prologues to some extent- 
But we cannot concede more than this. The other 
portions are certainly by Bhasa as we have seen in the 
rase of the Svttpna^ this ‘iVdncfi* business cannot 
be ^en to indicate the Southern origin or the Cskyar 
anthorship of these Bh^^sa plays, 

bharatavAkyas. 


tJ*. 


ftft Ganapati Saatii Epcaks with reference to the 

^ any particular 

king but only apeak of one's own king in general," * We 

do not take Rajasiihfaa as the proper name of the kinir 
but to os the change in the toning of the BfmratavaAyas 
in diffe^i plaj^ seems to refer undoubtedly to the 
vicissitudes vrt the life of some particular king The 
prayers ^ and ^ ttit amn a: 'teU in 

ElSrlnm 5^ ^ ^ regaining and eitpanding his 

jnngdom during the period the^ plays were written. The 

prayer would be me^ingless unless there were these 
obsrad^ of inland and foreign invasbnsand hence we ^ 

IIS'S?>“>■''• *»lohisSicS 

kvVio^w kingdom IS given as “bounded 

by Vindhya and Himalayas and the oceans", 

Ma !>** briefly state the views as to tiie 

tn^^to^ If and 

‘ Beginning from the lower 

SfiVirf T'™ PbhanS 

Wth^me p^pdya or Pal lava kine are 

obYoualy untenable, since tJie dramas are written much 
wrher, the boundaries of Bhasa do not taUy and the 
evidence is not supported by history.' The dramas. 


PP' S^Mai; dVJt 


SU; BiOthuiku', JBIUS. Wp. i« P 







further, proceed from the North. Dr. Sten Konow would 
find in Rajasimhu a reference to a Ksatrapa king, by 
placing Sodraka in the third century A, l3., and assuming 
that the word R^jasimha refers to Rudrasithha 1/ Bu^ 
two weak aiguments combined do not make a strong 
argument".* No special reason is shown why *R5jasiiuha^ 
should refer to the particularly selected king, there f»ing 
among the Western k^atrapas three kin^ of the name 
Rudrasiiiiha, one Siihhasena and one ViSvasiihha, who 
ruled betiveen ISO and 388 A.D. The territorial 
^undaries also do not coincide. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal and 
Mr. P. Chaudhury come next, championing the cause of 
N3r3^*a^a IvAnva.* But "the theory eeems more 
ingenious than probable" as the interpretations and 
allusions in 'NSrfiyana,' "BArhadrathapaheta^ and 
Upendra* etc. are far-fetched, unwarranted and ill-suited 
to the context. The descriptions furtlier "would 
^tter suit the Sunga king." * The attempt is said to 
have jjcen made "vvith more ima^'nation than historical 
facts". No case is made out for foreign invasion. It 
militates against the vicissitudes of the king, and is not 
borne out by historical material. Prof. Dhruva next 
deserves^Our attention by making BbAsathe court poet of 
Pusyamilra, and referring the '^taeakrd' to the invasion 
by Menander,* In addition to the ignorance of the South 
that our poet displays for so late a period, there are 
historical facts that do not lend their support to this 
theory. Prof. Dhruva finds allusions to the invasion and 
conquest of Magadha under Pusyamitra by Khiravela 
and Menander, PuQfamiUa's subsequent victoiy and 
performance of the Aivamtdha, in Bharatavdkyas, But 
ml this is wrong. It is shown by Dr. Roy Chaudhury 
mat KhAravela cannot be the comtempoiary of 
Pu^j’amitra, and ‘Menander could not have been the Indo- 
Greek contemporary of Pusyamitra ^unga*V Thus the 
contemporaneity of Pu^-ami'tra, Khaxavela and Menander 
IS open to much doubt. Internal evidence, again, wilJ go 
against any such identity; for, there is much change in 
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the socidlogical conditions of the SungH period and of the 
period of these pkiys. 

Then remain two claimants totlie tide ‘Kajasimha’, 
via., Candmgupta and Nanda. The rei^n of Candrsj'upta 
would suit the description of the fiAcrni/iTvd/rjkVt^;' but 
from the fact of the Kautiliya Arihaid^tra contatnmga 
riuotation from Bhilsa, we are inclined to place Bb5sa as 
the senior contemporarj- of Kaudlya, and hence of 
Candragupta. The reign of MahSpadina also answers 
the tcrritodal limits as he was the first to bring the whole 
of Northern India under his sovereignly. The choice, 
therefore, remains to l>e made between MuhSpadma and 
Candragopta and we would vote in favour of the former* 
Thus, Bhasa was the court poet of Ugraiiena Mahapadma, 
as tlic d^riptjon of the BkaTHtavakyas suits him and the 
sociological conditions depicted in these plays fit in very 
tvell with the Mauryan epocEi. 


til. ANACHRONISMS. 


Late date was assigned to tiiese plays on account of 
the mention of statue-houses and Nydyaidsfra of Medhj&tithi 
in the Prat, deification of RSma and K^pa in the Ahh and 
BdU mention of Kharapahi in the CSr, naming ofn 
Brilhroapa as Kesivadasa in the Mv, and the use of 
metfouyma in some of tiie plays.* Ail of these can be 
ahoivn not to be real anachronisms. 

I. We have already shown that there is Uiatoricai 
evidence for the existence of statue-houses since very- long 
in India, and that the so-called South Indian slatuc- 
houe^ are quite different from those mentioned in the 
Prat: There is no sense in identifying Medhatilhi's 
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Nydyaiastra with Manttbhdfya i even some of the 
antagonists have taken Medhiitithi to be MedhStithi 
Gautama,' Further, we do not find any instance of sucli 
glaring anachronisms in Bhiisa. 

iV. As for the deification of Rsina and Krstni, it 
has not been oonclusively shown that RSma and Kfsjtia 
were not regarded as manifestations of V ispu tefore the 
first or the second centurj- B. C. That Kfspa^ was 
w'orshipped in the fourth century B. C. would Ik evident 
from the fragments of the indikit of Megasthenes.* The 
deification must have been a slow process and we feel 
certain that it was long before the Gth century B. C. that 
Kfspa was deified. The case of R^ma is also similar and 
there is iiuthing to contradict the conjectare titai they 
were deified before Bh^sa’s time, or rit any rate, by Bhasji, 

i«. ‘Kbnrajwta* as an author of the science of 
thieving is known since the time of the Arih<iAdstra and it is 
more reasonable to suppi:>se that the Mathtvildsit copied 
the tradition from the ArtkaMstra or the Cdrmtatta than to 
assume the reverse, in face of the priority of the 
Arihasdstra at least. At any rate, the tradition making 
Kharapata the guardian deity of thieves is a fairl}' old one, 
not inconsistent with the date wc tia^e assigned to 
BhSsa.* 

IV. With rvfpird to the rule of Manu tliiUl the name 
of a Brahamatia should end in sarman {Mamt, 11. iZ 

t. it is not shown that this was an ancient 
rule invariably followed. Further, It is mconceivable tlcit 
our poet, a strong upholder of orthodox Brahmanism as 
lie is, would ignore sucli a directory rule especially as he 
seems to be so particular in tlic verj* same play, m such 
minute details as to the particular form ‘m:» to be used in 
addressing Brahmayas. Contravention of the rule of Manu 
does not necessarily mean posteriority to Manu, 

V, The use of metronyms does not put a work to 
a late date. In fact it is an old practice found in ancient 
Silfra works and 6'/>(rifiV<r<fe. 

It Is said that the use of the words Sv&uun, 

t thltdlmt. PiWnSW. S Uiwdauiill, JfSL. JL. ill. Cf, *fwj 

UtiilHinrkBr, St, ItWi, pp. llftthi-Bnda liiiitriplkni rniBiTii th« 

S«AkBn<tnM kpA jcfiuit* ttjf It* upluep In iho KiiKMid Mnlurjr A. 1*. I 
It. B, p Ml; 4ti« r;. |{»TU«*t SnvtH, AAK', 1. pp tHI-ilST, 
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Bhaj^daraia, Bhadiramukha, etc- iii the terminology of 
^nfikni dramatnrgy is due to the influence of ibe 
Kgtrapfls as is evident from their inscriptionsand as 
tJnasa employs those expressions in his works dealing 
wjtn the incidents of the earlier period, this would be an 
instance of an anachronism. We think with Prof. Kane, 
tuat the Ksatrapas were not the originatora, but^that the 
inscription composed by one who was thoroughly 
imbued with the dramatic terminology contained in the 
iVafywiffatrn . Hence Uiis also does not necessarily 
prove to be an anachronism. 

ao-caUed anachronisms are non-existent. 

instance that could be 

mdudt^ in the list, and hence it seems to us that 
IS free from the defect of anachronism, 

ujVi. defects. 

r.«» «7 l^ praise that has been showered on Bhasa should 
not make os oblivious of his defects. Nothing is perfeS 
in this wor d of human beings and Bh3sa is no ex^tion 

Bha«*s ™ ^ however, be bonie in mind^that 

Bba^ s works are the first specimens of Sanskrit dram-i 

Sl«w> a of a pioneer 

&naknt dramatist.^ Again we have to take into ^M:ount 

^e popular beliefs m those days as to the use of mamc 
fritics'!'^"'^ ^ appreciated by the present 

< t drawback that would strike one after a 

dme^ *!n thefiin?*‘ignores the unity of 
^ towards the dose of the first act when 

®f Nandagopa, night 
IS told to have ended { p. 18-umm Tw*ft i) and V’a^udfS 

he finds Mathura; but on his arri.^ there 

b.. ,f|e, n "Sir 't 

finds darkness everywhere (p. 43 ). ^ mission, he 

During the course of Ihe converslion in the first 


1 IW| lAf 39, p. I adAifyadatre^, Isir., 
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act of the Svafnia the time is indicated to the mid-day 
(p. 24 while towards the close of it, after a 

lapse of half an hour or so, the sun is said to have set 
(p, 37, Act 1. 16). 

The fourth act of the Aui also has got some 
contradictory statements about the lapse of time. 
Avimiraha after leaving the KanySntahpnra, says that 
he has been wandering for a number of days (p. 58) but his 
friend Samusta whom he meets the same day, in his 
soliloquy says that he wtis told of Avimiiraka's flight that 
very day ( p. 69 ). 

Small one-act plays, however, are quite perfect in 
observ'ing the unity of time, the lime of their action being 
that required for the actual representation on the stage oT 
the play. 

The iUhi scheme of the Cdr is faulty, being 
repugnant to the unity of time, while the Mfcch has 
improved it* 

Many Sanskrit dramatists of quite late times are 
found to violate the rule as to Uie unity of time and hence 
Bhasa may be said to be in good company. 

Another defect of the same kind, which is peculiar 
to Bh^sa alone is found in the use of nfk^. The 

chamberlains, door-keepers, racssengere etc. are sent out 
either to bring iwme characters or some news; they start 
out and return immediately with the person called 
or with the neivs of cvente which must have taken long 
to happen. This tells very heavily on the sense of time 
and proportion as w'cll as the credulity of the spectators 
and appears quite unnatural. 

Similarly the poet uses the device of Akdiabhfftff^ 
by which a person Is represented as speaking with some 
one not on the stage and himself repeating what the latter 
sa^ or replies to him with the words etc. Though 

this minimizes the number of characters it takes tne 
elements of reality and naturalness out of the dramatic 

? |ece, the spectators requiring some strain of imagination. 

'he method is not impres^ve, though of practlc^ utility 
from the point of stage economy, as it saves a number of 
characters. 

\ SulLikiak&r^ ^4031 ii, PP' TO, T.9-T4 ^ 1* 
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Tho audience receives another blow i o its 
imagination when some characters ajjpear on the stage 
quite unannounced, without any intimation i n 
contravention of the specific dictum; ^ 

irpuraa i 

Gramniaticai solecisms, faults in versifications, use 
of such pdda^tirati^s as 5. etc. very often, some 
verses being quite plain and devoid of sentiments or poetic 
lancv, arc some of the minor defects of Bhasa. Some of 
the former in the above may he justified on the ground of 
epic usage and influence, and possibly they were not 
Iciokcrl as defects in tliose days. 

4. PE KSONAL HISTORY OF BHASA. 

J» this age when every one tries to blow his own 
trumpet and wid^i publicity is sought for any tfnrd<ratc 
composuion and the particulars about the name etc of the 
author are given, it seems rather strange i h at the 
renowned author of this precious treasure should keen 
such merciless reticence about liimseJf, as not to mention 
even his name!' We had to depend on inferenS for 

to Bhasa; and the information 
about BbSsa as given below is nothing more than our 

the author after a close study of his 

f^f^ruva ^ys that there was a tradition to 

with diis^^ that "'*'"" one’s and it is in accordance 
wiUi this, that we get such names as Pataniali 

BW,« i, a ^0,™ in Hai niodaki' 
o' f»"a ""d Bhisa ia the com.pt form.' 

That he was a 13r^hmapa, nn orthodox follower*^ of the 
je-system and a firm believer in the practice, uitlitv 
and efficacy of ^crifices etc., seems to follow from the 

^nA person from our author 


\ « TV ri^ 

ntlrWlod MubI^I Wtilar •tatlBUnd Kb*?* 1" wlllclj blw 
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Mr. Sankai takes BhSsa to have been the ruling 
(ting gn account of the use of fern (^'may BalarSma protect 
tkcc etc."), and ("may Nitrfiyatta atvnrd thee 

the entire earth") in the benedictory stanzas of the 
S^^ap^ta and .4ri, The benedictions, according to him, 
refer to the royal autJior himself, otherwise “the plural 
sjhoulci have been used if they were meant for the 
audience”/ It would be more reasonable, we think, to 
suppose that the poet used ?^in or ?r purposely in these two 
dramas only, as he w-os sure of the king's presence at the 
first performance of the dramas. This explains t h e 
abserice of such words from the benedictory stanzas in the 
Prniijad, Parle, Prat, as the poet was not sure whether 
the king would grace the occasion by Kis attendance. 
The prayer in the remaining benedictory stanzas is for the 
protection of the audience, viz. m (“ of you ail"). This 
fact, coupled with the epilogues of ttn* dramas, seems to 
^ggest that Bhasa was a court poet of some king, rather 
than the king himself. The absence of the benedictory 
stanza and the epilogue to the Car show's that the poet 
could not give final touches to the same, o^ving perhaDs 
to his death. 

Mis ignorance of the South and mention of 
counlries, towns, rivers and specialities (c. g, tdtipatra in 
the Car, p. 82) of the North proclaim the poet to be a 
no^erner; Uie clmractcrs of his plays are from the North 
and the scenes in almost all the plays lie in Northern 
India. So it seems to be a more reasonable assumption 
to mkc the poet to be an inhabitant of the North than 
to have him as a Souihenier.V 

The benedictory stanzas as well as the introductory 
verses and the general tone of the play's show that Bhasa 
™ a Vaisnava of the Bhakti cuil. He also knew the 
Paftcaratca system of philosophy, I le was a champion of 
the Brahmanas, a staunch upholder of the caste-system and 
a firm believer tn the efficacy of the sacrificial oblations. He 
well-versed in all the i^stras and conversant 
With ail the conventionalities of behaviour according to the 
orthodox systems. Truth in thought, word and deed was 
niB mono. He seems to have been an obedient and dutiful 
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MO, fuJl of respect for the elders, a born conversationalist 
holding the assembly spell-bound, humorous and witty 
by nature, and modest. He was a minute observer of 
*tnd humanity. A loyal and patriotic subject of 
the king, he was never a slavish flatterer, and h i s 
telf^rcspeci brooked no insult or indignity from his mastiir* 
His cncss^g^ of opitmism show^ that Hh3js^ probably Itv^d 
in peaceful andaHlueni circumstances. I£e voices fortli 
the general disregard towards the Jain and Buddhist 
monks and nm^. He was also well-read in various 
aspects of politica and knew a good deal about art, 
painting and sculpture. Being connected with the court- 
i 't Quite aware of the plots and counterplots 

daily hatched within the four walls of the palaces. 

Bhasa is reputed to have written a work on the 
Natyaiaatra',* and the fact of bis dramas being found 
admirably suited for the stage has led Kiraia to hazard 
the inference that the poet may liave t>een connected with 
professional actors in his early life,* Dr. Keith tells us 
actors u^d to go from town to town even in 
Buddha s time. So KirSta's guess may be correct. 

5. OTHER WORKS OF BHASA. 


Yrars before the pr^nt works appeared before the 
^bhe Mr, S. Narayana Sastrigal in his introduction to the 
Hatnavali had sUted that Kirmtivali, Mukut^tta^Uaka 
and from amongst the Bhasa dramas were 

to w found in a private library and that in the prologue 
to the last-named of these, Bhasa had mentioned himself 
t? twenty* three dramatic com positions.' 

Mr, Krishnamacharya doubted the authority of these 
statements, and as none of the above works have come 
forth as yet, the doubts seem to have been conftnned. 
5!!:,^* Sampathagiri Raoalso notes the tradition that 
Bhdsa wrote thirty plays and more".'’ 


Narayana Sastri in the same connection 
ascribes the Ghaiakarpara A'livya to Bhfisa after 
attempting to prove the idenUty of Bhiea. DhSvaka and 
v't^' aethority of KHvfSnuiium of 
Hemacandra which ts not yet ou t.* This authority also is 
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not trastworthyi as said by Kristinamacharya. Notr, one 
GhatakarPara Kdvya by Gbatabarpara Kavi has been 
pubiished by the Vdnkateshwar Press, and it must be the 
same work as referred to by Narayana SasttI, since lire 
last verse etc. as quoted by the learned Sastri 

occurs in the book as No. 22, and me etc., alleged 

to be quoted in the KSvydnuidsuna, also hnds its place as 
No. 9 in the book. But this Ghatafiarpara Kdvya does 
not appear to be the work of Bhisa, the author of our 
plays. The identity between him and Gha^arpara Is 
yet to be established as the argument rests on very flimsy 
grounds. Further, even if the same be proved, we shall 
have to take him as another BhSsa ^ since the matter and 
manner of the book are strongly against the authorship 
of Bhisa, ^e writer of our plays, 1 t t s f u 11 o f 
Sabddtamidras and Yamaias, end and middle rhymes,— 
and it will be readily accepted tliat Biilsa is quite 
innocent of such devices. With Bhisa the tendency to use 
alliteiation, rhyming, and other figures of wor^ is the 
exception rather than the rule. The similes and metaphors 
from the sphere of employed in the Kivya are 

of such a nature as to preclude the possibility of their 
having ever been composed by Bhfisa. Too much 
attention towards the outer form and word-jugglery were 
the characteristics of the later age and hence the 
Ghaiakarpara cannot be ascribed to our Dhlsa, It will 
be noted, further, that none of the verses praising Bhisa 
mention Yamaha as hts characteristic. 

Mr. Guleri pointed out the existence of “A poem 
by Bhisa*', its name being (plural).’ This has bcCT 

inferred from a verse in the Prthvirdjavijaya by 
Jayinaka (J2th century A. D.) 

^ . ■ ■ fi- _ 

<nuw vni ^ TemiuHlu. (t > 

Jonarlja (15th centu^ A, D.), while commenting 
on the verse, refers, inier alia, to the competition between 
Bhisa Md Vylsa and the fire*ordeal, incidentally 
mentioning Bhisa as Bhisa Muni. 0r. T. Ganapati 
Sastri proposed an emendation by reading for 
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, took the word as an epithet of * 1 'i r e‘'— 

III —and by the insertion of ipf^rsent in the 

third line, rendered the verse as meaning “Fire left 
ntiburat the poems of BhSsa like mercuiy"; while the 
reading, as it stood, meant, according to Dr. Sastri, “Fire 
did not bum those portions of both Bhftsa and Vyasa 
which described Vifl^udhamna*',' He, however, concludes 
that the exact meaning is to be got at by having other 
manuscripts of the original and the commcntai^'. 

We think that the word in the ejuotation does 

not refer to any works of Bh^, but the whole verse is 
meant to state live tradition of Bhflsa's works liaving 
survived live fire ordeal. Mr. Sankar successfully tries to 
eactract the required confirmation of the tradition from the 
verse by emending a<^pirtiN: to and -mrmn to 

He takes the verse to mean that the Svapnavdsavadal/a 
in Bhasa*s works equals Bharaia in merits,* There is thus 
no necessity to suppose the transference of the tradition of 
the Svaf^tia as done by Dr, Bhandarkar,* because the 
verse confirms the tradition and is not at variance w'ith it. 
That re^ly seems to be the sense. Hence tlie attempts 
to identify the VifnuHhartnd: with some published or 
unpubliehed works seem to us rather futile and baseless.* 

Mr. tl. Kavi of Rajahmundr)' in a pn|%er read at 
the Third Oriental Conlercnce held at Madras, attributed 
the Odtnaka Prahasanam and Tritivikratna to Bhflsa.* 
pr. Jolly in a learned article in Ftis/gabe Garbe has 
disproved the alleged connection in the case of Ddmaka 
P^i^t^sana, and Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, one of the 
It^dcrs of the opposition, places the Traivikrama in the 
I 2 th ccntuiy A.D,, and ascribes it to some Cakyir, 
possibly Nllakaptba.* 


Ddtnaka Prahasmta would serve as the best 
^l^o^tration of what may be called a ‘compilation*. Traces 
of borrowing from difTerent sources are evident in manv 
parts of the work. Thus, the first scene has l>cen patched 
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up by passages bodily taken ffom the Kar^^a, Svapna, 
Avi and Matt*tvii4sa[ The name Da maka appears in 
the Bal, and the confusion between Brahmadatta and 
Kampdya is taken from the Svapna and Avt. The 
description of Mrama shows iKirrowing from 
and the reference to is from the Mattax’ildsa. The 

story of Karpa and Parasurama is klentical with that in 
the Karija^ so is the Bfi^iraiavdkya. The 
stanza has been incorporated from the Arthaidstra. 
Mr. R. Kavi could not venture an opinion about the portions 
borrow’ed from the Miittavildsa, and yet he concluded 
that this work must take the seat in the thirteen works 1 
Ddmaktt may have been, the comptlatiati of a single * lucky' 
Cakya.r, but llse mass of evidence given above sp^ks 
conclusively against its being an original composition, 
We concur with Dr, Jolly in assigning it to Csky^r 
workmanship after the seventh century A.D, 

By no stretclr of imagination are we able to ascribe 
the term ‘drama’ to TraivikniMa, "It ts but an apology. 
There is no plot, no construction, no characterization in 
the dramatic form”.* It is no doubt unicfue in that^ tliere 
is no prologue, the stage manager entera with his mistress, 
and there are no characters besides these two* It is only 
a dialogue about Vamanavatara in which the SfltraUhara 
narrates the events in verse, while the Nail’s task is only 
to say JT^ at intervals. The later limit for the date ot the 
TrotViJ^mffnr has been supplied by the ^dkunialticarcand, 
which has been placed in the fourteenth century. The 
play itself speaks of its date as twelfth century. So its 
ascription to Bhasa, or to any other dramatist prior to the 
twelfth century, is quite impossible. Prof. Pisharoti is right 
in fathering it on some Cakyar, preferably Nllakaplha. 

Mr. Sankar ascribes to BhUsa in addition to the 
Svdpna, Pratijtid, Ahh, Fade, Dv. Bdl and Avi, the 
authorship of the Padmaprdbhrtaka and Mfcch* His 
identification of BhSsa with oQdraka <loes not seem to Ire 
based on conclusive grounds. ‘ Vaisardjacarita' may be 
the senior's aUetnative title for the Pralijtid ,* this c annot 
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serve to establish theic identity/ He takes the Car as an 
abridged version of the Mrcch compiled in 750 A.D.f 
whereas we credit the atitlior of the Car with originality. 
Ifitental evidence is against the ascription of the 
Padmaprabhrtaia to Sodraka, the anthor of the Mrcch T 
both arc dilfcrent persons. 


ViitdvasavatttUia^ which is at present being serially 
published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
bears marty resemblances to the BhSsa plays; but the 
treatment is quite diffeient, and there are discrepancies in 
the originals of the Udayana legends used byBhflsaand the 
author of the Vmd. The reference to nsfnm tni fiwi 

VwiruMuqeHis which is also found in the 

MdlaiuMdtlkava, places the work after the 7th century, as 
sngg^ted by Prof. Dhruva/ This accords well with the date 
of Saktibhadta, and lends some Mpport for our assmtiption 
that it may be the Unmdda by Saktihhadra, especially as 
the latter is found to know Bhisa’s works well. The title 
Uttmada may have been changed some irresponsible 
SCUM, such caseSj fortiin^it^ly, being very ram; a^id the 
absence of the names of the author and the work can be 
explained on the ground of the MS being neither complete 
nor correct. The find of complete MSS, especially from 
the other parte of India, will set all doubts at rest as to the 
authorship and title of the Vind, 

Thus we find that there are at present no other 
works of Bhisa besides those published in the T.S.S. No 
odjer confirmarion besides the statement in the 
Arthadyotanikd on the Sdknnfata has been found so far, 
fm the inference of a work on dramaturgy by Bhiisa * 
The catalp^es of MSS of various libraries consult^ by 
us do not show traces of any of the etili undiscovered 
Mmpo^tions of BhSsa. Private communications from 
Dr. Keith, Dr. Barnett and Dr. Wmtemita also confinn 
the view ^at there is at present no MS that is, or can 
be, a^bed to Bhasa in the British or Continental 
L.it)ranes. The Curator of the Government Manuscripts 
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Library,Madras, says tlie same with reference to that 
Library. 

6. ANTHOLOGY VERSES AND VERSES 
QUOTED BY RHETORICIANS. 

Great capital is made of the non-occurren^ of a 
single statua out of those ascribed to Bhfisa in the 
published Trivandrum texts. It is argued that as none is 
found in these plays they are not genuine BhSsa plajm. 
Dr. Winternltz describes this circumstance as >^tal. 
Mr. U. Raddi further says tliat these versK are quite different 
in structure from those that we have in the Trivandrum 
plays.* But the argument is not so sound as it at ^ first 
sight appears. The absence can be satisfactorily explained. 

I. It is not yet proved that Bhfisa wrote only the 
works that are now available to us. Besides twenty-three 
or thirty plays, he is said to iiave composed a poem and 
also a work on dramaturgy.* So, the anthology verses may 
have been excerpted from such works now tost to us, or 
the verses may be aphufa ilokas by Bh5sa,-^eneral verses 
of a miscellaneous character, without forming part of any 
parttcuhir work. 

iV. It may further be urged with some plausibilitj' 
that these, or at least some of these verses, may have 
been taken out from some lost receneions of these dramas.* 
Some MSS of the Abh are found to contain three stanzas 
less than the others coming from the same region,* The 
SvaPna may have contained ^nfii etc., and 

etc; and the Bai and the Abh the verses 
etc., and hai^ii etc. respectively.* We have 
attempted to show later on in this chapter that some of the 
antholo^ verses may have formed part of some of the 
Trivan^m plays, 

/if. Again, these anthologists are not trustworthy 
as they are found to be wrong in various ways and 
particulars. 

I . They are sometimes found to misquote the 
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difTerent verses of BhaJIata in 
his v-arious auihora tn- the 

f'^’ n^^nbefs 25, 26, 35 39, are 

jaya'-arrlliana, Janavarnm, 1 n d u r a j a, 
Sffff i Stibhafitdvali and 

Oat of the verses ascribed to 
Sis found to occur in the 
M^lavtla^ of Mahcndravikramav-irma which siiows that 
frequemly these anthologists depended on memory, 

by differ^^t anthSogfsisfa^^^^^ 

^crib^ to B^sa by the ^Snigadhjm^o Kalai&aJm^by the 
»imiiarJ> ^ nnih: etc. has been assigned to Bhasa bv ‘th*. 

'^r n thu fuiJii, ^ '. Ji 2~..-.i:! ^j Rajasekhara. It also well 

To? f«„“ ”'.^“. 135 ^' 

Statements satisfactorily ejipJam t h 

The sL-ineae, fifieen in nU, are given in an appendi,. 

1» >fR 4 etc. We have alreadv fihou'n hk ^ 

s-KSSfessseSS 

featarea Vo'*ihe”Bhjl,°Dla^™’’l.l‘t‘’” 

Tnvandn.n. Sanahvi, ^ 
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ju-HtiJinbly \k attributed to Bhilsa.’ The simile of a luan 
made newly rich is heightened in its effect by being 
qualified by the term ‘low-caste man\ and aptly 
describes the fierceness of the sun; the other objects of 
comparison chosen bv the poeti viz, ungrateful man and 
his friend, sage and his jnner consciousness, and poor 
lover and his love, show the same keen observation of 
humanity and the isame word echoes that are met with in 
our Bhasa plays, 

Z, (-Iwn etc. describes an ideal wife. This 

recalls to one’s mind, as rightly p^jinted out by Dr, Samp, 
the lines of the famous poem of Wordsworth; ' 

“A perfect woman nobly planned, 

To warm, to coinfoti and commajtd"; 

This veise finds its counterparts in many plays of our 
group. Cf* Bdl, p.ll: ^ ttPt u ^rat, 1.25: 

rutrtsft vm n Svapnn, VI. ll : ufum i| 

Car. 1,7: nruti; Avi, IV, 21; h etc. 

The qualities enumerated of an ideal wife in this verse, 
COD form to those which our poet paints his female 
characters, such as 5Tt3, Vasavadattl, etc. to possess. 
The happiness of her husband is the sole aim of the wife, 
and her conduct is always regulated by his likes and 
dislikes, and has to enact many roles as befit the occasion. 
This verse is uttered by the speaker, presumably in the 
absence of his wife or during ^e period of separation, and 
the sense of the verse shows that he is not newly married. 
Out of the published texts in the Trivandrum series, we 
are afraid, the and Kr^a plays would not 

accommodate this verse, and Rama (in the Prat and Abh) 
has no occasion to recall the virtues of Sit a, and 
Avimaraka and Udayana (in the Pra/ijSa) are yet to lead a 
marital life; bo, if at all, we must find a place for the verse 
in the Svap/ta in the fifth Act, before the famous 
dream*8cene, when the king ts reminded of V5savadati4 
by the mention of UjjayinT in VidOsaka^s story, and 
expresses himself in metrical lines (p. 104); or, the verse 
may occur in the sixth act, in the lamentations of the king 


1 n. pp. 4145. Sam. ati. 
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after V^savadatta's nurse comes to him with a niessa 4 ;e 
from Mahasena (p. 133). 

3. etc, is the descriptioJi of winter 

with similes, at once apt, striking and original* ^Ve again 
get hero 'a man deserted by fortune*, ‘a newly married 
bride’ and *a woman separated from her husband\ all of 
w'hom have their counterparts in the Trivandrum plays. 
Cf. Cor, 1. 28: i 1 Pane, i. 17 : floremt i 

This is a general description; and as none of the plays in 
our group relates to the freezing wind, we arc unable 
to include it in any of the plays. On account of the 
Bimilarities of ideas and expressions between I h e 
Trivandrum Bhasa plays and this Bh^sa verse, it may 
safely be assumed that the verse belonged to some other 
work of BhSsa now lost to us. 

4. ansi^metc. admirably brings out the apparent 
contradiction {VinHthdbliasa) in tlie first two pudas. A 
similar instance of Vimdhubhdiit from our plays is found 
in the dv<, p* 6 : ( 

n^< T n ) * Our plays do not contain any heroine 
that can be said to be young and at the same time expert 
in all amorous sports; taking, however, the description to 
be applicable to Kurahgi, we may place the verse 
somewhere in the fifth act of the jIvi, ^vhere the hero has 
a chat with his friend (pp* 76 ct seq). 

5. etc. has been ascrilied to Bhojadeva in 

the SilAfi and to LaksmTdhara in the 
Kavittdravaeanasamaccaya (No. 163), while the Sadukti, 
Yaiastilaka and jalhana attribute it to BhSsa.* This 
ascription to difierent authors in different anthologies casts 
some doubt on Bhasa's authorship of this verse, and Dr. 
Sarup’s acceptance of this verse as composed by Bh^sa 
IS open to objection according to his own dictum, as this 
stama Has been attributed to different poets and hence 
'should be regarded as of doubtful authoETship'.' Dr. Weller 
ftn^ a parallel for in the >lv/, 11.7:ctif^ 

mmnt,,* The poci has shown the play of his v i v i d 
imagination by comparing various parts of the face of a 
beautiful damsel to the celestial flowers { ), moon, 

ambrosia and poison, and stating that all oT these latter, 


t p- I SifudatlH S«nD4. *VTJ. i, p l^L 
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each one of which gods obtained with great effort by 
churning the ocean, are to be found on the faces of 
beautiful women, without any effort. 

G. i j ugw etc. has been asenbed to Bbiisa in 

the Saduhti, and llie i^drfigadhara docs not mention the 
name of the fioet. Dr. Thomojs, on die strength of the 
(.triWing resemblance between this verse and the opening 
verses of the Ratndvall, Ptiy^tdaHikdiiXid PiirvaUparit}aya, 
concludes that it may fic "old, and connected with 
Bhasa."* This verse is of the nature of a mangaia stanza, 
and hence, though it may have come from Bhfisa, it would 
not find a place in our Bbjisa plays. 

As regards (7) etc., (8) etc., and (9) 

^ etc, we are inclined to doubt the auihorahip of 

BhSfhi as the ideas diey express are foreign to him, and 
there is no occasion for such sentiments in the Trivandrum 
plays, rrf/firrfAarff, moreover, speaks about etc, 

as coming from an unknown poet ( ), ^ nworunil etc. 

is a good instance of paronomasia. 

10. wiwvwheetc. has been ascribed to some 
unknown poet ( ) by die SubftdAiidvaU. Similar 

ideas are found expres^ in the -Ivi and perhaps it may 
be located in that play on p. 78. 

1L wfiiit muh' etc,, in spite of its ascription to 
Rhja^khara in the Suktit may have come from Bhasa. 
The tricks played by the moon, proud of its splendour, 
with different persons when its rays cast their resplendence 
on different objects in succession are beautifully told in 
this verse. The description of the moon is a favourite 
one with Bhasa and is found in various plays of our group.* 

12. etc. has been ascribed to Bh^sa by 
the ^drngadharat while the 8uhhd^it4\^li states Kalaihika 
as its author and SttdukH states bylhnala, But Dr, 
Thomas finds a similarity between this verse and 
Ratndvali (til.60*61), which latter he takes as containing 
Bhasa echoes and states "that the verse may be really of 
Bhasa'V It may, however, be stated that it cannot find 
any place in our group. 

13. ii^n grr etc. which is found in the Mattaviidisa 

% ISM. p. J Cf. W*Jltr, pp. 
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(p- 7, V. 7) has been ascribed lo Bbasa by Somadeva ; he 
is obviously wrong in ibe ascription and this fact does 
not warrant any inference as to the authorship oF 
the as the verse occurs there as a SubhilKita. 

Somadeva need not be accused of gross negligence 
as it may be that he knew of the verse as not the 
composition of Mahetidravikramavarman (the autlior of 
the and ascribed it to Bhasa, possibly on 

account of similar Bacchic songs found in the PraiijAd 
(Act l\, 2, 11}. Bh&sa's works had long been out of 
currency in the public, and hence Somadewa had to 
depend on oral tradition only. 

W. etc. and (15) etc. have 

wready been shown to lind their places in the Svai^na and 
Abh respectively.* 

Mr, Narayana Sastri of Madras has ascribed 
mif f| ^ 

u*Kiftnidl * 

to BhSsa without giving any authority for the statement; 
and has woven a fabric out of this slender evidence aa to 
BhSsa's being distressed by poverty etc.' But t ha t this 
stanza cannot be ascribed to (the pre*Klllidasan) Bhisa is 
evident from the fact that it tefere to the well known 
saying of KUidSsa in the Kumurasambbava, tuc. 

ipwiWw 

and the latter certainly came after Bhasa. 

Dr. ^rpp regards those stanzas as composed by 
Bhasa which are unanimously attributed to BhSsa by 
all the anthologists”,* According to him, ten stanza 
out of the collection (which are Nos. 1-10 in our list I 
may te acoepted as from Bhasa. Dr. Weiler, in a learned 

and thoughtful article contributed to Fes#g(x6e7ucoW han 

proved on internal evidence that siz of the stanzas V i a 
Nps. l-Sand 11 in our list) are similar in thoaght ideas 
and expression to those contained in the Tri%-andrum 
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playsi but his suggestion that the anchotogists ascribed 
verses to Bhftsa as the>' felt the spirit of his poetry 
in them seems to be far-fetclted.' Dr. Thomas, as 
already stated, considers four staneas ( ois. Nos. 1,6, 10 
and 12 in our list) as coming from Bh3$a; he further finds 
that four stanzas in the collection are **of a tenor which 
would not admit of a place in any of the Trivandrum 
plays'*.* We have expressed our views on the point. 

We cannot dose our investigation without quoting 
in extenso from the critical appreciation of these stanzas, 
admirably expressed by Dr Sarup^ **These stanzas display 
keen observation, vivid imagination, great power of 
description, a remarkable tntellectoai quality and a 
refreshing originality. Their substance and their style, 
their matter and their manner, stamp them with a rare 
mark of beauty. These lyrics are the impassioned 
expressions of the poet's inmost soul. They breathe die 
genuine accents of p^try. They are chiselled pieces of 
marble. They are exquisite tittle pictures".* 


1 m It-t-tltS, nl ^ tSS- ^'wmnw nmw 
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CHAPTEB V. 


CRITICAL STUDY fConidJ 


7, CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE PLAYS, 
So ^ as w« could see^ only three attempts have 
men made to fix the order of the plays of this group. 
Prof. Dhruva bases his concJusions solely on the 
informations supplied by the Bharatavdiyas of the plavs 
apparently paying no heed to the language evidence and 
the thought evidence and hence has arrived at such 
strange and unacceptable inferences as to place the Prai^ 
the masterpiece of Bblsa as his earliest work, and the 
to the last period in the poet's career I* Mr, KarandiW 
has not attempted to fix the order of the plays in the Mbk 
group, has placed the Avi in the later period and lias 
taken the Swpna as coming after the C<fr.» Kirata seems 
to have paid more attention to the evolution of thought 
and psychology than considering the point from the joint 
evidence of matter and manner, and hence he takes the 
Abh to have been composed after the Prai.* 


In spite of the dissenting note of the Ke&ari while 
reviewng KirAta s Marathi translation of Bliilsa*s works * 
^e chronological method has its own ad^-antages. thouEh 
« may fail to lodge os at the correct conclusion tn ve^ 
me and exceptional cases. Jt explains the apDareot 
differ^ces between the works of the same auihor^-^ it i! 
well knoi^ that aU the impositions of a single author are 
not equal in merits. Different periods in the erStf!^! 

difrercnce that lay 

between the earliest and latest works of Shakes peare. 

fllPocDA, 4tivd T * i^i, Horntbl 
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the case of BhSsa also, the chronological order of his pUj^ 
will dispense with the necessity of attributing the worte 
todiflcreni authors and to different penods, and wUl 
conclusively account for the divorsiti^ in the tn&tnca 
proportions or in tlie choice of the tnateriiU or in the manner 
of treatment. In coming to the conclusion m the connmon 
authorship of these plays have taken into consideration 
the fiimilaritlas of thoughts (f* c. of LhespMt) and ideals 
in them, in addition to innumerable verbal similanues. 

We have studied llte problem of the chronological 
order from the point of the matter and manner ol iht^e 
plays^ For die lattefi we depend on the metrical and the 
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idens and ideafs etc. The table appended herewith will 
clear our position with regard to the outward form of 
these plays. In the table we have given the total numbenj 
of verses, ilotms and dialogues in each play as also of the 
irregulariaes in the ilokas. which, following Prof, Dhruva 
we have styled as "poetic licence" (where there h a breach of 
the rule as to the iambus in the third foot of every Aiido), and 
"weak ending" { where the Iasi syllable of the line is short)/ 

We find three distinct periods in the career of our 
poet. The first was of the smalt one-act plava where the 
poe< tried his apprentice hand on ready material The 
plots are taken from the Mbh, and the poet has added 
nothing, or very little of his own in the dramas. The 
epic metre predominates and the proportion of the verses 
to the dialogues is very large, OradaaJIv, as the poet 
c^e to understand the importance and the appeal of the 
dialogue in the represeJitation of the dramatic 
com^itions, on the stage, there ivaa an increase in the 
number of dialogues and hence the proportionof the verses 
to tae dialogues is gradually on Uie decrease in the latter 
productions of the poet. In versification, the percentage 
of the breaches of the rule as to di-iambus varies betw^n 
sixteen and eighteen, and that of Uie weak endings show's 
peat divergences, the variations being eighteen to 
forty-five. Mo sinci rule can be stated with regard to the 
weak endings, as some of the mature products of our poet 
Lhe Sv^pft4i^ ^nd Cdr^ show a I Sl r £ e 

percentage, 23, 31, and 30 respectively. In 
connection with the *'|>oetic licence", it may safely be 
assumed that the number of such cases is gradually less 
and le^s m the later works, and, curiously enough, the 
bvapta IS an ^ception with twenty-three percent of such 
I:ips6s. The Kiirua itoni the Atbh plp-y^ in unique itt thiit 
it shows a very low proportion of and presents no 

breach of rules as to the di^iaminj$ and the long letter 
ending the line ; the reason may be found in the verv’ smali 
number of ilokas {vi^. 4) in the Kanm. The Cm in 
common with the shows a low percentage of the 

epic metre, which can l>e accounted for on the ground of 
the rcqujrements of the heroic and tragic sentiments 
predominating these plays, which d emand the use of long 

lia IM* n 83-M; 
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metreih The Mv has been taken as the last work of this 
p^od, though the epic metre has weighed very heavily 
with the |>oct, as it shows the poet at his best, with an 
anginal underplot, interspersed with genuine humour. 

The Parle marks a transition in that the poet shows 
his inventive genius in the weaving of the plot, has 
increased the number of acts as well as the number of 
characters. The proportion of Uie dialogues is also 
favourable to assigning this play to a later period than the 
composition of the one-act plays. The Parle shows the 
least percentage of pK>etic licence, that for weak endings 
being nineteen. Just on the heels of the Pa(?c, come the 
Abh and Bal, as there are to be seen numerous simllarittes 
of ideas and expression, the employment of song and 
dance and the ascription of divinities to R&ma and K|^na 
in these plays. The proportion of the epic metre also 
does not militate against the middle period being assigned 
to tliesc plays 1 the proportion of the dialogues to the 
verses is on the dccre^ as indicated above, showing an 
increase in the number of dialogues. In both of these 
plays, the poet has added very little of his own to the 
events in the lives of the heroes as known from the epics. 
The Abh seems to have been written by the poet specially 
to celebrate the coronation of his patron king and, perhaps, 
it was written in haste. It cannot come after the Prat] 
though the latter contains the record of the earlier events 
from the Paiiioyana, as, in addition to the outer forms 
(c,g. proportions of (hkast dialogues, lapses and weak 
endings ) being against such a state of affairu, the 
originaiity in the plot and the general execution of tlie Prat 
speak conclusively against the two plays being composed in 
the same period. Much less can the Abh be assigned to a 
later period in the ijoet's career. 

The Avi again, belongs to the period of transition as 
the proportion of dialogues is much increased and there i$ 
to be seen a very low percentage of the epic metre. In 
fact, both these data speak of a later period for the but 
the internal evidence is against it. The erotic element 
plays a leading part in this play and hence this should be 
assigned to the early days in the career of the i>oet. The 
element of humour as also the large number of dialogues, 
poetic descriptions, etc. separate this play from the earlier 
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Mhh, R^itui ^md The supi^maiural elements of 

the curse, the mAgk ring, and the ap}>earance of the fairies 
link this play with the ,4M and and it was written, 
perhaps, a little after Uiese two plays. EKigencies uf the 
diderent sentiments necessitated employment of other 
metres and hence t)ie proportion of the epic metre is v^ry low. 

The Prat, Praliiila, Uvapna ami Cnr;!je thefinishe<l 
products of the hnnl period, which is characteristed by 
minute and psychological chnractcri7.ation, employment of 
a greater numlier of dialogues, rednetion in the percentage 
of poetic licences and a general decrease in the proportion 
of the epic metre, its percentage being 40 to 43. Strictly 
applying the dialogue test, the Prat shows a period earlier 
itian the dri and after the Abh and Bal, but on the 
strength of the internal evidence and the general 
impression it creates, we have assigned the Prat to this 
period. The dialogue-s show a gradual increase with the 
result that two of the ln!?t works, vrs,, the Svaptia and Car, 
have one act each, contaming no verse at all. 

Thus, we think that the dialr^ue test is of great va iue 
in coming to the chronological order of these plays, 

8, PRAKRIT OF THE PLAYS. 

lit considering the 'Date of Bhasa* we had occasion 
to refer to the vievvs of different scholars containing a gull 
of over 1500 years Iretween the earliest time assigned tu 
Bhlsa and the latest one. One svould naturally expect the 
same distance of time among the estimates from Pmkritfi 
by these scholars ; but that is not the case, as tlie printed 
texts present a Prakrit which is similar to, at least, the 
soutliem MSS of Kalidasa according to tlie anti-Bhflsaites, 
Those that place BbSsa some centuries before Christ liave 
no positive companttite material to work with and have to 
siuisfy thcinsielvcs with the mcxlern look of Bhas.a's Prakrit 
nw’ing to the W'elbknown fact about 'dramatic Prakrit' that 
"the copyists always changed the Prakrit of their authors 
into the Prakrit current in their own time",' 

Prof, V, Lesny in an article entitled "Die 
Eniwicklungssiufe des Prakrits in Bhasas drarnen und das 
Zeitaltern Bhas;is'‘ aBSigns Bhiisa to the first half of the 
fourth century A.D, uit linguistic grounds.* On comparing 

1 aiM l]AntmiB4lU 1<U«r <)nt)u4 ia eraltHiff, 

Kt)u. luir» (ip. IE'10. ItAt-ijuLfc f ^DMO^ «9, pp. 




the Hraknt in tlit? Tnvaiidnnn jjiay*. will) ibal of 
AsvagIi(K^ and Killidasa, lie iinds uur author to be younger 
than the former and older than the liiiter. Dr. VMiiiernitz 
has also CKi^ressed a similar opiiiion:.’ Dr. Sten Konow also 
places Oh&sa's plays at least <>ne century after Asvaghosa, 
I. e., in the third or fourth century' A.D.' Dr. Baiicrjl Sastri 
has critically esoimined various forms in Pmknt, and he 
controverts the views of the nbive scholars placing nhSsji 
a century after Asv«tgho:^, In his opinion^ Asvaghosa 
and Hh^a were probably closely proximate in time, 
each unknown or of little importance to the otber.^ 
Dr. Keith hnds the Prakrit of Bh^sa in an intermediate 
surge bfrtween Asvagho^ and Kfiltdasii and has treated 
as of minor importance the retention of similar fomii!^ 
in South Indian MSS of later dates/ Dr. Suhthankar 
with ids usual scholarly insight, critical faculty, and 
unbiassed judgment in weighing evidence, has studied the 
problem at length and on the strength of a iiumf>er of 
allinities that the l-*fakTit in our dramas presents with that 
of AAvaghosa concludes that "there lies in the dramas 
before m a solid bedrock of archaic l^rakrit w hich is older 
than any we know from the dramas of the so-cajledclassical 
period of Sanskrit literature'V It may he noted here, 
however, that on knowing that in MalayaJam MSS of 
Kaltdasii and Har^x, and in the MSS of southern dramatists 
of the sixth and later centuries, similar Prakrit archaisms 
are met with, in a genuine scholarly spirit, Dr. Sukthankar 
later on admits that "Prakrit archaisims have no probative 
\'altie for antiquity or authorship of the plays".* I>r. 
Thomas seems to hold BhatMi earlier than Kalidasa on the 
ground of Pirikrit peculiariiies alw>. 


With reference to the views expressed above, placing 
our author between Asvaghosa and KttlidSsa wc feel, with 
Prof. Devdbar, ‘certainly amused with these frantic efforts 
of scholars to relegate our author to a time^ posterior to 
ASvaghosa "on what is In fact insuiTicient data. While ^1 
deplore the los-S of A^vaghop's works they hazard 
condusions from the little crumbs'left by lime'.^ It is to 
be noted further, that wc have placed A^vagho^ after 
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Bhasa on account of a common verse found tn Ibeir works. 
Prof. Dhruva on the liasia of metrical grounds places 
Kfilidlsa in 57 B.C., thus endorsing the traditional view, 
and finds Mvagho^ posterior in time because the latter 
uses long^ nielr^ and^ also those that came into use later 
on,'His Sanskrit tbus is found to be later than that of 
Kalidfisa. Dr. Keith has assigned priority to Asvaghofa, 
but he says about ASvagho^ that he "was more complex 
than Bh3sa and certainly so in his epics”,* which in our 
opinion, should indicate the prioritj'of Bhasa. MM. Prol. 
S. Kuppuswami Sastri, a prominent Sanskrit scholar and 
an anti-Bh^saite, assigns first century B.C. to KslidiEsa and 
pronounces Aivaghwa to be sub^quent to him.' In 
view of all these thirty, it seems rather strange that the 
scholars mentioned above should take the anteriority <A 
ASvaghoM to Kalidasa as an axiomatic truth. White no 
one places A^vaghosa earlier than the first century A.D , 
fresh evidence is coming forward of the existence of a 
Vitaamaditya in the first century B.C., which would render 
probable the existence of his court poet, Kalidasa.* With 
regard to the antiquity of the Prakrits used by Asvagho^ 
as found in the fragments of his plays m the Turfan MSS 
and the comparatively (ate Prakrit as foxmd in K&lidflsa, 
we have to bear in mind that Prakrit is much more liable 
to be changed at the hands of the scribes and iicholars 
dian the Sanskrit portions in the MSS of Sanskrit 
dramas, with the result tJiat the same Prakrit texts will 
be found in bewilderingly different forms in different 
MSS”/ The arguments about date based on the character 
of Prakrit arc therefore reliable and of v'alue onlv tf 
contemporary MSS are taken into account. 


Dr. Raja and Messrs. Pishatoiis on the other hand 
deny any antiquity to the Prakrit as is represented by the 
Trivandrum plays, and declare it to be a ^mixture of old 
and later Praknt , The literary history and tradition in 
Kerala is r^ed where Prakrit had only a iiteraiy 
existence. It was not a spo ken language and hence was 

1 ft|!fiq,Taprtiwt JWwJiH. JtMM. Intr., pp, J|.m ■ Tlirrr. V~T 
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not subject to any changes as were the Prakrits in the 
North. The changes that were introduced in the literarj- 
Prakrit of the dramas in the South were due to literary 
works coming from the North which contained t h e 
changed and developed forms, especially dramas. Prakrit 
in the South was thus uninfluenced by the vernacular in 
the land. Hence the Southern dramas of the tenth century 
such as the Subfiadrd-DhatMfij'ayat Tapati-Saikvaraiita, 
Aicarya-CHddTtutiu etc., have the same archaic forms 
as are found in our plays. So, **the queemess of Prakrit 
reveals not its antiquity but its queer position in Kerala".' 

Dr* Barnett first announced this peculiar position 
the Prakrit occupied in the Southern MSS.* MSS of our 
dramas are only three hundred years old and hence we 
cannot say for certain that they used the same forms of 
Prakrit as left by the original authors. Pandits and 
copyists took great liberties with the tests and the forms 
that they did not understand or could not appreciate were 
changed as they liked. Dr. Hertel in his introduction to 
the accepts the Prakrit in the printed texts 

of Bhfisa plays as older than that of the printed tests of 
KftUdasa, but the Trivandrum Series editions, according 
to him. are uncritical and inoorrcct.» This at least, we feel 
certain, must be acceptable to all that our plays do not, at 
any rate, present Prakrit in a later phase than is found in 
Kaltdlsa. This peculiar feature in the Southern MSS has 
led Dr. Sukthankar, Dr, Samp, Dr, Clark and others to 
regard the Prakrit in our plays with scepticism and not to 
venture any conclusions as to chronolo^ or otherwise 
th^fiotn.' Motion must also be made of an illuminating 
article on “Sanskrit and Prakrit in Ar>’a Eluttu" 
published by Prof. K.R. Pisharoti throwing much light on 
the script and scribes of Kemta.* He concludes that the 
peculiar position of Prakrit in Malay^m MSS of Sanskrit 
dramas popular on the local stage is due to (») linguistic 
grounds j. e, eiccessive nasalization (of which we get 
instances in wcu, a* wr. etc,, in Dr.Sarup's MS, MS of the 
Bhagavadajjitbiya, Abh etc.; and (u} scribal peculiarities 
such as ^t* for *1' etc, which are kept in Prakrit portions. 


1 K. a Shama'mi, f. Ul. Ci. itwl sOMn by Fwit It- R 
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>. r * aakitqnimr./fiaaa. i«s, «>, 
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lie has wameci tlie readers towards the dose of his article 
to these pcculbrities in mind while studying the 

Pralfrit of these dminas frorn printed texts alone. 

MM. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri and MM. Haraprasnd 
Saslri take the Prakrits in Bhdsa plays as lietonginf^ to the 
pre*Asokan period. The former explains the alleged 
similarity in Prakrit forms between BhSsa plays and 
KillidSsa on the ground that “ Prakrit being no longer a 
s^ken language, could undergo no change*'and hence 
Kalidasa's Prakrit conforms to that in Tlhas;!; and further, 
were a Pandit of this day to write a drama in Sanskrit 
and to follow the customary' practice of using Prakrit, he 
^v^Sl have to use forms as are found in older dramas and 
that will certainly nut make our modern l^andit Iwlong to 
ihe old period to which his Prakrit may be assigned. 
According to Dr. Sastri, the forms in Prakrit, therefore, are 
immaterial for determining the age; but their Sanskrit 
ecjuivalents are **as simple and sweet as the original 
Sanskrit sentences f>f the author, and along with the latter 
enable us to determine their age".* MM. Ilaraprasatl 
r obsened, explains the modern look 

of Prakrits as being due to the copyists changing the forms. 

We shall now consider the problem according to our 
own light taking help from the writings of scholars wherever 
necessary. Unfortunately, no critical work on the Southern 
Prakrit grammanans has Iwen published that would 
l»ve cleared the ambiguity which the dramatic texts in 
that province show in rqjard to Prakrit. The extant 
grammars on Prakrit from the North hail from a 
comparntively late period, and hence it is rather precarious 
to clMSify the Prakrit of ourdramason their basis,* k is said 
that Bhasa uses Magadhtand baurasenl.and the dialect of 
I ndra in the Kart ig is taken to be Ardhamftgadhl,* We 

1 fh Cni^ Sludv, Pf &7* BChfW 1tJ» ai jt M u 

I^Ub^ 4 I>f. WhAfn'f p. fl| {yu plyM t]|« dlmkiifi 

awbnl flt Itiilri. Dr. Kffith t$I>. ji. iSSiRMtar Wn. lOiti WmIm/ ^ 

.«nairillij| to m, l£isnx. », p. AUi) mtv l« dlW if'tli f£«t 

pUr-WTijbti liMiOll'r avoU nimw W «« tmu llu^ 
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xv'ould, however, like to say with Dr. Clark tltat niixeti 
dialects are used by BhUsa, and they cannot be reduced '*to 
the grammatical norms of Saurasen! and Mi^dhl.'** Printed 
texts, further, are bi;tsed 00 scanty manuscript material. 

The main peculiarities of the Prakrit as presented 
by the Trivandrum texts arct 


14 BABA: 

PALI ^ 

ASVAGHOSAj 

CLASSIC At. 
PLAYS 

ii^ 

ll>U 

n > II 

ii>U 

y > y orj 

y>y 

y>y 

y>i , 

hh> h 


liU>bli 

Wi>h' 

ry>yy 

rr>yy 

ry>sry 

rv>ij 

jA>M or vu 


jiti> 


uy Of 


tiy > £ifi 

ny > nq 

wdy> ayy 

udy:^un' 


udy>aj} 

Aca |t] 

Aoo H luiM* 


A« pi (TIM. 


-m^Lp Aul 
t Aiol.a roAUt. 


-0 


AMfl) 



Kom A«o 

Kcuu A« piu 

Now Acc |iUi 

Nom Aou ptu 

Netil. 

S'oue. 

NfiiU 

Newt 


-dni 

-flni 


Lrf>c Slug Fam 

Loc Slug Fell! 


Loo Slug Few 

Aaui 

Aymm 


-Ab 

Urn 



tiih4t 

kim 

kiulut 

k\i^ 

kbm 

GftfiliMfii 

GuptiRti 


Gu^iiidi 

Icuritu 



kadud 

g«ocblh 



fiaduiii 


*Md' is used along with the gerund, imperative and 
inbnitive. As regards niii, Prof, Subramanya Iyer has 
considered the problem in detail in all its aspects and be 
concludes ; “White these iieculiarities are not special to the 
plays ascribed to Bhasa and they appear in other dramas 
found in Kerala, we have nut sufficient evidence yet to 
believe that they are peculiar to Kerala. We can only say 
that so far they are found chiefly in Kerala/** 

Now, it has been shown that many of these forms 
are found in the Southern dramas of a quite late period/ 
But it cannot be denied as has been observed by 
Dr. Sukthankar that these forms are 'archaic' t. e., belong 
to the old Prakrit/ A number of articles were contributed 

1 J.IOli, tl, p. 101. X Ana <ni IbMr umlogT «UUwbplmlw kk. 
dk, «nd pti. I K«lUi 9I>, ih • KaUb. SD, p. IflX. ■ OC, V, pp, 

Bkp. Oil» « ntfluittttdk OMUt, 3IAMI, VP, i9HW; n*«S)NU, PJk|M #f«. pp. 

S(yta ; CLirk, JAOS, 41, p. toi. 7 1M6, ^ lU h SB. 
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by Dr, Bameit and Dr. Thomas with regard to the 
acmisative plural masculme in‘-ani,‘ It may, of course 
be true as has observed by Dr. Barnett on the 
authority of PischeJ that accuBative plural of masculine 
stems in ‘ -a * was ’ -c' as in Pili or 'a ", The Afatiavita^a 
basWn show'o to confirm the plural tn ‘4’*. But it 
should be noted that the regular forms in **e*doiiot 
occur m Dhasa‘, There should be no doubt as to the 
l^numen^ of the old form in ‘-flniThe absence of 
the later fom indicates the priority of Bhilsa's Prahrit 
Occurrence of all these forms in the Southern MSS has 
of course, rendered chronoitogical deductions form Prakrit 
Muite inconcluBive ; but we have already arrived at some 
period for Bh^ on independent grounds ; and matcinc 
room for smbal inaccuracies, we find that the PraJfrit 
compares favourably with that of the Pali canon in the 
pre-Mauryan period. Thus fortified with a definite date 

Southern works and 
KfiJjdasa 3 works m Southern MSS have been affected by 
the usage of Bha^ It is clear that quite late dramas 
u^ forms of the Prakrit of Bhitsa doubtless as a result of 
his great intluencc, jwjst m the dramas recently published 
from the Soutbera MSS show frequent signs of borrowing 
ideas and style from BhSsa...;. If, on the other hand® 
the Prakrit as represented by the MSS is to be dismisBed 

bansbit equiv^ent into consideration. These are certainly 
by Bhhsa, and they l^r the stamp of his authorshio 
by the r^wkable similarity they bear with the remaining 
poTOons in the dramas by their stmpNcitv, expressiveness 
and peculiarly conversational style, 

_r nJ/ as to the Prakrit 

of Bhasa should be suspended till more material and 
enligbienment are forthcoming. We have simply stated oiir 
Views after the study of the available maierial and of the 
mays. No ivild conjectures unsupported by facts have 
been made and it la^hop^ that this section will serve at 

BhW.IS ' ’I*"" 
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0. BliiVSA AND BH A KATA'S NATYASASTKA. 

* T 

While considering the question of the unity of 
authorsJiip of the Trivandrum plays we took into account 
the common forms of technique used by the author. 
Actual representations on the stage of violent scenes, 
deaths, steep, etc., prohibited by Bharata are to be seen 
in theseplayfl. In addition, we may note the tragic end 
(if the Prw, the sub'divisions of the RApakas not strictly 
according to their definitions in Bharata, etc. Dr. Baneni 
Saslri has enumerated some other instances of the breach 
of the express injunctions and prohibitions as well as of the 
directory roles given in the ?fdiyaltdsira\ Dr, Cbarpentier 
draws attention to a passage in the Dv, vis.^ vnxtt t tfnq 
wiwairt, I Ptsim ! ( utqw 1 

mwiTH 1 where various seats are offered to 
different personages by Dur>'odhana, The Nafya^tra^ 
on the otlier hand, prescribes the allotment of seats tn the 
foHowing tnanner : (XI If. 208'209}. 

VuTirt ^ I 

mn i 

urstwwrt f*mi^ futwnn M 

()ur author follows the Nd(yttid$tr,i only in offering 
a simkasatut to Bhl^ina, a royal person. Dr. Charpentter 
expresses the possibility of Bhasa following another 
iVff/ydicf£/rA.‘. .According to Dr, Lindenau, Bhasa knew 
nil older recension of the ?idtyaSditra\ 

In face of the differences between BhSsa and Bharaia 
as indicated above, we fait to see how “ le thWire de 
Bb&s:i se con forme scmputeusenieiit aux regies classlques 
de 1* Aristote indien, Bharata'”, k is also partly true that 
"Bhasa disregards altogether the rules of dramaturgy laid 
down by Bharata*. On account of Bhasa’s disregard 
of the rules of the Xdtyaidstra, he may be taken to have 
preceded the extant Bhanitn Ndtyijidsira. 

It is contended by the aniagonisu that some of the 
South Indian dramas of a known later date present some 
of the schcalled BtiSaa features and show some prohibited 
wenes on the stage, and hence such noi].>observance 

t jacHB. leuarp?-es-u. t /aaa. issa. pp. an'SMi t bs, p. st. 
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does noi neoessarity mean priority to Bharata, bat 
contemporaneity or posteriority to the period of stage 
reformation m KeralaJ We have already refuted the 
charge levelled against BhSisa's works that they are sta^ 
adaptations or compilations. Neither Kalidasa, nor any 
other well-known dramatist, breaks the rules of Bharata. 
The Kerala theatre shows much Bhilsa influence, which 
tvas due to his plays being closely studied. Actual 
representation and practical cxiierience proved these plays 
wonderfully suited to the stage, and the rule as to the 
prohibition of certain scenes such as battles, deaths, sleep, 
etc. on the stage, seems to have been slackened on 
Bh&sa's precedent and autbotity, especially as there 
appears to be no other sanction for the practice. 

Now, scholars are not at one as to the date of 
Bharata. He is placed ip-anoufily from the second century- 
B. C. to the fourth century A. D.*. It will be readily 
admitted tliat the Natyaidstra that we have at present, 
has had some revisions after its first composition, and 
no one assigns to it the divine origin and hoary antiquity 
that u demands. That Bha.sa knew a Nafyaidjitra as 
distinct from a Natasutra or Xdfyasutra mentioned by 
Pflnini follows from his reference in the Avi (p, 16 
wlhtninsT^ ') Bharata himself writes about his 

predecessors in the fieldand we have the testimony of 
FatahjaJi of the second century B, C., as to the acting of 
a fuU-fiedged drama about the killing of Kaiiisa in hts 
own liine. So, the principles of dramaturgy on which ihnt 
dramatic piece might have been based would naturally 
^int to some period anterior to the second century B. C,, 
i. e., before the upper limit assigned for the present 
Bharaia Natyaiasinff. So Bhflsa probably followed the 
Xdtyaid^fra of some predecessor of Bharata ; or else, it 
may be that he followed his own Ndiyaidstra which is 
now lost to us; in that case, BbEsa most be taken to have 
based his work of dramaturgy' on some texts quite distinct 
and different from those laid under contribution by Bharata. 

It has been argued that if Dh£sa is prior to Bharata, 

1 C!, llfQ, J.ip, Ma-a*0; BS03, 3. ai-tli; BttM, 1^1, % 
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vvhjr (s there rvo reference to the former in Ndiyaidstra ? 
The reason is to be found in the divine origin of the 
Xdfyaidstm ; any reference to a known dramatist would 
have conflicted with its avowed antiquity and would 
have lowered the work tn the estimation of the public 
according to the composer* Further^ wc can find an 
indirect reference to B h 3 s a in Bharata Ndfyaidstra 
(XVI. 127) where the latter criticizes the use of 
ungrammatical forms in dramatic compositions. 

Wirm^sdsntriTnftrqTmi i 

f xri. uir, f*. jm, aoasfc. hk 

vjf i rtn has been given as an instance of such a solecism 
and a similar word is found in the j4vx {HI. 18)* 
So it may safely be concluded that Bharata had BhSsa's 
works, which abound in other grammatical mistakes, in 
mind when writing the stanza. 

The uiie of die wor<l Bharatavd&ya in the MSS of 
Uiese plays need not speak of their posteriority to Bharafca, 
for “it is a matter of grave doubt whether the stanza waa 
designated by the author as Bharalavdkya or as Praiasti-* 
Most probably ifie term has been used by some later 
scribes who took liberties with the tests to bring them 
into line with all other dramatic compositions of a later 
age. Abbinavagupta (on Bharata Ndtyaidsira XIX. 
95), ^radatanaya. and Rimacandra do not mention 
Bltafaittvdkya but speak of praiasti, which also shows 
that Bharalavakya was meant only as a stage direction, 
and its use in i^e MSS does not necessarily indicate a 
later period than Bharata-^ 

Bharata's Ndfyaidstra is the oldest eidant text-book 
on dramaturgy; but we have indicated above that Bh3sa 
is to be placed before it ; and also that he is credited 
with having himself composed a jVrt^yoitisfria,' In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, it is not possible 
to say what the books were that Bh3sa folloived either 
in writing his plays or bis alleged Ndtya$d$lra, One of 
lHuiUid, JJiO. T. pp. « p.1877 ‘ t MtelBd, IHQ, T. pf. 
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the Ndtyaidstras prior lo Bharata, the one written by 
Dhasa nimsclft and perhaps an earlier recension of tlje 
extant Bharata Ndtyaidslraf are the only possible works 
on dramaturgy, any one of which may have been followed 
by Bh3sa for writing his dramas. 

10. THE TRAGIC SENSE IN BHASA 

It is not unoften thiit we read of a charge levelled 
against the Endian literature that absence of any effort at 
tragedy is its striking characteristic and the absence is 
sought to be explained by reference to “the mental outlook 
of the Indian people and Ibeir philosophy of life".'The 
discovery of Bh^'s works has established at least a 
pnma facU case to dislodge the charge, and in spite of Dr. 
Keith’s view that the dramas depict the victory of Kfspa, 
and that there is absolutely nothing tragic, there are 
scholars both Eastern and Western who recognize ‘real 
tragedies' in Bhlsa.* 

“(TrniAniiga is a tragedy, viewed from Aristotle's 
point or that of Hegel",* According to Aristotle, the 
proper subject for a tragedy is the spectacle of a man, an 
ordinary human being not absolutely good or wise, who is 
brought to disaster by some frailty in him; it evokes 
feelings of fear and compassion and thereby purges thr 
«oq 1, Shakespeare’s tragedies conform to the view, and Dr, 
Chambers has classified Shakespeare's tragedies 
external, psychological and cosmic. The conflict of 
monster with a pigmy or that of a righteous man with an 
evil-doer will pr^uce a sense of pathos, rather than the 
tragic sense. From a psj'chologicaJ point, therefore, 
Hegel's view that tragedy arises not front the conflict of 
right and wrong but from the conflict of right with right 
appears more telling. In a conflict of rigni with wrong, 
our sympathies are naturally always with the former, 
and the fate of the latter evokes in ns a feeling ^ai 
he was rightly seived,—a feeling quite different from the 
tragic one. 

_ Viewed in this light, we find tliat the dtubhanga. 
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atlcasl, is A rval trag^tly, though Mcorwarth woulii tnclud^^ 
the Ogh and V>p in addition, und«r a‘Tragical 
The latter two cannot be called tragedies ‘ though we cannot 
go so far as to say, as Dr. VVintemitz does, that they 
are hy a dilTerent author,* It is not that Dtiryodhana 
IS depicted as an evil man in the Crtt, In all 
hiB dramas, Bhasa sboivs a soft comer for the fallen heroes 
.ind especially he has painted Duryodhana as a real hero, 
quite distinct from what we read abom tiim in the Mbit, 
His spirited reply to Kfs^ia as a messenger would serve as 
the guiding principle for all times/ Duryodhanais depicted 
what a noble king ought to Ijc like. Throughout in the 
iTrw Wfi find that the |»uct is always sympathizing 
with his hero, who is certainly Duryodhaiia, and he 
pictures the oonfhct as of right with right, and that it 
^s not only inevitable but necessary in the ends of 
justice. 

Bhlm;i*s victory over Duryodhana in the gadayudithtr 
IS due to the wiles of Kfspa and we find that Duryodhana 
fights righteously and that he was more adept in the 
ciub-fight than BhTnia.' Next, Durjodliana evokes our 
sympathy, when he. with his broken thighs restrains 
BalarSma who, in righteous indignation sets up to uproot 
the Pa^tdavas. Let the Fandavas remain, says he, to 
offer us oblations/He gets shocks one after another when 
he hears the queens lament (ewnnfh l^ i p, 101 ), 
when the broken thighs prevent him from pirostrating at 
His fathers feet, and when he has to refuse his thigh lor a 
seat to his son/ The poet has portrayed Duryodhaiia as a 
dutiful son, h>ving husband, adectionate father, and a 
noble warrior r Though fallen, he is nut crest-fallen, sees 
nothing to repent and feels proud of the fact that fie did 
not show his back in war ( it 3 ^ fn; i st. 55). His 
final advice to Durjaya fp. 109. sifin <n»wT: i ) 

shows us that in his fall he finds purification. He 
reaches a higher plane of morality. His soul is chastened 
and subdued and cherishes the thought of peace and 
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forgivtinesft which had - been unknown to him before".' 
Duryodhana roubcs our sense at pity by undeser\’ed 
misfortunes and terror. He is ceriatniy a great maoj a 
hero, at least as Bhasa shcuys him. The scene between 
the father and the son is very touching/ 

The tmgic clement in tlie Cm would bo seen m a 
clearer light by its compjLrisori with Bhattanftrftyapa's 
Vtmsmhhffnt, Both deal willi the fall of Ouryodhana. 
In the latter, Durj'odhana is depicted as a man of pleasurOi 
;tnd Bhlma is the real hero. Duryodhana in the I'eifi 
does no: attract the sympathies of the spectators, while in 
the Cm he is the true hero, and his end is 'tragic'. Dr, 
Keith's criiicisni may well lie directed against the 
where Dury’odbana is the enemy of Kr^pa deserving his fate, 
evoking no sympathy, and the spectators, all worshippers 
of Knpa, enjoy the scene. It is a suppressed tragedy.' 

Dr, Weller shows that the Cm is not a tragedy from 
the Hindu outIr>oJt; but he goes too far, we think, when he 
says Lftat the play hasa happy end.* Thediflferenl situations 
detailed above dirough whi^ Duryodhana passes create 
an impression of tragedy even in the minds of Hindu 
spectators. W^as it not hts misfortune that such a ntightv 
Emperor that Duryodhana was, had to pass through such 
trials, and is not the misfortune undesers'ed for such a 
noble hero? 


Dr. Sukihankar says that the Cru is not a tragedy in 
one act, but "the only surviving intermediate act of an epic 
drama because the play has no epilogue, and that a 
similar play has been called This is 

not the necessary conclusion as the piece is complete in 
Itself; there is nothing in it to show its being a part ol 
another work. Further, the epilogue may have slipped 
out through the scribe’s omission, and the variety of the 
drama to which the scribes assign the particular piece, is 
not the pwt’s own writing. *AMif may perhaps denote 
'Vhf}iikd'Aia\ which variety came after Bhasa. As 
in case of Bharatavnkyas the scribes read their own 
divisions in these plays. Dr. Wintemilz states that *' Cm 
makes far more than any one of the other one-act plays, the 
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impression of a poetical work that is complete in itself,'’* 
Dr. Sukthankar also finds confirmation for his view in the 
Rdmdyatia in twentj* one acts and surmises that there 
might be similarly Mahdbhdraia tn a number of acts.* 
But *ihe dramatised version of the Rdmdymia' is nothing 
more than the three Rama dramas, the Prat, Abh, and 
AScarya, and as none of the distinct acts of these are 
available separately, we think tliat this does not lend its 
support to the existence of a dramatized version of the 
Mafidbhdrata saga. We think that all the ,\fbh plays in 
our group are complete in themselves. The Cru annwers 
wonderfully to the later description of Ctsf'^ttkdiiJia and it 
seems that Bhasa's XdtyaSd&lra also gave a similar, 
though not exact, definition. 

Bharata's ^dfyaSdstra which can^e to ftc strictly 
enforced, at any rate, since the lime of Kslidasa, accounts 
for the absence of tragedy in Eater dramas. The rule of 
happy conclusion was invariably followed in all the plays, 
and hence we find that many Sanskrit dramas could be 
changed into real tragedies without altering the psychology' 
of the characters, by changing only the ending.* 

11. MAGIC IN BHASA. 

There arc various forms in which magic is employed 
by Sanskrit dramatists for the advancement of the story.* 
In Bh^sa, we have instances of the use of magic by (1) 
employing objects, materials, or persons endowed witli 
magic power; (2) the curse of a having die desired 
cflect ; and (3) the optical illusions of Durj^odhana (/>v), 
and Ritmaand Sttft fPnrf). 

Instances of the first type are furtiislicd by the Avi 
and Pratijnd. [u the AW, a magic ring given by a 
VidyAdhara to die hero is employe<l which, when worn 
on the riglit finger, has the power of making the wearer as 
also the other person touching him invisible to the public 
though he remained the same in bodily form,' The ring 
when put on the left finger took off the magical effects 
from him and rendered the wearer his usual self and 
visible to die world. This magical ring helps the hero to 
gain access to the otherwise impenetrable Kanyfintabpura 
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in broatl daylight, infusing new hcnic and life ia the 
otherv/tse disappointed hero, who whs prepared to commit 
suicide. 

Towards the cioae of the first act in PralijAd, a 
servant brings *a mathnan^s apparel' to Vaugandhar&yatva 
saying that V'yAsa had appeared at the festival in the 
guise of a madman and had toft the clothes there, 
yaugatidharjiyatia dons the same clothes and finds himself 
quite transforme<l, outwardly of course, into a madman. 
The clothes thus help him to work in UjiayinT for the 
release of his muster, without diEclosing his identity. 

Something of the kind is supplied by the Mv, where 
Gha^otkaca requires water to sip for chanting mantras to 
efiect the magic charm to bind Bhima, and Wciteiu flow 
to him from the mountains through magic. Bhlma also 
requires water to chant mantras for counteracting the 
charm of Ghalotintca, bui in his c:tse the Brahmin youth 
supplies him with water anti hence no recourse was to be 
ftad (u magic.* 

The .-IVI supplies us with anollier instance of magic 
of a differeni kind. The curse of Gapd^lcausika puts the 
whole Sauvira family into Citpd<>1^'bood for over a year t 
and they have to pass that pert<^ incognito in the ouiitkins 
of the capital of another prince. It is on account of this 
curse that the king of Vairantyct dot» not know the real 
identity of the captfliia youth and cannot thus think of 
marrying his itaughter to him. Many obstacles come in 
the way of the lovers owing to the curse,* 

The Dv presents an instance of magic of another 
ty]>c. When Duryodhana seeks to bind VSaudeva, the 
latter is seen everywhere, appearing in a moment, 
vanishing in the next and assuming various forms, 
Duryodhanu is confused and his confusion mnkes it easy 
for Vasudevu to effect hts exit.* 

In the Pratt liSvapa appears before R^ma in the 
guise of a Brahmin through his mdyd. Further, after his 
conversation with Rtlma and SU3, a thundering noise is 
heard and blinding lightning is seen, which also are due to 
Bitvana*s magic.* 
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The Dv and Bdl present the various weapons of 
Krsim tn human garb; and the BM, some abstract 
conceptions as ^dpa, CdH^dla-yuvatis, etc.' But these 
lidong more to the domain of popular beliefs and do not 
hdp in the developmmit of the plot and hence they are not 
considered tiere. It may, however, be s;tfely assumed 
that BhUsa's dramas are the earliest instances of the 
emptoyment of magic in Sanskrit drama. 

12. bhAsa’S stage. 


Sanskrit dramas w'ere performed in temples on the 
occasion of festiviLies, or in the music halls of royal 
p<itaccs at the times of coronations, marria^s, celebrations 
of victories or similar ixicasions of special rejoicing, or in 
cave temples on the slopes of mountains, or even in the 
open space on the bank of a river, etc. It is contended 
that there were no special theatres in ancient India and 
that the idea is taken over from the Greelb, Dr. Keith 
controverts the theory that recognizes Hellenic influence 
on Indian theatres and stage management, but postulates 
the existence of 'the temporary play-houses' in India 
without adducing any grounds in support.* 

'The Indian Theatre' is of indigenous origin, since 
its existence can be shown before the Greek intercourse, 
and also because there arc many significant differences 
between the Greek theatre and the Indian one. e. g., in 
the Greek theatres there was very little of woodwork, 
and the stage was narrower ;vhilc the auditorium was 
more extensive and capacious.' 

We have no particular Information as to the kind 
of theatres in which BhSsa's dramas were staged, but it 
seems safe to hold that they were simitar to those 
described in Bharata’s Ndfyaidi^tra and hence we shall 
first give a short descriptive account of the tlieatrc as 
given in the Ptdfyaidstra.* 

The ^Jdtyaidstra deals in detail with ihe laying out 
.ind building of Prekjdgrhifs or theatres, which were of 
three kinds, tiix.; Vikrs/a^ the oblong one ('circular* 
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according to Dr. Ach^ya): Caturasra, the square one ; 
and Tryasra, the triangular one: each being subdivided 
into the si^ious (Jyefpha), medmm {madhyainaX nnd 
small fkaniflfta). These theatres were divided into three 
parts, the two at the extreme ends being ^epathyabhujrti 
igrecn>rooin) and Prcifdgfha (auditorium;}, the middle one 
mrming the stage proper, which was again subdivided into 
Ratigaiirt /1 and Rartgapifha. 

^fpathyagfha was the rear room where the 
decomtions were kept and the actors attired themselves 
ttwping ready for entering the stage, and it was hereinto 
that the 5 ' retired-after pl^'ing their part on the stage. It 
contained the dressing anti resting rooms for the actors. 

Rangaiirxa, the back stage (‘stage from’ according 
to Dr. Acharya) was just in front of the green-room and 
was separated from the latter by a waJJ havif^g two doore- 
u had SIX pillars and it was on a slightly higher level than 
Raiigapiffur, the front stage (‘stage proper’ according to 
Dt, Aamryn). On the two sides of the front stage 
(R^gapiiha) over the four pillars were erected minarets 
{Mffftavdrfftti, ‘entablature* according to Dr. Acharya). 
The front stage was used to represent an open space or 
street; the back stage represented a room in a palace or 
house or any interior. There was also an ‘upper stage or 
Ml cony ^ cooBUucted on the pillars to the sides of 
Riivgaiirpa and which was used for avails 

of palaces or elevated spots from which the actors 
gesne uJated descending or ascending ( or swffw 

movable ctitiain, was employed for showing 
a change of scene, and more frequently for the 
panki^niatta of any actor/ We shall deal with this later 
discussing the actual staging of the third act of 
the There were used transverse curtains also, at 
occasions wh<^ existence is denied by Dr. Keith,* but 
without assuming their existence many interesting scenes 
plays would be quite inexplicable. To say 
that there was no such thing as a transverse curtain 
would be to charge the dramatists with having no 
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imaginative faculty and the spectators with having no 
sense at a!L The speeches of the actors, actully seeing 
one another bat pretending not to be visible throughout a 
scene would be ridiculous on the face of them unless a 
curtain inter\'enes between them. The following are a 
few of the scenes in our plays, which clearly show tJtai 
transverse curtains were indispensable for thetr 
representation J pp, 18-23; 47-48; Prirfyno. Act IV, 
pp. 78-79; Act V, pp, 97-98 : Svainut, Act, fV; Car, Act 
III \ etc. 

Perhaps whole of our statement as to the 
cur^ins, kai^yd^ etc. would be held untenable on account 
of the prima facie objection ive have to meet that the 
ancient Hindu theatre had no curtains and that the idea 
has been borrowed from the Greeks, Dr. Keith has ably 
answered the contention by pointing out the absence of 
curtains in the Attic theatres, but he says that the word 
yavantka' which is tlie Sansferii word for ‘curtain' is made 
up from Yavana', f.e,, Western foreigners such as 
Egyptians, G^ks, etc., signifying thereby that the piece 
c oth used for curtains was of foreign manufacture.' We 
think, like Miss Ketkar, that the latter is a far-fetched 
interpretation and that the w'ord yavanikd is a corrupt 
form of theoriginiri‘Jav-anika’ that was used to denote 
curtains. Once it is established that the Indian theatres 
used curuiins it naturally follow’s that many such were 
used. 

The auditorium (Prehfdgrka) had a door at the 
extreme end to the east for the spectators to enter. The 
gating arrangement began at a distance of twelve cubits 
tom the inner^ stage, or four cubits from the front stage 
The ground was gradually raised till at the door it 
equally the height of the Raingafnlha^ w>., one and half 
cubus. Thus each one of the spectators had an 
unobstructed view of the stage. The seats were of wood 
or of brick arranged in rows. Seats that were close to the 
si^e were reserved for the Prainikas or Siddhilekkakat 
who used toevaJuate the staging of a drama according to 
the \-arious s tandards laid down in the Ndfyaidsim. 












Tile Nuiyafdstra nioitUons four principal times for 
the performance of plays; in the morning, evening, and 
during the first or Iasi quarter of the night. The timt 
depended mainly on the theme of the particular piece, 
e.g., religious plays were tierformcd in the morning, erotic 
during the first quarter of the night, pathetic during the 
last quarter and so on. Time was cWnged according to 
the circumstiinces. There were rules as to the period 
within which the drama ought to be performed and thi« 
counted as a factor in adjudjcacing on the merits of the 
plays. 

Coming next to the actors, we find that female 
r6les were played by females in general, but in particular 
instances males also personated female characters, 
Elaborate rultis are given as to the selection of particular 
persons for particular roles sucli as gods, demons, kings, 
servants, etc. 

There is a diflfcrence of opinion as to the accessories 
of the stage. Prof. Wilson says that chariots, horses, etc., 
vrere actually brought on the stage, while Dr. Keith holds 
that such accf.'ssories were quite limited and had to be 
supplied either by imagination, description, or gesticulation 
of the actors. '‘Thus*', says Dr, Keith, "though the car cif 
Dusyanta might have been represented on the stage, the 
horses would lu* left to the imagitiatton and the speed of 
the charioi indicated by the gesticuhttionK of the 
chariotEcr".' Miss Kethar after an eithaustive consideration 
of the stage directions in the S^dkitfUirta and iVrcch rightly 
concludes that there w;ts much of a movable scenery such 
as chariot, horses, elephants, aerial chariots, etc., made 
from some light material. Kaufilyn's evidence is furtlier 
adduced to show the progn^ of Indian sculpture and 
handicrafts in the pre^Mauryaii period,' 

Now we come to some particular scenes in tlie plaj's 
and see how they would have been enacted on the stage. 
In the third act of the Avi is a big monologue requiring 
the use of the front and back stage as also of the gallerv 
and transverse curtains and kak*ya9 (movable curtains 
towards the sides}. 

The first part of the act (pp, 34-42 j is enacted in 
the liack stage where there are some occasions for the use 
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of kak^M for parihhrmttaita^ and lowarda the close, the 
princess anti her maids api>ear on the balcony where the 
princess is sho^vn as resting and the maids serving her. 
li K then tliai Aviin5raka comes on the front stage 
through one of the entrances at either end, let us say, from 
the north. He is represented as [Kissing throi^h the 

streets of the city at night. He begins his journey 
gradually towards the south on the and hears 

some music by the side, to which lie iKtjrs close attention 
(vi ) and turns to another side, which may }x 
represented on the stage by putting a movable curtain in 
his way, Again after turning aside twice, he stands at 
one end (fiN?r;) to avoid a thief who is seen walking 
on the stage at that time. Then he starts on his further 
journey but turning across («if^^ ) the guards are seen to 
puss, say from south to north, at which Avim&raka enters 
the gambling housit ( fNim ) which may be shown by 
some temporarily elevated spot. Then he comes to the 
palace in tne inner stage { RtftigiXiirifa), which he enters, 
presumably by the south end. There are pillars on the 
sides of the Rafigaitna, and let us suppose, a temporary 
wall from east to %vest is raised on the south end of the 
Ratigaitr§a (so that there should be no obstruction to 
spectators seeing everything in his actions). Then after 
chanting maiUras he throws live rope which becomes 
fixed to the supporting beams of the wall and by that rope 
he ascends and again descends the palace and throws 
away the rope < ) and losses through the palace 

which is (inner stage). Going a little further, 

he comes across a staircase and ascends the 
prdsdda the elevated stage or balcony). wWh is 

already occupied by the princess, but between him and 
the princess there is a door, a transverse partition, which he 
opens by the magic key () and comes to the spot 
where we had left the princess to rest. 

The third act in the Cdr also would be similarly 
staged. After the singing festival the hero and VidQSaka 
ivalk on the front sUige and enter their house situated 
somewhere in the back stage and the latter steeps in a 
room, presumably a |iurt of the stage, covered on all sides 
save one that is open to the audience. There were thus 
transverse curtains to represent two walls on the sir^. 
The thief then enters the backstageand through his scientific 
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knowledge borca a hole in the wall, apparenUy a wooden 

VOfnameRts from 
^1”"® I ent«5T«ng the room. Before his 
en^', both Sajjalaka and VtdQsaka arc visible to 
audience but not to one another owing to the wall that 
int^ci^ obinously a transverue curtain. After the exit 
of the thief, the maid, Canidatta and others enter the 
particular room from the inner apartment. 

The four^ act of the Car where Vasantasena overhears 
the ^nvcrsation between Sajjalaka and Madanikfi not 
s^n by them, the trio being visible to the audience, is so 
obvious an illustration of the transverse curtain that no 
comments are necessary. 

N^t we come to the fourth act of ihe Svafitm 
out in the Pramadavana uo^er 
possibly be some part 
of the front stage. There they collect some flowers. The 
MadJiavilatamamtaPa is behind this in the back stage and 
the entice to u is through some creeper which may be 
own > means of actual bowers and creepers being 
supported on wooden frames. The king with Se jester 

*" direction of the 

wtSt fri^nr' “ I^dmavaii 

with her friends it> resting. Seeing the king approaching 

the pnnt^s inakes her ejut. and enters the ^dkavUafd 

bower. The king next aits on the same seat and infcrt 

thats^e lady ^inst have just gone away on account of 

T>wfw etc. But to the jest e r the heat u 
unbearable and he proposes entering MadhavilaiS bower and 
hey set out m that direction. The maidservant obsl^cu 
^eir enir>' by troubling the bees resting over the bower 

outside on the 

Aer of ^ s^e, and then the conversation about 
Vasavadatta and Fadmflvau begins, to which both offer 
their coinments, aside' and among themselves. When 
towarikihe dose, the king’s face is full of tears aS 
PadmSvatl nears him, Vidti§aka having gone 
xrater. ^th Vasavadaitfi and Padmavau's maid leave the 
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watches everything from there. The 6ght between 
CS-parat D^modaia and Sahkar^na takes place 

on the front stage and after killing Caf^Qrai DAmodara 
ascends the prSsada and kilis Kaihsa. The remaining 
action of the scene in whicli Vasudeva, Ugrasena and 
Nirada make their entry takes place on the stage below, 
though there is no specific direction to that effect 

Tile fourth act of the Prat also supplies us with the 
use of the inner stage, balcony and transverse curtains. 
Rama, Lak^maiia and Sita are staying in an Airama, 
apparently the upper stage on the Rttngaiirpx ; Sumantra 
and Bharata see it from below and the latter announces 
himeelf. Hearing his voice, RSma and Laksmapa appear 
on the stage in the upper gallery. Hama sends Laksmapa 
to see 'vho had called and the latter comes down on the 
stage below through the door of the transverse curtain and 
after partAramatta sees and recx>gnizes Bharata and 
Sumatra. His arrival is then told to RSma who sends 
Slt4 to welcome Bharata. Their conference takes place 
in the inner stage, after the close of which Bharata comes 
forward to the front stage, ascends the chariot ajid Kama 
and LaLsmana see him off to the door of their Asrama. 

The above would, it is hoped, present a fair idea of 
the views we hold, and the idea we have of Bh^sa’s stage. 

13. METRICS.* 

Ouc poet’s command of Sanskrit is evident from die 
variety of metres he employs. There are twenty-three 
difTercnt metres, and the total number of verses is 1092. 
The Prat comes first in using the largest number of verses, 
013 ,, 157, and also 15 different kinds of metres. The .4d/i 
is a close second with 154 and H respectively. It is 
remarkable that even in plays with a total of 50 to 6U 
verses, nearly ten different metres are used. The Karija 
is the shortest play, with only 25 verses, but 7 different 
metres are used. 


There are thirteen Prakrit verses in these pJays in 
six different metres, the predominant being the with 
five verses. 

Coming to the individual plays, we find that there 
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is a (jeiierai preference for the iloka in tune mtlj the 
large proportion the verses in that metre bear with the 
grand total, vn, nearly forty t>er cent. The ,\fv has the 
highest percentage in this connection using frl-S per cent 
itokas. The Pafic is nest with 50 per cent and has the 
number of utoAns m this group. The remainuig 
plu}^ excepting the /Ivi, liiinid ajid Vtv bear a fair 
relation with the general proportion of il^ka to the total, 
their percentage varying between 31 percent (Cur) and 
48 per cent ( Prat The Avi comes with the smallest 
proiwTiion, vfs. 15*5, and the /Cartel and Crtt have 16 
and 18 resj)ectivcly; the smallest number being found in 
the harna. As regards the other metres, the Abfi claims 
nearly 40 [>iu' cent uf the verses in the Pofiitasra, 
the Pane nearly a third of the total number in the 
V aH^lha and Sikharini. The f7r« contains Uie largest 
number of verses in the $ardHtavitit^//ita, vf®. 2J being 
iZ per cent of the total number of verses in that play. 
Nearly 25 pet cent each of the verses in the ,lt*< arc in 
the VasaittaiiiaAd (27) and Upajdti (23) metres, and 
their number is the largest for any individual play in the 
goup. Of the Kpareely used metres, the and 

Bal mntain 3 each of the Aryd, that is, nearly 27 per cent 
of the total, the Priir has four verses in the ffarini, that 
ts 50 per cent, and the Aoi, 3 in the Sragdtiard, that is 
37 per cent. Illustrations of the are found 

only in the Sva^na, Pra/i/Via, and Ahh^ die last of which 
furaiiihes the solitary' instances of the Drutavilamhita and 
Bhujaiiga^aydia. The single verses that occur in 
Prthvi and Dattdaka are to be seen in the 4 or and the 
Suvadana h found in the Pir>ic, Dv and Prat. 

Coming now to the coasidcration of individual 
metres, the main thing that strikes us as a unique f^eature 
of the versification of this group is. as already noted, the 
preponderance of the ihka. It is also noted that the high 
proportion is not confined to the epic dramas onlv. The 
lowest proportion » represented by the Avi, Kama and 
bfu where it lingers between 15-5 per cent and 18 iJcrccni 
But in drama* of the ebssicaf period, we find that the 
proportion of the HeAa dwindles down to nearly the same 
percentage and a special favour is shown for the Arxd or 
some of the fixed syllabic metres, particularly the 
VasantaUlakd or SardiHavikrv^ia, The Hoka in 
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ciassical dramatists is us«d on a small scale, in Kalidasa 
it being nearly 16 per cent, in Viiakhadatta 15 per cent, 
in BhattaJiS^Ayapa and Sadraka nearly 25 per cent. 
Bhavabhaii shows nearly a third in his Vtiarardmacariia 
and MahjLviracanta, but he comes down to nearly 7 per 
cent in the Mdlati-Mddkava, Thus this preference for 
the iloka displayed by our group places it on quite a 
distinct level from the dramas of the classical age so far 
us metres are concerned. The iloka is invariably perfect. 
The rule as to the di-iambus in the second ^dda is insisted 
on regularly ; as compared with the observance of this 
rule the number of weak endings is rather high. However, 
the construction may be said to be remarkabty regular 
comparing favourably in that respect with the epic iio&a- 
The proportion of lapses in Kalidasa and Asvaghosa is 
more than that found in BhSsa. Prof, Dhruva has 
enunciated a principle about arriving at the chronology 
of djfierent works on the basis of the regularity or 
looseness of the iloka and the employment of particular 
metres in a particular period.' We agree with h t s 
conclusions with regard to the priority of Bhisa and 
K^lidSsa to AS^'agho.sa, and of BhSsa to Kalidasa. But 
the rule as to the proportion of poetic licences and weak 
endings is neither infallible nor of mathematical accuracy, 
it is helpful only if it con Arms the conclusions reach^ 
from other evidences. Another confirmation for the above 
hypothesis showing priority of Bhasa to the classical period 
may be found in the rare use of the Jfyd metre, which 
became popular in the classical period. This metre is 
found employed in only one per cent of the total number 
of verses by our poet, while in Khlidasa the proportion 
rises to 3b per cent in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, 

Neirt to the iloka, Vasantatiiakd and Vpajdti are 
the favourite metres of the author. There are 179 verses 
in the Vasantatilakd and 121 in the Vpajdii. KlllidSsa, 
Viiftkhadatta and Han^ employ the VasantatUakd in a 
greater proportion, ^th Vasantatilakd and Vpajdti 
occur in ^ the plays, and so does the &afdutavikrXdiia 
with a total of 92. The Mdlinl (72 j is fairly distributed 
in all the plays except the SvaPna, and the Vadikfstha 
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( J5) a{so escludes th« Svaptut from its fold. The 
P^Ptidgra with its 55 verses is not to be found in the 
Dgh Kanja and Cm, The ^dlint ( 22 ), ^ikhirritti (19), 
*k ) come next tn_ordcr, occurring in more 

than 7 plays of the group. The Atyd (11) is found in 

plays. Other metres are purely sporadic. The 
V nomber in the Prat. The 

Dai^daia {1J and its short form are found once each in 
the Avt and Prat res|>ecttvdy- The VaitiHiya ( I ) ig 

tound in the Prati/dd as also the ‘Undeiennined Prakrit 
metre. 

With regard to the structure of the verses, it should 
be noted that the rules of prosody are strictly observed 
The style is notably simple and vigorous. Long and 
compli^ted compounds are generally absent and words 
and phrases are chosen with due regard to the position of 
me caesura, which falls at the end of a complete word. 

generally complete and independent in 
i^nse; but at times they are connected with the rest of 
the vers e. ^^T he Sttykas show grcutt fondness for epic tags 
Sjicn as mm, awt^ **nifiirt wRnfPTS- 

wtw, etc.,and also conventional comparisons. The fretjueni 

reaking up of 0 l verne bi^tw^cn diflferffini ^peAkera or by 

mtenuption of one kind or iither, an already observed in 
an ^fher chapter. « a speciality of Bhasa. Metrical 
solecisms can he defended on the ground of epic usaee, 
very few feing really worth the name. Of them some 
may be explained away as due to the special liking of the 


H. BHASA'S influence. 

been a constant source of inspiration to 
all later dramatists for a very long period till his dramas 
went out of public currency, Sfldr^ka planned his whole 
work on the Cdr, bodily taking not only the plot, 
characters and incidents, but the wording as w^l, making 
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iefk4*ulv.JMU«. p|i. IS4. IQtM 1.*. . ti I*, hiUTB u r. iUilillt Iriwnlv Iti tSa 

|ji«i Atv fylliilitM of iecfflid Utm. wltkati jH ; lnilMi] ony, rn. 
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iiYiprov^mcrtts snd removing the cruditicfi wherever 
necessary, and adding somcditng to the original work for 
parpose of making a popular appeal. We have dealt 
m detail in a separate chapter with the relationship of 
Bhasa’s and Stidraka’s Mrc^hakatika from all 

aspects of the problem. 

[n saying that Kalidasa has taken ideas from Bhasa 
we do not intend to detract from the merits of the Prince 
among Sanskrit dramatists* Kaiidhsa seems to be such a 
close student of Bhasa, that knowingly or unknowingly, 
t^re apf^r in his plays many ideas and conceptions from 
Bhasa; but he presents them in quite a different garb 
«^ping his individuality on them and thus changing 
metr jivhole outlook. Dr, S. Krishnaswumi Iyengar, in his 
President al Address at the Mysore Oriental Conference, 
has nghtiy sounded a note of warning as to the necessity 
and desirability of changing the whole outlook of the 
matter as to the relationship and nature of indebtedness 
from stray quotations from different works,' Some strildnc 
instances of parallelisms between Bhasa and Kalidasa from 
among a number of others which appeal to us as showing 
the relationship and the nature of indebtedness between 
the tw'o dramatists have been given in an appendix; they 
may be taken for what they are worth. To us, of course 
they convey the impression that BhSsa is the source. 

Various incidents from the Prai < vitlitala incident 
^e watering of plants, etc.), poetic imageries from the 
ftw/vnr, and the erotic element from the Aw are to be 
seen united admirably tn the Sakuntala. The iahovana 
^ene m the Svapna as well as that between KurahM 
Nalmika and MagadhikS in the Avi are the protot>'pes of 
the similar scenes in the aaittniala in Acts 1 and IH and 
of the Vikrama, The incidents and verbal similarities 
tteiwwn Sakuntaia, Act HI. and Avi, Act HI as well as 
the changed order of genealogy in the RaghuvaiUa on the 
model of the Prai, show Bhasa's influence on 

The Avi seems to have supplied Bhavabhttti with 
many madents and ideas for his Maiati-Madhava. In 
boto, the plot IE taken from folklore and the sameness of 
style is evident in their descriptions of nature. The 
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elepJuai incident in the Avi has been instramental in 
su^esting the tiger incident in the Mdlati-Mddfiava and 
the saving of the life of the hero in the j4vi at the hands 
of Vid^itdhaTa finds its parallel in the saving of Madhava 
through Yt^nf’s advice. Datn^aia, a metre rare in 
classical literature is used by Biiavabhnti, doubtlesUr 
through the induence of the In the Malidvint-Curitat 

which has a targe number of characters, the demons, 
spirits, etc., and their attendants, speak like human beings, 
which may be due to similar devices in the Abh^ Bdl etc. 
The picture scroll from the Svapjta has been employed in 
the Uttarardmacarita. The politico-historical d r a m .1 
Mudrardb^asa shows the influence of the Pratijtid. 
Capakya reveals feaiiires like Yaugandharayapa. The 
pathetic scene between CandanadSsa and his son ts 
modelled upon similar scenes tn the Vru and the 
undiscovered sequel of the Car {on which the scene in 
the Mfcch is based). 

The Priyadariikdt Ratttdvali and Ndgananda show 
a considerable influence of Bh&sa t and Prof. Paranjape, 
following tbe spurious verses of Rajasekhara, tried to 
prove the above trio to be from Bhasa.' This {s certain, 
at any rate, that BhJisa has been much drawn upon. The 
hrst two are based on the famous Udayaiia legend which 
is also recoded in the Svapna and Prftiijfid. In the 
Priyadariikd we find that the poet has taken the idea of 
AgasK'apGja (Act II) from the dvi j the well known charac¬ 
teristic of Bh^sa of bringing wntcr on the stage has i>ccn 
copied in the fourUi act, but the word '‘dpah" in ^dpa$ ta^aV 
has been changed to ^saiiUtm salitam*\ the jester thereupon at 
once returns with water ( ) which is also another 

BhSsa feature. The drama also refers approvingly 
to playing on lute and music etc., which we find in the 
Pratijifid^Svapnti, dot, and Car. Similarly, the Ratndvali 
and ffdgdnanda also present many specialities of Bhasa, 
at times under a difrerent garb. 

The variety and bluntncss of characters that we 
witness in the PatU is met with in the Vei.u^mhdra. 
The Prahcdkacandrodaya shows the culmination of the 
attempt in the Bdl at presenting abstract ideas as 
characters. 
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Tlie influence of Bhjisa on the Kerala dramaiitts is 
immense. Not only have they imitated bis structural 
peculiarities but also they have taken down his antique 
Prakrit, Mahendravikrainavarman and ^ktibhadra, the 
pioneer dramatists of the Souths are specially indebted to 
the Abh and Pratijiid of Bh^a for their Maitavildsa and 
Jictfrya respectively, Bhasa’s Udayana plays are 
responsible for the creation of^ the Vhfdvdsayadatta, 
Unmddavasavadatta, Tdpaten;at&ardja^ Vataardjacarita, 
etc. The plays of Kutasekharavarmani the 
KalydftasaugandhikatDdmaka, Caiurbhd{ii, Traivikrama, 
and many otlier plays from ' the South 
have imitated the technique and ideas of Bh2sa. 











CHAPTgB Vt, 1^^^ 

RELATION BETWEEN CA BUD ATT A AND MBCCBAHATIKA. 

The publication of the Cdrudatta {or D a r i d r a- 
Carudatta) has ihrown an unexpected light on the age 
ot the Mfcchititaifka which was so long regurded as the 
oldest of ^akrit dramas, and has once for all exploded 
Pischelsthe^^ which after first ascribing it to Bhftsa 
later fathered ii upon Dapdin. But the Cdr instead of 
wlvmg the problem ftoajly has rendered it more complicated. 
The two plays fumi^ an uncommon phenomenon in 
Sanskrit iiieraiure m that they are very closely connected 
thereby exclu^g the hypothesis of their independent 
origin. For t^ pur^ses of our present study we are not 
concerned with the date and authorship of the Mfcch. 

AUTHORSHIP OF THE CARUDATTA 

We_ have al^dy shown that the Car can be linked 
along with the other plays in the series to a common 
author on accotmt of the dose resemblances it has with 
many plays group. It has, for example, a similar 
tonppon of darkness as jn the Avi and Bdl ; it presents 
the same liking for singing and music as the Svahna 
Aw and PratijAd ; it contains similar sol«isms and 
Prakritisms as the other plays. The author of the Cdr 
further no ^t<mtion to the unity of time as is found 
m the Ahh, Av*. Bal^ Svafma^ etc/ It Offers from the 
rest m having no benedictory stanxa, nor is there the usual 
pro ogue, nor the BharatAvdkya ; but the absence can S! 
explained on the ground that we have yet to come across 


I CM, SWqpMM dWitAlH. loir,, « 

CnliMl Stmif S«clig» 'Bbiik'* IMhAi', 


1 Bf Su^. CbncrlV, 






m 

a compiete copy of the Car, though one MS wronglv states 

CARUDATTA : A FRAGMENT. 

The next point is to consider whether the Car is 
incomplete, and whether the rematning acts may he 
available in future. Dr. Sukthankar, Dr. B e 1 v a 1 k a r, 
Prof, Paranjape and Mr. Mehendale ha^e conclusively 
proved that the Car is a fragment, and the conclusion 
follows necessarily from the numerous passages which 
indicate that the poet wanted to continue the play.' 

t, Cirudtitta (Car, L 6; p, 15) it? v4 1 :fw 
a'flui wattefl ( 

2. Sakira (A) Car, p. 33. ^ i 

dlvfT^eei?«t 1 

(B) Car, p, 34, ...HT ne a nn v eigv 
fw I 

3, Sadivflhaka p. 57, m Q irm 

Gaptkfi p, 58. * 

4, Sajjalaka (Act | wtJ wgwTTnff oak i 

IV, 7, p. 102) 1 fs?ui(N iswfis^s >wii e*? ?i n 

5. Gattika (p, 90) an 

Rtt 

6, GatjiikS- Car, p, 103. tri^ ^ wnpr <n%a 
Ce^J. Car, p, 103. < irq? 1 nf ) yr wfirarR 

7. Carudatta (Act I, 5, pp. 14-15) 

jodefiw I 

3. Bkaraiaviikya Is absent, and es^ towards the 
close of the last act there are signs of 
continuation, vis. No. 6 above. 

Dr. Belvalkar says with regard to 1,2, 3 and 7 
above that dramatic justice requires all these fulhlmenis.' 
C&rudatta's first statements about poverty are alincst 
prophetic ; among other humiliating and insulting 


1 SttkUuokar, Q/Mlf Kin. fi]i. Ifll-ItW; lMnU*r, OlM. pp. tafl-nw ; 
SJktlva T. pp. UUKOi HthirhdBUi. aat\. pp. ae9''^4. t 

OC- jj, IJj'l, 
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treatments a poor mao is subjected lo, CSnidatta says 
that the guilt of another's evil deed is attached to a 
poor man. ^tr§ra cannot be said to pour out empty 
threats; on the contrary hts words are significant; nor 
can he be $nid to brook the insult from Vasantasenil by 
the return of his specially sent carriage. Samvlhaka seeks 
an opportunity to repay his ubligaiions. Ctirudatta is 
confident of better days coming to him. Vasantasenfi 
sets out to meet Carudatta. All tiiese factors clearly 
and unmistakably show that the writer wanted to 
wntinue the play and not lo end it a b r u p t I y. 
Dr. Charpentier. however, oondudes that one more act 
would complete the Car and that (1) e^fit 

etc. and (3) neis «wi swr^frunr t are of a formal character.* 
According to him tile original Car had five acts 
wrrespondmg to the first five acts in the Mfcch. But 
the curnumtive cfTect of aU the ^bove ss 

will be r^dily seen, ia against such an assumption ; for 
the action is not complete even after the fifth act. 
5fr, Swami perhaps was the first to pronounce the Car 
as complete in itself, as it is according to him, an 
abridgment of the first four acts of the Mrcch ; and 
Prof. Pisharou, Prof, Devdhar, Dr. Macdoneil. Dr. Raja 
and others have accepted the position/ Dr. Hirananda 
b^tn means the same thing though he seems to dismiss 
with scant courtly the aitempi of Dr. Suhthankar to 

^ fragment, by the remark "and so 
i. ®h, he qualifies his remarks by sayinn 

that the Car is incomplete “as compared with Mrcch of 
which It IS only a part" and concludes that the 
continuation of (he Car will not be found.* 

In addition to the passages from the work itself 
external evidence to support our view that 
the Cdr is mcomplete and that its sequel may be found. 

In the ^khpariccfirda of the Sara^vatikanfhdbharaua 
a verse IS quoted as an csample of the characteristics'of 
Vita who ts defined asi 
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The verse is s^id tu addressed by V)(a which 

runs;' 

! % jitVw (ntn^ ftm w; \ 
ii ftpnhv RII 

In the whole range of Sanskrit drama i^k^ra chieHy 
appears in the Car and the Affcck, So we shall have to 
look tip to these as containing the verse at the time the 
SarasvatikaiUhdbharmia was composed. From the sense 
of the verse and the context in which it is quoted^ the verse 
seems to have been spoken at the occasion of VasantasenS’s 
murder effected in the eighth act of the 3ffcc/i. But the 
AffccA does not contain the verse i it has Instead a prose 
passage (p. 142 fin:—ewn i i)* The 

dements of the vensc quoted tn the SarasvaiikaitfhdbhaTff iia 
seem scattered round about the above passage in the 
Mftch {vis,t VTil, 32 In view of the fact that 

the author of the Mrcch has expanded the stray sentences 
from the Car, or at least from the relation of the passages 
in the two plays, it seems possible that liie verse has 
bron omitted in the Mfcch and its sense only has b^n 
given. So it may safely be assumed that the continuation 
of the CJr must have been developed on similar lines as 
found in the AfycscA, and that the verse is from the second 
part of the Car which is lost to us. 


Dr. L^vi has given the following citation from the 
NdtakalaJifaiiaratnakoia of SSgaranandin, which has 
given it as coming from a Daridra CdrudaUa : 

tHr snf^nnfir^ ftmt: i 
u wnml ^ d 

The Ndiabala}ifa7jarainakoia knows both the AlfccA and 
the Car and cites from both, and hence-it is clear that it 
distinguishes between the two works. The stanza quoted 
above does not occur in the Mfcch, but the identical 
sentiments and many of the phrases, occur in the ninth act 
of the drama in the usually expanded form in the following 
two stanzas.' .1/fCcA. IX. 10-11. pp, 167-168; 

wTttt eramsa 


1 Dferuv*, ^lM4an. Jno . f. 9i, 

Soltibuiter. JBTtAS, tSli pp, W* Std 


t /j, iV!i8. fp sjsvirt 
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hi nsv 
'wfv anf^fegwwvi i 

This would certainly lead une u> style the A^.wcA ab a 
"reprtM dHay^^e\ as has been rightly done by Dr, L^vi.* 
Incidentally it may be iTientianed that gives 

expression to siinilar ill omens in almost identical words 
in the P«i^c, (p. 4S) which indicates BhSsa as the 
originator of these ijarttcular enumerations of ill omens. 

The conclusion, therefore, is rhai the Darttiru- 
Cdriidfittu had at least nine acts and the two plavs 
det'eloped to the eml on very sitniUic lines. 

ACTS V*X or MUCCIIAKATIKA, 

T 

Accepting the A/yecA as an inde|>eiideni work having 
no coiinectioii with BhSsa’s Car, the latter acts reveal 
the induence of Bh&sa, thereby indicating the author’s 
acquaintance with Bh^sa’s works. 


I, The idea that natural arms are the fntesi 
weapons for Bhlma, a real warrior, is found In the Mv, 
Bdt and Pitiic of BhU&i. The same idea is found 
expressed in rhnwr^tfiniifiT mf; W fw mft i ( Mrech, 
Vf. 17). 


2, The wonderful celerity with which the servants 
bring a news or annoy nee the entry of die person invited, 
which is indicated by the stage direction (fspsw aftte)! 
has been obsen'ed by us as a peculiar technique feature 
rtf Bhiisa. This is found repeated in die trial-scene of 
the ,WjwA. Cf-pp. 165, 167, 


5. Mfccii iXv 21 occurs in die Suvadana which 
is an uuusiial metre in classical Sanskrit drama. We 
have already shown BhAsa’s liking for unknown metres 
and this metre in particular. ( Pdiic, L 6 ; f>v, 15 ; Prat, 
III, 5, 7, II ). 


4 . The fifth act of the .rlvi and the fifdt aa o| the 
Mrcch end in a similar way, the hero entering the inner 
apartments after thunder anct min. 


1 fA, tttS, f. 2J7 
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5. A split up verse cumpleied by (tirTcrent speakers 
which is already noted as a special feature of Bbisa, is 
fiinnd copied iii the Mteck, Vtl, 7. 

6. The inauspicioos omens which Carutlaita 
comes across m the Affcdi ( IX> 1(M 1 ) arc similar to 
those mentioned in the ParlCf p- 4^.—cfii 

5«fnanfi^iniP* i 

7. SEmilarity of idesis and expression with Bhn^i 
in found in such sentences as 

8. The Bfmrii/avdkya in tlie Mjrcch expresses 
similar sentiments as are found in the normal epilogue 
of the BhSsa dramas > 

These facts coupletl with those given earlier while 
cimsidcring whether the Ciir was complete in itself, 
lend to show that the Car as we have it is a fragment ; 
that It contained at least four more acts which developed 
on identical Eines as found in the A/focAi and that the 
Inter acts of the jW/wA, considered independently, betray 
BhSsa influenees, 

RELATIONSHIP BKnA'EEN CABUDATTA AND 
MRCCHAKATIKA, 

Dra. T. Ganapati Sastri, Sukthankar, Belvalkar, 
Wintemiti. Sten Konow, Keith, Charpentier, Thomas, 
Morgenstierne, Banerji Sasiri, Jolly, Profs. Dbniva. 
Bhide, Paranjape, Tatke, Messrs. Harihar Sastri, 
Khuperkar, Kirata and many other oriental scholars 
maintain die priority of the Car and consider the Mrech 
as an enlarigement of it; while others like Profs. Kane, 
K. R. Pisharoii, Devdhar, Ramavatar Sarma, 
Bhattnnatha Swatni, K. Kaddi, Mr. K. G. Sankar consider 
the Trivandrum plays as spurious and regard the Car 
as something little less ^an a literary forger y. 
Dr, C- Kunhan Raja, Prof, jahagirdar, Mr* Nerurkar, 
and Df, H, Sastri opine that both the Car and the Mfwh 
are the different rccenRums of the same play—the former 
possibly a Southern one—,and that the Car is purposely 
kept a fragment,* We shall consider the last view after we 
examine the relation tictwcen the Car iind the Mfcck^ 

TUj*.JtW. 1, P.WB; tJ, losiTp^ii K«nirt*r, AffwH. 

ini?.. pp. )S-1S: HlruujikilB «uii4 ifASh ifi. p^ 99; 4JtV, 9, 

1^. D4?. 
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''It must be painfully noted that borrini^ the well 
coRsidered and metliodelogical writings of some of the 
cthtinguiflHcd ofienbili^te, many have fallen into the pit 
of evaluating the mertts of the two works only on 
subjective grounds.'" Drs. Mofgenstierne, Sukthankar 
and Prof. E^aranjape have subiected the textK to h critical 
test and have proved in their own way that the Car ts 
the original of the !^rcch. Dr. Belvulkar comes to 
the same conclusion after considering the problem 
from the point of dramaturgy. In spite of Dr. Rajahs 
statement tliat the theory of the priority of the Car is 
"once for all exploded"/ we still regard it as an open 
issue and after considering all the available evidence 
state our own view of the matter. In a genuine 
scholarly spirit. Dr. Barnett admits that 
"Dr. MorgensUeme's study has certainly established u 
fair po^iblility for the contention that Mrcch is an 
adaptation of Car*'' Dr, Morgenstieme has publish^ 
the text of the Car with psirallel passages from the Mfcch 
to substantiate his contentions and his investtgations 
ha^'e been generally accepted by all as proving the 
priority of the Car. Dr. Sukthaukar's critical study of 
the text of the two works under four different heads via., 
technique, Prakrit, versirtcation, and dnunaiic iucidetit, 
leads him to the same conclusion, and independendy. 
Prof. Paranjape also comes to Uie same conclusion 
after a critical analysis of the plays. 

Reserving the refutation of such of the contrary 
opinions that remain to be answered for a separate section 
towards the close of the chapter, we shall consider the 
relationship between the two plays in brief under 
vocabulary, technique, Prakrit, and versification, in 
the light of the previous investigations of the scholars 
in thiit field. We have alw^ studied tlie problem in our 
mvn way. showing that the Ciirand the Sifcch cannot be 
aligned to the same period owing to the essential 
differences between them which rendere<l the theory of 
both works being different recensions of the same text 
quite untenable. Our study also shows that all these 
differences tell of a later d.ite for the AfrccA. We have 
dealt with the question whether the Cdr and Mfcch are 

1 P. V. Knthvml. M|wM, lt«nirfc*r't Edn., lati. Am., b. 1. 1 /On i 
f ill. J eSCk^.a. pp. OlS-ASO. * , 
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dtOcrcnc receRsions of the same play later on in this 
chapter in a separate section, owing to the importance of 
this aspect of the problem. 

1. Vocabsdary. Dr. Raia traces Malabar influence 
on the Car on account of the words '^Reyyubbkdmatm, 
aitifti anil naye^' which are pure Malabar words ; 

PucchTanti ” is used in its MaJayalam sens e-‘ 
Dr. Thomas pronounces the atleinpl “to be quite fruitless” 
and notes that "anthi" is merely a Prakrit form of 
Sanskrit ' astbi',' Mr, G. Harihar S.'^irt in his “Reply" 
justifies the inclusion of the words in the Car referring 
the Prakrit form to Sanskrit "ttafAe" or "(wyiic," 

and “neyyubbhSmana" to Sanskrit ^^stuthodbftdvarta , ' 
As regards **piicchiaitti" Mr. Sastri remarks that there 
is no authority to say that it has the sense of 'censure' 
as in Maiayalam; it simply means 'spoken of io the 
context in which it is usei An alternative explanation 
is offered, in that Mr, Sastri says that the original word 
“vuccAidn/f' was wrongly copied as "intcchianti" owing 
to Uie simiiarity in Maiayalam script of these two words.' 
^ this does not help to shift the Car to a later date as 
contended. 

2. Technique, The Car has no Nandi nor the 

fibaratavdkya. The latter omission may be explained 
as being due to the drama being a fragment as we 
liave already proved. The absence of jVd»r/i' and the 
rudimentarj' SfAd^nd in the Cdr is common with the 
other Rhasa dramas, but the Siailgata stan^ which w'e 
find in other plays, may possibly have slipped out 
of the text as arc the remaiiiing acts. Or the absence 
may by due to the death of the poet before the final 
touches ri^rding the l>eginning and the end were given. 
The Mfcch on the other hand has a Nandi verse and an 
elaborate prologue mentioning the name of the poel, and 
the work. Now all the classical dramas have their 
prologue in Sanskrit vvhich implies that the bSycch must 
have had some authority for using Prakrit in the prologue 
against the genera) vegue. That the AffCcA copied the 
Prakrit speech of the SflcradbSta from the Car is al^ 
clear from the explanation which precedes the Sflradhlra's 
speech in Prakrit; wieewnumnumsi 

1 JOH I . SSf. t JW-lff. IMS. p, «« *1. i JOB. 9, iFp- aU'Cli 







slewing thai ihe pwt IhuuyHt it necc«s;iry to cxpl’aiii 
why Prakrit was introduce<l in the Prastdvand, The 
ab^nce <jf any such explanatory' icmarkB iji the Car 
iitaicate« its priority,* 

It (F Ahowit Uiat the Car in coinrnoii 
with other works of Bhisa retain* old Prakrit forms 
against the Mfcch which contains invariably the middle 
I rakrit, ( 1 ) The Car oses the old Prakrit form nV 
”i.'i /’f first person, and 5 ^ for second person; 

while the Mfcch invariably uses fh or (bi, for the first 

falter, which are later forms. 
[j) ihe absolutive of verbs m and ^ is represented by 
*r^ and in the Car, which the .Mrcck 

gim as and (3) Neuter Plural of n o m. 

and acc. tti thematic stems ends in ~*dTti' in the Car 
while in the .Vz-ccA it ends in ( 4 ) The Car 

retains assimilated conjuncts, e, g while the 

jJ/,»tcA has The form is never met with in 

‘»rcch which uniformly usea (5) The old Prakrit 
ama i& found tn the Ccir but never in the jWfccA. The 
former uses while the latter has ghaia" (6) The 
fj further contains a number of De^l words like ekhia. 
jjAiiAAeAi itd(ij$rht ttaraifa, fco/»yhf, ptftta, etc., which 

^ ^ ^uch words. 

If L , Maharft^rt Prakrit, while the 

AffwA empb)^ It We have shown that Bhflsa’s Prakrit 
which IS found in the Car) is at least 3s old as 
the Turian MS& and 1 ah: tlie absence of similar old 
torms shows a later date for the .W/rcA, 

4. Ver^tJicatioH. That in the Mrcck the verses 
arc argeJy free Jrorn the Flaws of the corresponding 
verses of the Car w<ill be readily admitted on alt hands; 
but that thifi [R not invariably the case is shoxvn bv 
Pr uclvalkar; and therefore as he has well remarked 
an argument l*ased upon an sesiheiic evaluation of 
certain ve^s is certainly misleading and illusive in 
ch^clcr , He has simply noted the exception, and 
this Should not, however, make us lose sight of the fact 
that regarding versification , "the text of the Mrcch makes an 

_ _? V]4U|iit to urSJflbi mfpiPTdiei k «wmI* totci m In tlika ohmiifn 

j f f ^ ** of Uw Ca» tiaiinK t* iS^T' 
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advance upon the oUier piay in the folJowing directions— 
rectiheation uf grammatical mUtakes; elimination of 
redundancies and awkward constructions; and introduc¬ 
tion of other changes which may be claimed to be 
improvements in the form and substance of the verses".' 
This fact is ine.'tplicablc unless the priority of the Cdr l>c 
accepted. 

It may be noted, iurilier, that ihc AffccA in some 
places shows lietter judgment by placing the verses froin 
the Car in a ijctter and more suitable context, such as, 
e, g^, tmd etc, in Cdr, 1, 7, which has been 

posterl in Act III. 28 in the iifrt'CA, and etc, 

{ Car 1.6) is placed later on in the same act in the \tfcch 
p.36). This answers Bhattanatha Swami’s objection 
in another conneebon where he argues that if the Mrvuh 
be the borrower there is no reason for it to change the 
context, and he has given an instance of some 
dialogues from the later acts of the Mfcch appearing 
ill the earlier acts of the CHr.* But the Af f cc h 
IS shown above to have changed the context in the acts 
of the Cdr avaitable to us. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that a later writer places verses and passages m 
a suitable context than to credit him with having made a 
mess of the whole thing for no apparent reason. The 
Mrcch has effected many improveinenu in the Cdr and 
hence its author may also be taken to have seen the 
unsuitability of some verses at the places where they 
were kept by BhUsa and changed their context. 

5- Dratvatic incident. (1) Time analysis of the 
two plays reveals the improvements effected be the .\frech 
by omissions, The events of the AlfccA, according to 
Prof. Paranjape, take only live daj^. The Cdr ties down 
the events of the first act to fafttu (6th) and the 
events in the third act seem to have taken place on 
aftanti {8th), But there are chronologicaJ inconsistencies 
in the Car by the description of moan-rise and moon- 
set in the first and third acts respectively taken in 
conjunction with the lithi scheme. The .Wreck has goi 
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over the drifrcaJty by oniktbg all references iq Uihi but 
one, and naming it as Ratna$a}thi^ (2) In tbe firsi act of 
the Car the hero's remarks on poverty come to an abrupt 
end by the scene introducitig Vasantasciia. Tlte 
has improved on it by depicting C3rudatta as wrapt 
in the concentration of mind. This device serves to 
connect the ey^ts in a sequel. (3) In the fourth act of 
the Oir Sajjalaka calls out to Madanikii, while the latter 
IS attending on the heroine and it is strange that MadanikH 
i^one hears him. The Mftch gets over this by making 
^rvilaka wait outside and call out only when Madanika 
is sent out by her mistress. 

At the close of his study, Dr. Sukthankar places 
two alternatives before ifie readers, and no apology is 
neer^, we think, to quote in extenso that portion of his 
article owing to its importance, and the frank, just, and 
accurate statements that it contains ; 

us assume first, for the sake of argument, that 
the Cdru^lia contains older material....which was worked 
up later into the MpixhaAaiiia. 


The differences in the technique neither support 
nor contradict definitely such an assumption. The rtdiuli 
lor all we can say, may have been lost. The words 
nandyattie tatah pra^iati ^tradhdrak do not militate 
a^Ht such a supposition : they could be nsed with or 
without a ntffidi appearing in the te^t. Moreover, we 
cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, rlshtly 
evaluate the al^nce of all reference to the name of the 
play and the p!ay-wrighi in the sthdpand. To say that in 
pre-dasstcal dmes that was the practice is begging the 
question. The only tecbniqDe of introduction with which 
familiar is the well-known classical modd. Again 
the o^y play which is dehnitely known to antedate the 
dassical plays is the Turfan fragment of Aivaghosa’s 
drj^. Unfortunately, as the beginning of the 
Hanpatrapr^raf^a is missing, we are not in a position 
to spy whether the prolognc of the dramas of ASvaghosa 
conformed to the standard of the classical dramas, or that 
of the dramas of the group under consideration. We 
are therefore bound to adn^it ihat M present we have 
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iii> clear evidence that can aid us in placing; with any 
degree of uEaumnee, chronologically or topographically, 
a drama with the technical iwculrarities of the CUrtaiatta. 

"But the priority of the Cdrudaita version would 
explain, and satisfactorily explain, all the other diderences 
bciweert the two plays. It would explain the presence of 
archaiHins in die Praltrit of the CaruJaita. It would 
explain why many of the verses of the Mrcchakafika 
are free from the Haws of tlie corresponding verses of 
the Cdru4atia ; the grammatical corrections one may be 
iiistilied in regarding as an indication of an increasingly 
insistent demand for scrupulous purity of language. The 
hypothesis ^ would lastly explain the reason for the 
differences in the incidents of the action of the play. All 
this is legitimate field of ‘diasheuasis*, and is readiJv 
intelligible, 

“ Let U8 now examine the other possibility, and try 
to explain the divergences tm the assumption of the 
priority of the Atfcchaidfika version, 

“ The question of the technical differences between 
the plays has been dealt with already. It was submitted 
that this of the evidence was inconclusive; it 

supfx^rted neither one side nor the other. 

“ We will proceed to the next point, the Pmhrii. 
On the aESumpaon of the priority of the Mrcchat 0 (ika 
version, it i® at first sight not quite clear, how the 
Carudatla should happen to conUio Prakrit forms 
older than those found in (what is alleged to be) a still 
older play. But a little reflection will suffice to bring 
home to us the fact that it is not imjKjsgible to account 
for this anomaly* We have only to regard the Cdrudatta 
as the version of a different province or a different literary 
tradition, which had not accepted the innovations in 
Prakrit that later bec.xme prevalent. In other wor^ we 
have to assume merely that the Prakrit neologisms of the 
Mtychaka^ika are unauthorized innovations and that the 
^rudalta manuscripts have only preserved some of the 
Old-Prakfit forms of the original Mfcckakaiilia. This 
docs not, however, necessarily make the Cdrudatta 
wreton older than the Mfcchakatiiui version. T h e 
Ca^atta would become a recension of the Mrcch^atika 
With archaic Prakrit. Thus the Prakrit archaisms of 
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the Cdi^udaifa may be eaid to be not irrcconcvlabEe with 
the general priority o£ the A\irechakat$ka version^ 

“ It h much more difficult to explain why the 
Mrcchakatika should consistently offer better readings of 
the verses. Some of the discrepancies could perhaps be 
explained away as the result of misreading and faulty 
transcript, but not all. We could not explain, for instance, 
why the excellent pSda : tik^rjiam vifa{idgrattt tvavaUffam 
should have been discarded, and another, 
mmajjamdttd. be substituted, forsooth with the faulty 
nimajJiiMtitid. Why should there be a change in the 
first place, and why &ftoutd Oi£ ba cort^iattnily far 

the worse ? We could not reasonably hold the copyists 
guilty* of introducing systematically such strange blunders 
and Inexcusable distortions. 

Let us combine rhe archaisms of the Prakrit with 
the imperfections of the Sanskrit verses. On the assumption 
of the priority of the Cdrudatle, we are asked to believe 
that while the compiler of tlie Cdrudalla had carefully 
copied out front older manuscripts alt the Prakrit 
archaisms, he had systematically mutilated the Sanskrit 
verses, which is a mdtictio ad absurdum I 

“ Let us proceed to the tourth point The theory 
of the priority of the Mrcchakatika, which could with 
difficulty be supported in the case of the divergencies 
already considered, breaks down altogether when we try 
to ^account for the inconsistencies in the action of the 
Cdrudaila in general, and in particular the presence of 
the riVfti'Scheme, which latter serves no purpose, 
aesthetic or didactic, but on the other hand introduces 
gnituitously an indisputable incongruity. The deleting 
of the svhole scheme admits of a simple, sclf'evident 
explanation, acceptable to every impartial critic. But, 
assuming that the original play contained no trace of it, 
can any one pretend to be able to give a satisfactory 
reason for the deliberate introduction of the /ifAf-scheme ? 

“Taking all things into account, we conclude, we 
can readily understand the evolution of a Mrcchakafika 
version from a Cdrttdaita version, but not Woe versa 
The special appeal of this hypothesis lies in the fact 
that it explains not merely isolated variations, but whole 
^l^ories of them : it implies the formuiation of a 


single uniform principle to explain diverge manifesmtions. 

“ It may be that I have overlooked inconsistencies 
and Ibws in the version, absent from the 

other, which could be better explained on the contrary 
supposition of the prioriQf of the Mrcckahafika version. 
If so, the problem becomes still more complicated, and 
wilt need further investigation from a new angle. 1 
merely claim that I have furnished here some 
reasons for holding that the Cdrudatta version is on 
the whole older than the MfcehakaUka version; hence 
( as a corollary) if our Cdrudatta is not itself the original 
of the Mrtchaitaitka, then, we must assume, it has 
preserved a great deal of the onginat upon which the 
iifccfmkatika is based 

The essential diHerences between the tivo plays also 
show the priority of the Car. Dr. Belvalkar, in a recent 
article, rightly states the position when he says: *' That 
SQdraka*s Mrcchaba^ika completes (with certain 
deliberate mo^hcations) iht Daridracdrwdaita of Bhasa 
is now a generally accepted proposition 

We do not mean hereby to pronounce the author 
of the Mfcch as a mere amplifier. He is a dramatist and 
a humorist of no mean order and this would also be 
established from the renown he has been enjoying so far. 
Dr. Charpentier credits him with the liter five acts as 
also with the composition of the gamblers' scene, and the 
description of Vasantasena's palace.* Dr, Bdvalkar, 
however, after a careful psychological investigation into 
the motives underlying the elaborations of the later 
author, finds that the gamblers' scene, political bye-plot, 
broad and rollicking humour are the creations of the 
later author. The additions, according to him, are 
motivated by (L) an exhibition of the author's knowledge 
and familiarity with highly technical and out of way 
imirast (2) an iniroduction of tow-life realism, (3) the 
addition of the political bye-piot, and (4) an appeal to 
the gallery by means of broad and rollicking humour.' 
Dr, Himnanda, however, takes the gamblers' scene as 
a later interpolation in the Mfcch^ in addition to the 
incident of DhQli.'6 immolation, which has commonly 
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twen accepted aii :in intcrpeUttton since the tune <»f 
Nllaka^tha.' 


This brings us lo iKe consideration of 
the POLITICAI- DYE-VLOT which has been asserted by 
some to have been cxcisetl from the Car by significant 
omissions/ The question on the contrary should be 
to state the reason why the Car ‘‘carefully removed alt 
iiltnsions U» Pfllaka and Aryaka if Sndraka’s play were 
the original The very fact that ll could have been so 
removed tells very strongly against its having formed a 
stmcturTil unit with the whole play, and clearly postulates 
its posteriority* It has l>een shown that the [xilitical 
episode is very loosely connected with Ure main story; 
the second half of the Mfcch, thereftirc, “is jiarUy spoilt 
by the contamination of two subjects that stood originally 
in no relation whatever to each other"/ U can be 
removed from the play without any preju^ce to the 
development of the dramatic action. There is no 
necessity of Aryaka for the exchange of carriages, and 
C&rudatta‘s inn^ence would be established without the 
intarcession of barvilaka, simply by V a s a n i a s c n 
reappearance. The gamblers' scene in wliicli we get a 
first hint about the political affair is, even according to 
one ant)*Bhasaite, an interpolation.* Prof, A. K, Pisharoti 
says that the scene was omitted from the Car on account 
of its not being fitted for the stage/ This statenicni 
requires a further proof that the scene formed an integral 
part of the original drama, w'hich, as wc have seen, it did 
not. We have further, in the words of Dr. Belvalkar, 
shown causes that led the later writer to incorporate the 
bye-plot. The skill with which the later writer (^Qdraka, 
tor the matter of that) has executed the task of weaving the 
two disconnected stories successfully, would be evident 
from the fact that it has come to be regarded as an 
ineejiaTable whole. There is some difference of opinion 
as to the historicity of Aryaka and FSlaka as also of the 
revolution.'' tf P&Iaka and GopSla .are identical with 
ritose connected with the tidayana legend, it seems 
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rather peculiar tliui Uhasa did not make use of ihe 
revolution incident in his pby. especially its it would 
htive made a wonderfully inseparable unit with the 
hive story. Among a number of Sfldrakas we identify 
the author of the AffwA with Andhra Simulta.* 

AUTHORSIMl* OF MRCCHAKATIKA. 

The [>roloj|{vie to liie Xtrcch, no doubt, contains 
later additions and elements; but that does not justify 
us in discarding it altogether as untrue. It is more 
reasonable to lake the iraditicuul statements as true tilt 
the contrary is proved than to treat them the other way. 
The prologue in the Mfcch must, therefore, l>e supposed to 
contain some elements uf truth in iL The description 
of the it^al author is generally seen to ^pply to Simuka, 
the Andhra king. It nmy be contended uiat Simuka 
had no time to com^iose dramas as Kc was engaged in 
wars; but most probably the Mrccti is the work of some 
court poet of Sudraka, perha[>!j RSmila or Sanmila or 
both. As the times were not peaceful, the poets took 
a ready-made drama to work u(ion. They found some 
political revolution, contemporary or earlier, and made 
additions to the original that would appeal to the gallery. 
This supposition explains to some extent the*southem 
influence shown by the Afycc/i, as also the silence of 
KSlid^ about Sodraka though the latter preceded liim. 
The Andhns were southerners, and also Kfllidisa 
may be taken to have known that the Mrcclt was neither 
an indepetideni work nor was it the composition of 
^tidruka. The influence of the Mdlavikdgnimitra seen 
in the Xfrcch need not 5}>eak of a later date for the 
latter as both have copied from the common source, 
BhSsa; 

The cumulative effect of all Uiat has been staled 
regarding the relationship of the two plays would, it is 
hoped, convey to every unbiassed critic Ute priority of 
the Car over the Mfcc/i and this in itself would 
contradict the opinion that the two are different versions 
of the same play. Tmtmriance of the point, however, 
requires a detailed treatment. 
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CAEUDATTA Aim MECGBAIvA'ClKA ; DIFFERBST 
RECESSIONS OP THE SAME PLAY ? 

That Ui* plays ate known by different titles is a 
Factor strongly against the above assumption. It is no 
answer to say that "Vamr^jacatita' i$ an alternative 
title of the *V«t$arajacarita' is known to be 

a work of Slldraip and it cannot be identified with the 
anonymous Prtr^/nJ. Abhinavagupia gives it as an 
alternative title for the Raindvalt inhis ObvanyalokulocatM 
(p, 162, Kavyamaia).' Hence the Car and the Mr^ch 
also are distinct works. lOietofictans down from Vftmana 
distinguish between the Car and the A/fccA testifying 
to their being different works. 

Vamana has in all three quotations, via. (V. 1.3) 

^ ^ I and 

^IV, 3.23 j it mn«n^m ^ Of these the first, 

as stated already, agrees more with the Car (1. 2) than 
with the (I. 9); the second one in the Mfcch 

only (Act II, p, 38) j and the last seems to be a 
misquotation for mn nrvH • 

occurring only in the Cdr { □. 11). Vainaiia, therefore, 
seems to have been aware of both .the versions, and is 
possibly, quoting from memary. Sodraka’s works are 
furthi!r credited with having much iirftt in them, '‘*iUga 
obviously referring to the intricate and subtle evolution 
of the stcuy and the plot".’ Thus VUinana can be 
shown 10 have knowledge of the Mfcch being an ampitfted 
evolution of the Car by the infusion of the political plot 
Or the expression may refer to the ilefa-guna that has 
been ina>rpofatcd into the other material by Sudraka 
which also imputes knowledge to Vkinana of both plays. 
It is wrong to dismiss with scant courtesy the testimony 
of Vftmana/ 


Next, we come to Ahbina^agupta who in hie 
Bharatandfyavcdaiuvrli refers to a Daridracarudaita; 
and RSmacandra and Gutiacandra, in their ^dtyadarpatta 
mention Daridracdrudafia and Mfcchaiafiia side bv 
aide.* ‘ ^ 
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A MS of ^akunialdijyakhyd in the Madras 
Orient^ MSS Library { R. No, 2778 J_ hitherto 
unpublished, at p. 12 mentions the Car among other 
dramas, and notes the Prakrit speech of the SQtiadhira 
as a peculiarity to be found in the Car ( 

The C3r is again mentioned 
on p, 23,* This would imply that according to the 
commentator^ the author of the Car was the originator 
of the device of employing Prakrit for the speech of the 
SQtiadh&ra. The MS has b^n assigned to the fourt^nth 
century' A. D, and proves that *Si?a^avd$avadattd' is the 
full title of the Trivandrum play. 

Thus, VSmana proves the existence of the Car and 
Mfceh at his lime. Abhinavagupta, A’dfyadtrr^t«<i and 
the ^akuntatdvydkhyd show that Dandraedrudatta bs 
an alternative title for our Car. There are some writers 
subsequent to V^mana who mention only the Mfcck and 
not the Car; but that does not establish the non-exjstence 
of the latter, as it is already mentioned by Vimana. 
The distinctness of the two works having been pronounced 
since a long time, it is rather strange how both are 
taken to be one and the same, espwially when the MfccA 
is shown to contain later traits and improvements- 

In considering the relationship between the plaw, 
essential differences that they show were rescrvtd for 
consideration on a taler occasion, and we shall deal 
with them here. They will also add one more chain to 
the evidence showing the priority of the Car, and onCe 
for all explode the theory of the two being dilferent 
recensions of the same play. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CABUDATTA AND 
MhCCBAKATtEA, 

1- The Car, in common with the other Bhiaa 
plays, does not mention the word ‘ nd^taka,* but uses 
the general term ^suvarpa* in ite stead. The Mfcch, 
on the other hand, clearly uses the word n at* aka 
(I, 23; IL 5 Srwrmam [ ]), which shifts the 

Mfveh at any rale, to a later date than the works of 

Bhasa.’ 

2. In the opening of the third act In the Car and 
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ihe ilfficc/i there is u reference to music <ind singing, 
it is significant to note in, this connection that BMen 
uses no musical tenn, white SQdraka employs the terms 
'muTcchana' (111. 5), and 'kdkalV ( MfCCh p. S3 ). which 
shows that the latter ^‘improved upon B h a s a, the 
improvement consisting in the insertion of the musical 
terra rnology to make them [ i. g. the statements of his 
predecessor} more effective",* 

3k The elaborate and eNbaustIve description 
ijf liie various courts of Vasaiuascna as given in the 
jW/cch (Act IV, p. 78-86) correstionds closet}’' with the 
SfhdtkiXthd nlokttfsttmgfahd thus indicating a late date 
for tile .WfccA, while the Cdr has otilj' a few sentences for 
th e ( p* 97 aft rr%TivTf^ nfwftvt^ i Qmtnf^nmnTfc 
mimiTftf jviai I »nfranisH *i ^- 

afs!t t )j hut we would 

not thereby place ^Qdraha to a period later t h a n 
Brhalkitthd Shkasathgraftti, ns is suggested by Br, Keith, 
especially on account of the probability of ^adnUta’s 
having access to the original of the BrhaiJtathd,* 

4. The Mfcch betfttys full knowledge of planetary 
astrology in the sisiih act (vv 9, JOJ, There is no 
corresponding portion of the Car available for comparison 
with the former, but in general it may be staled, having 
regard to the spnty Itnowtedge which Bhasa iwssessc^ 
about astrology (t. nak^ttas and not rdits) it seems 
safe 10 presume that the later acts of the Car also did 
not have references to such developed stage of astrology. 
On this ground, Mr. Sankar fixes the lower limit of 
Sadraka as 505 A, D., but this is doubtful/ This much 
however, is certain that the Car is constderably earliern ’ 

5. Opinion is unanimous that the Atfcck shows 
-a deeper sympathy towards Buddhism. The author of 
the Car is a champion of orthodox Brahmanism and, in 
the other plays of the group, tries to ridicule the Buddhist 
monk where ver he finds an opportunity, Cf, Car, p, 74. 

fini t Saihvahaka leaves 

VasanUeena to turn a Parivrdt in the Car, while in the 
Mrech he becomes a Sakyairamatuika. This has led 
Mr Sankar to say that the Cor represents a later stage 
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when Bucldhism b:«l deteriorated,' Admitting this for a 
momeitL, how can Mr* Sankar explain the same derogatory 
remirks about the Buddhist monks in the PnjtiJad and 
AW, which he has assigned to the author of tije ,t/riccA ?* 
Tl is on the other hand a welt-known fact that a new 
religion is generally looked down upon in its infancy, ami 
gradually inert^ases in its following.. Dr. Winteniita 
surmises that SQdrakH Wit'? really a Sodra who found 
better treatment from Buddhism than from the ortliodox 
religion i' but this is not borne out by the internal evidence 
since the author praises Brlihmntia*bhojana, etc. 
Mr. Padhye, a well-known Buddhist scholar^ has also 
shown that the religious atmosphere as ^ portrayed in 
Bhfisa, Sadratca and tCillida.sa places SGdraka later 
than the Cdr^ and IC^idiisa the last of the three*' 

6, The science of thieving as propounded by 
Sajjalaka in the Cdr (p. 75) and ^rvjlaka in the ^ffccft 
(P- 57) tells the same story* Sar^nlaka mentions 

K^rtikeya as the patron deity and K a ti a k a j n k 1 i, 
Devavrata, Bhaekaranandin and Yog&cSrya as masters in 
tlie art. Sajjalaka, on the other hand, invokes the aid 
of Kharapata. As the name occurs in a later work from 
the South, viz., the MattavL]S.Ea, it is contended that 
the Car got it from the Southern tradition and hence it 
is an adaptation of the .VffccA, Now, it should be noted 
that the tiaufUiya Art/taiiistra also mentions Kharapata, 
stating that the details as to the particular implements of 
torture to be used in the particular case, measure of 
punishment, etc., should be learnt front Kharapalu,* This 
shows that before Kau^lya, the treatise by Kharapat® 
was well kno^vn* It is only in later literature, that a 
confusion is made between Kharapata and Maladeva, 
and hence it is useless to infer from the identity stated 
in later literature, that Kharapata is the same as M^adeva, 
and that the works tnentioning KhaiapaU arc later than 
Mnladcva, the Iiero of ^Qdraka's Patlmaprdbhrtakti* 
Hence, the mention of Kharapata in K a u I i 1 y a*s 
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Arifwid^lra disproves this identity ** 5 n a s m, u c h as 
Mflladcva is said to be a contemporary of Pusyamitra/'* 
Thus Kbarapa^a in the Car instead of proving the vrorh 
to be an adaptation conbrms :iji old tradition. 

The cumulative effect of all the factors noted above 
should be, it is hoped, to establish the priority of the 
Car and to discredit the suggestion of the two works 
being different recensions. If, however, by different versions 
of the same play it , is meant to convey the idea of 
improvements and additions at a later date, it may be 
acceptable to style these as versions of the same play. 
Dr, Raja maintains that the Southern MSS of the 5JrccA, 
if found, will prove the play to be nothing other than the 
Car* His failure to get another MS of the Vitjd as 
well as of other BbSsa plays dearly shows that Dr. Raja 
has failed to appreciate the importance of MM. Dr. Sastri's 
discovery. 


C.UUDA1TA ; AK ABBIDGMnNT FOB STAGB PUBPOSES? 

The priorit}^ of the Affcch implies its subsequent 
adaptation for purposes of stage. We have already proved 
that none of the plays of our group can be called 
adaptations or abridgments. The case of the Car, however, 
stands on a different footing; for,in spite of the inclusion of 
the name of the Car in the handbroks of the Caky3rs, 
down to his latest article on “ The Kerala Theatre^’, the 
champion of the Kerala origin has been constrained to admit 
that regarding the Car, no information is yet available as 
regards ite ever having been popular on the Kerala 
stage,”' Thus notwithstanding his intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance with the Kerala actors and evcrj'thing 
connected with South Indian Drama and Theatre In 
general, Prof. K. R, Pisharoti was unable co get confirmation 
of his surmise as to the alleged popolarity of the Car in 
Kerala.' Yet, thissuSiced for him to eaplain the crudities 
in style and technique, as well as the cases of bad 
jndgmeut to be met with in the Cdr which are inconsistent 
with its later date, by supposing the adaptation to have 
been made ‘ in haste *, On the contiaiy, the stage version 
ought to be more perfect and more presentable. Rightly 
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has Dr. Charpentter remarked a^ot these arguments 
that they “ do not seem to be convincing so far as concerns 
this special question."' There are many instances to 
disprove the view that the Car is an abridgment j e. g., 
at some places it is more exhaustive and at times has 
many dialogues and veraes that are altogether absent in 
the iVrcch. Further, there is no motive for excluding the 
political bye-plot altogether and yet pre^nl the play as 
^ hiirniciTiioiis wlnote sjid pr^servE its fiiiiin fsstturE^i. 
cannot be accomplished by simple actors especially when 
they are 'tn a hurry? Dr. Belvalkar takes just the 
opposite view in the case which appears to be tlie correct 
one, that ** Mfcch of Sndmka is a deliberate ampliftcation 
of the earlier play of Bhasa, undertaken from specific 
dramaturgic motives.”.* 

refutation of contrary views. 

Prof. Devdhar deals at length about nivnfum'h 
and (Cdr, p, 36) and concludes 

that this is a significant inadvertence of the epitomiaer,* 
But this is not so. rmpnfviwi^i means that the evening 
is hot f lit. expects cold) and hence there is no longer 
any necessity of the mantle to Carudatta and he asks 
the maid to take it inside. has b^n 

explained by the learned Professor himself by stating 
that this reading occurs in some MSS of the 
also, signifying thereby that the latter improved upon it. 

Unmotivated remarks are made to look natural, 
dialogues are cleverly worded and suitable amplifications 
and omi^ions are effected by the later writer of the 
Mrcch, as already stated above. This answers some of 
the other arguments of Prof. Devdhar. It is against 
common sense and unnatural why the later writer should 
always omit a good sentence, use archaic langtia^, show 
no judgment, which is again inconsistent with his being 
a ‘dever’ man. 

The additions of the political bye*plot, the gamblers' 
scene, etc. testify to the cleverness of the later play¬ 
wright and do not prove omissions. VidOsaka is said 
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to make an unauthoris^ statement in the CJr, and this 
haa bctsn assigned to tiic l/ad memory of the adaptor.' 
Hot VidCL^kas are priviJegtkl to make any statement, 
though not authorized by the hero, in the tatter's interest. 
There is no seriouB mistake in it.* 

As regards the lailure of \'idasaka to answer the 
question tn I Cd^, p, 37), and the awkwartlncsa 

of putting the same remark (vi». i, inflndi ( Cdr, p. 93) 
m the mouth of two characters In different paiu of the 
house, which have l>cen taken as the instances of over¬ 
much condensation,* wc say, they are not really soj 
they are explicable vrithoui any reference to the Mfcch. 
In the first instance, Vtdo^ka’s silence may lt« taken 
to be due to his being aw-are of the fact that CSrudatta 
would come to know the name of the woman in the 
course of the message gf ^akRra which VidQ^ka was 
presently going to deliver to CSrudaua, In the latter 
case, the remark-s of both at the same time but at different 
places arc quite appropriate, as botli hear the same story: 
and the spectators actually see both and can appreciate 
those remarks. So the above infitances show that the 
author of the Mfcch in his anxiety to leave nothing for 
the imagination of the spectators has filled op the 
lacunx. The number of such instances proclaims the 
author of the M/cc/j lo be simply a writer of bookish 
dramas having no sense of the effects on the stage ; many 
additions that cannot be represented on the stage also 
point in the same direction. That the Car and all the 
plays in our group are "the works of a bom dramatist 
wndcrfully adapted to the stage," and liiug the auilior 
13 a drainatist of a very high order’’ does not necessarily 
mean that the Car has been specially abridged for the 
stegc <te Prof, Devdhar and others contend, espcicially as 
there is no pt^f of the popularity of the Car on the 
sta^.' Regarding Prof, Devdhar’s objection as to the 
omission of the references to the law-suit, etc,,* we reply 
that the later acts of the Car might have contained the 
incidents. The present state of aiTaiis does not justifv 
the mfereoce that the peferences were purposely ousted * 
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The absence of Cel;i in ihe first four acts does not 
prevent liis being brought on the stage later on, Aryaha 
is not at all necessary for the ‘swapping’ of the ballock- 
carts. Rohasena also can easily be dispensed with. The 
answer to this aspect of the problem depends on the 
view we take of the integrity or Otherwise of the |K>lilical 
bye-plot with tlic story of the play. If the political 
bye-plot is tlie backbone, if it is neoessarj" for the 
development of the plot, the author of the Car must be 
taken to have onvitted the references. But this is open 
to the serious objection how it that the original 
writer cotniiosed his work in such a way as to make it 
possible for the subsequent epitomizrer to separate the 
bye-plot without harming the main story; besides **we 
can see no reason why the author of the Ciir should have 
ca^ully removed all allusions to Aryaka and P&laka, 
if SQdraka's play were tlie original” / while it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that die later amplifier added the 
bye-plot and weaved it so cleverly as to make of both a 
harmonious whole. The above also negatives the 
similar contentions of Prof. A. K. Pisharoti and others. 

The inference that “the author desired to give a 
touch of finality to the play “ from the sentence 
wjw {Car p, 103) and f^iw! m {ifTikfir fCdr p. lOf) is, in 
the opinion of Prof. Devdhar himself, “ too ingenious 
an interpreiation.”* As noted above, there is an over¬ 
whelming evidenoe against such an, interpretation. 

Mr, Bhattanatlia Swami and Dr. Raja trace Malabar 
inltuence in the Car [p. 82, ( ] and 

state that It refers to a local custom ” to wear rolls of palm 
leaf as an ear ornament.”' That this custom is not confined 
to Malabar but was prevalent in ancient India in the 
north also, is evident from in the 

description of Vindhya in Bana's K d ti a mb a ri ( p. 40, 
Ntrpayasagar Edition). 

In the Mrccfi, C^rudatta’s wife is styled * Vatlhuh ' 
white in the Car, she is chilled ‘ &rdhmaitj' A reference 
has been, found in the latter to the Malabar custom of the 
BrShmapas keeping the ladies of semi-BrShmapa caste 
(known as BrfthmanTs in Malabar) “ as their wives without 
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religious sanction or legal commitment"* But, *BrdkmaitV 
in the Sanskrit dramas means nothing j more than a 
'BrAhma^’s The argument loses its force when we 

6nd the same form used in die Mfcch more than onceA 
Thus^ a carefot study of all the avaikble material 
and also the full consideration of the probabilities of the 
case lead us to the following conclpsiofis : That the Cdr 
is rhe original play and it is incomplete a& we have it; 
that the Car had at least nine acts which developed on the 
same lines as the later acts of the Affcr/t ; that the author 
of the Mrech added the political bye-plot, and the 
gamblers* scene and effected many improvements with 
regard to characterization, versification, etc. 
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OUAPTER VII 

THIRTEEN BHASA PLAYS. 

In this Chapter we shall mainly deal with the 
Thirteen Bh£sa plays f hut it is considered advisable to 
olTer some preliminary remarks in brief on the origin of 
the Indian Orama and the types of Sanskrit Drama before 
beginning the main topic. 

ORIGIN OF INDIAN DRAMA, 

Like evoiything Indian, the origin of Indian drama 
is steeped in mystery, veiled in obscurity and darkness ; 
and like most Indian things the origin is shoivn to be 
religious and said to be found in the i^gveda. It was 
Max Miiller who first drew attention to the peculiar nature 
of the dialogue (SontoJda) hymns in the saying 

that the hymns were probably recited by di^reni parties 
representing different speakers of the hymns, after the 
completion of a ritual.' But the hymns as they stand are 
almost incomprehensible ; so Wlndisch suggested, on the 
analogy of old Irish songs, that these hymns vrere a kind 
of narrative Uteratute, in which the ( verses) alternated 
with the prose passages which were to m added according 
to the exigencies of the case,* The ^ks were considered 
to be fixed. Pischel lent his sap^rt to Windisch, and 
pointed out that the connecting links were supplied by a 
class of rhapsodists called granihikast who, as the 
etymological meaning ("the connectors") signifies, used 
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to connect the hymns to the prose HfiiTutions of a tlexibfe 
character.’ On account of the parallctism beUvfen the 
Supantmfhydya < where such alternations arc found ) and 
certain Jdfrrirjis, OJdenbe[g put forth a novel theory of 
the Akhydna type of iiteramre, which consistedof a certain 
mwnber of fixed verses supplemented and elucidated hy 
prose passages which were not fixetl and loft completely 
to the judgment of the rhapsotUsij..* The Jkhyana 
theory did not find much support, and Schroeder boldly 
opposed it.* It )s defective in that the parallelism 
IS merely accidental and the loss of the prose passaces 
when the tnetrical portion is q u i t e i n t a c t i s 
incomprehensible. The rise of the fj ra tit hika's or 
rhapsodiats, further, appertains to a later epoch when the 
epics and the legendary type of liierature came into 
existence. Schroeder says that though the 
hymns presuppose a kind of Saga or legend it 
is not correct to state that the prose passages formed* the 
necessary portion of the hymns. The PuriSravas hymn 
for example, in spite of its obscure portions is complete in 
i^tself and iS a brilliant piece of artistic poetry. Schroeder 
however, gives full pi ay to his imagination when he sees ftiU- 
net^^ mystery plays in the dialogue hymns. Wintemilx 
with his usual dislike for enunciating novel bold theorie .-5 
unl^fully convinced, strikes the golden mean; in some 
dialogues he sees the ancient MUydtjos. while jn others he 

recognizes some sort of cult dramas.* Ueitel sees in the 
SuAinwdAydyrra full-fledged mysteo*.* U is really curious 
and perplexing to find how the same data could give rise to 
such divert theories j these scholats being weighed under 
some ethnological considerations or those of the Christian 
mystery plays, read too much in theSawHvrrfrf hymns and 
formuJated their pet theoriefi, all of which, unfortunately 
do not stand proved beyond doubt. We may, however 
assume that in the dialogue hymns are to found the 
first germs of Indian drama. 
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The disappearance of the dialogue hymns from the 
younger Vedas may seem fatal to the ab^e view ; bat it 
should be noted that the other Vedas were thoroughly 
ritualistic, while the dialogue hymns were not used in any 
ritual; and in course of time actors came to be looked 
down upon. That the Institution was in existence may 
be inferred from the use of the w*ord * ' in the 

YajuTvtda [Vfljasaneyl Saihhitfl, XXX. 4). The Samaveda 
came into existence for the purpose of putting the 
to tune and hence shows that the art of music had been 
fully developed by the Vedic age. The Atharvaveda 
refera to ceremonial dances (XII, 141). Thus, song, 
music and dance—the main constituents of drama— 
seem to be developed to some extent in the Vcdic 
period. 


In the Brdhmaitas, we find a strong dramatic 
element. The ritual and the attendant ceremonies thereto 
were quite complex, and display amusements which are 
charactefisUcal^ ritual. The ceremony of buying the 
soma plant affords a good illustration irt point.* The 
purchaser is a BrAhmapa and the seller a Sudra. There 
ensues a lively dialogue between the two, in which there 
is much haggling; if the seller resists, the Brfihmapa 
beats him and takes possession of the Soma by force. 
Eventually they come to terms, the price is settled and 
paid and the Soma is carried in procession. The 
Ifuinzvrafu festival also is another ntaalistio amusement 
.period,* A Vai^ya of white complexion falls oat 
with a Sndra of black complexion for a piece of round 
white skin. The latter is defeated and chased out of the 
arena by the Vaisya. A Brihmapa and a hetera appear 
later on in the scene and quarrel with each other using 
abnsive language. Hillebrandt correctly finds in t h e 
ceremony the rdic of a popular festival.* As the f^estival 
iiVOB performed at the winter solstice, Keith takes it to be a 
fertility ritual and thus postulates religious origin for 
Indian drama to which we shall advert later on/ 
Analt^ of the Greek drama ^3^ brotij^hit lo support of 
the cofiietiLion of the religious origin of the 1 n d i a o 
drama.* 
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The epics show a deprecatory attitude towards 
drama and the rarity of references in the Upanisads and 
Sutras also displays the same aiutude. IJy the lime of 
Papini, the dramatic literature seems to have grown so 
^uch in bulk that there were already ^ata^satras by 
Siiaii and Kfiaiva,—the first fruits of the labours of 
ancient Indian dramattc theoreticians/ In the Mahdbhd^ya 
of Patahjali (IlL2.ni) we get undeniable evidence of 
actuaJ, fuU-dedg^ dnmas/ The passage 

mentions three kinds of representations, the latter two of 
which refer to those (iij by means of paintings or picture 
scrolls, and {iii) by a set of professional reciters— 
granihtkas or kathakas. The first kind of representation 
was that given by Sobhanikag who actually performed 
ffrtrfi^awd//<ror Batibandharm. (if undWr 
Wi wimrlssr sfSr s ) The word clearly 

shows that Sobhanikas were human actors who assumed 
different roles of Kariisa and Krspa and p^ormed the 
tvhole piece on the stage. Keith's tliwry that r<am3avadha 
and Baltbaadhana were mere domb-shows does not stand 
to reason, as such an interpretation would defeat the 
vc^ purpose for which these representations were intended/ 
Without dialogue, the whole performance would amount 
to mere manual acts of wrestling or binding which would 
be quite tmintelligtble for understanding of the epic 
stories. There is, further, no evidence of any dumb-show 
in ancient India. Keith objects to the meaning * actor' 
attached to the word Sobhanika or ^ubhika.* The word 
is rarely used in that sense ; but the word ‘ lena sobhika' 
appears in a Maihuttl inscription^ and Liiders himself, 
who in bis paper on die Saobhikas has tried his 
best to prove that they were anything but actors 
and has caosed a great deal of confusion by insisting 
on an etymologicat interpretation of the passage in the 
Afahdbhdfya, has admitted that it should be translated 
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by 'cave actress'. Now 'SobhiUa' is, of course, the 
Prakrit form of ‘Saubhika’ tlte feminine form of 
■ ^ubhika 

According to Indian tradition as contained in the 
Ndiyaidstra^ tbeorigin of Indian drama is to be found in 
the request of Indra and other gods to create a fifth Veda 
for the Stidras, who were debarred from a study of the 
four Vedas already existing* The Ndiya Vtda, therefore, 
which was fashioned for all the castes, contains some 
features of the four Vedas—recitation from the 
music from the Sdma Veda gestures from the 
Ya/urveda, and sentiments from the Atharvavdda. Both 
the Gandkareas and Apsara^es took part in the play. 
The first play was staged on the occasion of a religious 
festival Tn honour of Indra’s flag. This shows that 
Bharata also recognized to some citeni popular elements 
in the Indian drama. 

The use of Prakrit dialects in the Sanskrit drama is 
inexplicable on the hypothesis of purely religious origin of 
the Indian drama. On the contrary, purely secular origin 
is also untenable in view of the use of Sanskrit—both prose 
and verse, the innumerable references to some embryonic 
elements of the full-fledged drama in the and the 

influence of Brahmanism on the Indian drama. As already 
stated, in the Slakdvrata festival we get the li r s t 
beginning of tbe real Indian drama. In the vile-tongued 
Brabmafia of the festival, we have the origin of the 
Vldttsaka of the classical dramas. The Buddhists, who 
were no admirers of Brahmanism, were fond of dramas 
and took much from the popular narrative Itteraiure, and 
their influence manifests the secular aspect of the Sanskrit 
drama. It seems, therefore, reasonable to conclude that 
two independent currents of the popular pastimes, secular 
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and religious^ gathaic and hymitic, ^trician and plebian, 
united and by the interaction of the mutual influence 
produced the Sanskrit drama,' 

The antiquity which we have assigned to Bh£sa's 
works is itself an answer to those scholars who fmd Greek 
origin for the Sanskrit drama. The theory of Gre^ origin 
is based on the wrong assumption that the Mfcch is the 
oldest^ and the typlc^ Indian drama ; but we have proved 
that it is am enlarged version of the Car of Bhaaa. 
The simUarities which aue adduced to prove the Greek 
origin, such as the division of the play into five actSj the 
scenic conventions, the asides, entries and exits of the 
actors are but superficial and could very well have been 
developed independently in both the countries.* Konow 
has observed that the Greectan drama and the Indian 
drama are absolutely diflerent in character. Greek drama 
offers no parallel to the use of the various dialects in the 
Sanskrit drama.' Some influence, no doubt, was inevitable 
when a closer contact grew between the two countries ; 
but that is quite a difTcrent thing. In the case of the 
Indian thiatre we have already indicated that it shows no 
HeDenic influence. The similarity of the Indian theatre 
discovered in the Sita^nga Cave to the Greek theatre, 
in spite of Bloch's opinion, has been proved to be nominal 
and in no way convincing/ 

TYPES OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 

In this Section, all the main types of Sanskrit drama 
will be briefly referred to. The types of which we get 
instances in Bhksa will be dealt with while considering 
each play. 

Whatever view we take with regard to the origin of 
the Indian drama, it will have to be admitted that the 
first stage in the development of Sanskrit drama is 
represented by the one act types—vt*., BHdita, Vithi, 
Anka, Prahasana and Vydyoga,' Out of these, Bhdna 
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the one-man drama^ seems to be the earliest form of 
drama, aa it is based only on monologaes and d^s only 
with the erotic sentiment. There are frequent ' speeches 
in the air', which make the otherwise monotonous 
representation, lively and interesting. VUhi followed 
Bhditat as it has the number of characters and the 
number of sentiments increased. At present there are 
very few works extant of these types but some idea 
of them may be had from the narrative performances of 
the Katbakaa of Bengal. Prafunana of the iuddha 
type may be taken to have been developed out of 
Bhd\ia. It ts a farcical or comic satire on the vices of 
Brdhmapas or ascetics, and contains humorous speeches. 
Hdsya is the principal sentiment. The sai^Hr^ta type 
seems to have come bter on, as the Sdfiiiyadarpmia 
allows it to have two acts.* Vydyoga appeared next, with 
the number of heroes increased up to ten. It exdudes 
females participating in its representation {Cf. 
Kdvydttuidsana, p. 323} on account of its military 
character and various kinds of fighting. It employs all 
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sorts of haughty rasds. A Aka witJi its tragic note attd 
wailings of women, shows a more developed stage than 
the Vydyoga, and it had even two or three acts 
{Bkdva^akdiam, p, 251). All these five one-act types had 
their actions spread over only a day and contained only 
two stages, VIS., mu&ha and uirvaftarta —the V'yayogti 
showing pralimuklia as well. Different vftiii were used 
in the ty^ according as it suited the subject matter. 
Iltdmj'ga is the natural extension of Vydyogaf containing 
similar heroes, tasos and vr//is with only this difference 
that in the former the ^ion with the heroine is effected* 
The name, however, signifies the hard pursuit of the hero 
after a maiden, and hence one would naturally expect 
it to depict the topic of love. i\nd the Daiarupa allows 
a semblance of love on the part of the hero*' I/tdntrga 
contains four acts, has three sandkis, and the action, 
if the number of acts is four, lasts for four days. Dima 
is also a variant of Vydyoga. It represents terrific events, 
portents, incantations, sorcery, combats and disorders of 
every sort. It is called Diittn because of the presence 
of (flight, panic, abuse) in it, Bima contains 

four acts, four saitd/tis and all rasas excepting erotic and 
h umorous. Samavakara j s s i m i iar to Dima a nd Vydyoga ; 
but it has got erotic element. Its definition indicates 
that Sumoutfiaro was a very complicated affair and its 
natural development was the standard type. 

It^ had three acts, each succeeding one being shorter 
Difficult ineires were to be used in the Santavaidra and 
it had four satulhis excepting vimaria, Samavakdra 
dealt with three varieties of Hfngdra, with Vira and 
Raudra as the prominent sentiments. It seems, the acts 

were not connected with one another. 
Nufikdr which Prof* Mank^d takes to dt rived from 
and later than the full-Hedged drama^ seem^ to be the 
mterniediate stage between the Satnavakdra and the 
Ndfaka. It is a love ronrance, its plot being either 
r^owned like that of the Iffitaka or invented by the poet 
iike that of the Pfakarmta* There arc many females. 
It has four acts and four sandhis (ciccept vimaria ). Love 
should be the main sentiment though $t diould also 
represent angers conciliation, jealo usy, hypocrisy^ etc* The 
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E alace intrigues, secret meetings with the heroine of the 
ero who is generally a gay king, the jealouay of the queen 
who is required to yield at the end, arc some of the 
f^eaturcs of a It also includes profuse song and 

dance. 

The definitions of the types of the drama in 
different works on dramaturgy came into existence after 
the composition of the actual dramatic works ; and the 
definitions mentioned the characteristics of the works 
existing in their times. It is, therefore, that we find in 
the definition of the Ndtikd references to the 
and the Prakarana types of the ruftakits. Ndtaka, the 
standard, perfect type contains all the snudAis, has the 
play of all tlie sentiments w-ith ^nlgdra and V i r a 
prominent ; hence it has recourse to all the The 

main tasa is supported by bhd^ta, vibhdva. aniibhava^ etc. 
It has got a numter of secondary incidents and praveiakas. 
There is no restriction as to the number of characters. 
The plot should be renowned, i. e,, taken from any 
standard work of the poet's time or it may depict the life* 
incidents of a king. Then there are five arihapntkrtiSy 
five sandhis, and five avaslftdSy into which the body of the 
plot is divided. There are given many qualifications of 
the hero, heroine, as also the different kinds of the 
openings of the dramas. The Bhdvaprakdianay however, 
gives some latitude to the imagination of the poet in the 
plot; and mentions five different divisions of Ndiaka 
according to Subandiiu, ois., P^tjut, Praidnitt, Bhasvdra, 
LalUa and Samagra, and definitions and instances of 
these types are given. It seems from this that Suhandhu 
foIlowM a different tradition/ Prabaratja is similar to 
Ndfaka ; but its plot is imaginary and the life’Slory of a 
merchant or a minister or a BrShmana may be woven in 
it. There should not be an atmosphere of grandeur about 
the Prakaratta ; it is of the nature of a comedy portraying 
the manners of the people of the common, strata in the 
society. Pra^rmia is of two types; Sudd ha, if the 
heroine is a kuhrjdy and S<riifcir(ia if the heroine is 
a vei\f'd. The bulajd should use Sanskrit and the 
veSydy Prakrit according to the BhdvaPrabdAttna (p. 241). 
Love is its predominant subject. P r a k a r a \i<t 
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is named from the hero or the heroine. There are also 
slaves, vitas, and rogues of various kinds in the 
Prakaratja- 

Praiaranika, Saf^aka, Trofaka and many others are 
minor riipatuiSt 

Now we shall deal with each play in our group in 
brief, dvingiu plot, type, sentiments, and offering oar 
cniical remarks at the end of peh section. It is already 
stated that BhSsa is credited with having written a work 
on dramaturgy. In these plays we instances of 
Vyayoga, Samavakara, Aitka, Natikd or Ihdmrga, ^dfaka 
and Prakaratta (if the later acts of the Cdr be unearthed). 
Probably BhSsa may have written plays dlustrating every 
type of the Sanskrit drama as defined in the texts of his 
time ; and time may bring those works before us in future. 
We ha^ stated that Bh^sa might have been the court- 
poet of some pre-Mauryan emperor. The one-act plays 
seem to have been written by the poet specially with the 
purpose of instructing the princes and impressing on their 
minds the importMce of various virtues, heroism, religious 
ob^rvanceS) politics, etc. They were clearly written with 
didactic purpose. 


DC'TAVAliYA* 

TitU .—The play is named * Dittavakya ’ as it deals 
with the advice Cvakya) of pa to Dory odh an a as an 
emissary (duta) of peace from the Pflpxjavas. 

Plot .—After reciting the ittaiigala-iloka in praise of 
Upcndra, the stage-manager is disturbed by a noise from 
behind the curtain, made by the chamberlain ta 
proclaiming that His Majesty, Emperor Duryodhana 
w^ted to consult the prin^ in the Council Chamber 
with regard to the selection and appointment of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Kauiava forces in the 
ensuing war for which all preparations were ready. Tents 
were pitched, armoury, arsenal, etc,, were all equipped 
After the elders and the princes are assembled have 
taken their prooM s^ts, Duryodhana puts the question 
as to who should lead the Kanravas, and on the suggestion 
of Sakuni, it is decided to crown the veteran Bhlsma as 
the Commander, Just then the chambcrlam enters with 
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the news that Purti^itama Niityai^a has arrived as an 
envoy from the Pa^idavas, at which Duryo^ana warns 
the assembly not to [Kiy any respect to the herdsman at 
the risk of a ftne. He finds a way to insult Kjfspa by- 
engaging himself in looking at a picture scroti portraying 
the indignity offered to Draupitdl by snatching her hair 
and apparel (Draupadikeddmbardkarfaiia). 
The description shows the picture to be realisticaify and 
minutely painted. At the entiy of Krapa in the Chamber, 
all the assembly rises to honour him, and Duryodhana 
himself being confused falls from his throne. The picture^ 
scroll is then taken away at the suggestion from Kn^a, 
When Kfjpa tells Duryodhana about the message from 
PSttdavas as to their share in the kingdom, the latter 
criticizes them severely, and both K^pa and Duryodhana 
engage in some wordy war distinguished by severe 
sarcasm and a desire to inflict personal insult. Duryodhana 
orders his brothers, ^kuni and the kings assembled, to 
put Krspa under arrest, but none dares obey Wm. So 
Duryodhana himself tries to bind Kfspa by nooses, but 
on Krsna assuming cosmic forms all his efibris prove 
futile and impotent, and he walks away. Krspa, however, 
becomes too much enraged and «Jts Sudarsana, his 
chief missile, to extirpate the Kauravas. Sudariana 
appears on the stage tn human form, pays homage to 
his master, and sets out to kill Duryodhana, but 
remembers the great divine cause of killing a host of 
sinners and tyrants and thus to lighten the burden of 
the earth, to_ be served by Krspa and tells the latter 
about it* Krsna is pacified and asks Sudartana to go to 
his abode. Meanwhile alt the other missiles of Knpa, 
v*s,, ^rfiga (his bow), ICaumodakl (his mace),' 
Pancajanya, (his conchshelt), and Nandaka (his sword), 
also appear on the stage and are told by Su^rSana to 
return to their respective places, as was no longer 

wrathful and there was no necessity for the manlfestatton 
of their valour. After their departure, Garu^a appears 
on the stage, but returns on being told of the pacification 
of Kpjpa’s anger. Sudaiiana also follows Gam(^ 
After Sudariana has gone, Kfsna also sets out to go, but is 
detained by the old king DhftarS^lra, who fafis at his feet 
^d thus honours the Lord. The usual epilogue brings 
the play to its close. 
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DEVSATIONS FROM THE ORIGINAL SOURCE. 

Duryodliana is depicted sts the real emperor in this 
drsina, rvhereaE Dhttar&stra u-as ihe emperor in the 
epic. The drama has in die assembly no one besides the 
Kauravas. and Bhlsma and Dropa are mere figmeheads 
therein; the epic, however, speahs of many persons 
attending die assembly and every one has His say. The 
picture-scroll and die appearance of the divine weapons 
are invented by the poet for stage effect. Kp^pa and 
Duryodhana in the epic engage in long, monotonous 
dialr^ues, whereas their exchanges in the drama are 
mure persona}. Duryodhana is presented in the drama 
as a mighty warrior, a dlgnihed emperor, thus quite 
in contrast to the epic where he is merely a wicked 
man. 

Type o/ Drama. Dr. G. Saetri states that the play 
IS either a Vydyoga or a ViihV Dhana&jaya has denned 
Uydyogii as {Da^arupa, HI, 60-61J: 

wimn: wi T ifi ig it iTT iMe ; ti 
rfhh irwftmiW frm: i 

ain^nish nui tJ 

which indicates that the Vydyoga had a renowned plot; 
the hero w'as renowned and haughty; haughty rasas were 
employed and the Siitidhi& wero void of gatbka and 
vimar^a; the ftghtitig must not have been caused by 
woman. The Bhdvaprakdiana suggests that there may 
be more heroes than one.' It may be noted that there 
Is no real hght in this drama but only very feeble attempts 
by Duryodhana lo bind KnP^b whiefi are utterly foiled by 
VSsudeva Krspa. Vithi has been defined thus (Oaiarnpat 
111 . 68 - 69 ); 

i<hft q mupnr i( 

t*T: >4*1 ITr f|5rrft ?W1TT*t I 

^ <tift fwr»«n s he»i twi n 'l l ^ i 

It speaks of the suggestion of Pirtlgdm in the Vilhif 
whcr^s there is nothing of the kind in the Dv, The 
Rasdrttava Sudkdkara speaks of a heroine for the 


I Dvk |r.3i. t QOS, Na. id, p. 316. 
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Vithi.* Thus we find that the Ov does not confoTTn to 
the definition of Vyayof^a or VUkl \ it may be classed 
under either of tlie two owing to its contatning many of 
the chamciensties of tliese types ( ) as stated by 

Dr. Sasiri in the Dv. (p« 31). Sotnethiiig ahtn to these 
types may Imve been prevalent in Bhasa's time of which 
we have neither any definition nor exact knowledge. We 
are inclined to class the Dv under a Vyayf^a. 

^ Sentiments etc. Vira (the heroic ) is the main 
sentiment, and the appearance of the divine weapons 
towards the close supplies with Adbhute^ (the wonderful). 
The style is Arabitaii (violentSimple figures of 
speech are used of which Sakokti {&) and Riipaba (14) 
may be mentioned. A number of similes are to t>c met 
with. 

Critical remarks. There is no heroine in this play 
nor any female character, nor is any Pralfftt used] 
Dr. Wintemitz suggests that the Do is '* only a fragment 
one act taken from some longer Mahdbhdrata drama f 
but the play is complete as it fulfills its purpose in the 
single act. It docs not give the impression of being 
sketchy or of having something preceding and succeeding 
the piece, We do not think that the wickedness of 
puryodhana is emphasized here; on the contrary he 
is shown in a favourable light as a comparison with 
the similar incidents in the epic will prove. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Meerwarth includes the Dv, along with the 
DgA and the trxi under'• a tragical trilogy*',' A stanza 
in the Z>v gj\^ us the political philosophy and t h e 
message of Dhssa which deserves to be carved in letters 
of gold,—a guiding principle and a beacon-light that will 
stand the test of time; the message of freedom to 
countries in bondage, stating that kingdoms are earned 
and enjoyed by the strength of one's own arms and not by 
begging : 

W\ II ^ intWTWPl II 

1 CU. a/BanikrU l BRDJ. 

V- I JASB. 1». p. 
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Foresight in the display of vaJour is praised in these 
words: 

^ i (p, 19), 

There are to be found many utterances having 
universal application in all these plays scattered 
everywhere. They are given in an alphabetical order 
towards the end of the book in an appendix. The various 
feats of Sudar&uia remind one of Ariel in the Tempest. 
The divine weapons arc further personified in the Bdl 
of this group. The rceomse to dkd^bhdfita enables the 
staging of the whole Kaurava assembly to be performed 
by a single actor who does all the talking. The 
consultallou chamber may be shown by a transverse 
curtain while Kfspa is at the other end, or it may 
preferably be the inner apartment ( RatigaUrna ) of the 
stage. 

K.ARN^ABHARA. 

Title: Drs. T, Gapapati Sastri, Wootner and Samp 
take the title to mean ' Karna's task or responsibility * 
referring to the generalship of Karna in the great Kuru 
war, and Dr. Sastrl states that probably, at least one 
more act is necessary to describe the feats of Karpa.* 
We, however, take the play to be complete in itself, and 
interpret the title as 

I During the interval of time that 

elap^ between the verbal gift of the Kuiidalae and 
their actual delivery, chose Kutt4^las were felt as if a 
burden ( bMra ) to his ears ( Kartfa } by Karpa. His 
selflessness, generosity and magnanimUy rose to such an 
extent that the very moment he offered by word of 
mouth anything in gift to another it became the property 
of the latter and its presence with Karpa was unbearable 
to him. Thus Interpreted, Karpa is presented in the most 
favourable light and there is no necessity to take the 
play as incomplete and infer the existence of a further act. 
The play simply informs us of the generous nature of tlic 
high-souled Karna and we have no further expectations 
raised by the play which remain to be fulfilled. The play 
thus is complete. 


J,®' Wj^liwr Mil Sdiritp, TlitrOm 3 Vhi, 

Puj^fi Vfi'iiisui p 93.I 
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Plot \ The generalship of ihe KaufUVji array falls 
on the shoulders of Kar^ia after Dro^ia, The sta^- 
manager after his benedictory stanza hears some noise 
caused by the warrior messenger of Duryodhana telling 
Karpa of the dreadful fight which la quite imminent and 
near at hand. Karpa, however, is ready in his war-dr^s 
and is proceeding to the hatUe-field with Salya; so the 
messenger makes his exit as there is no necessity to 
deliver the message. Karpa is in a gloomy mood. He 
asks ^lya to drive the chariot to the place wliere Arjuna 
ts. But at the moment he ta held back by the memory of 
the fact of PSpdavas being his younger brothers. He then 
tells ^lya the story of his learning the various 
(weapons) from Parasur&ma under the pretext of being 
a Btahmapa. One day while he (Kartia) had gone 
to the forest to bring fuel, fruit, etc., his preceptor 
fell asleep on his lap, A worm bored a hole through 
his thigh but he did not make any movement lest his 
preceptor might get disturbed in his deep. The cold 
blood, however, oozing out from the thigh aw-akened 
Paraiuritma, who became an^ after learning the true 
state of affairs, and cursed him that his aatras would 
fail him at the time of need. Karpa now wants to 
lest his knowledge but finds it fruitless. In his grief 
he invokes peace and blessings to all, and asks Salya again 
to drive the chariot to tlie battle-field, but is stopped 
by a Brahmapa mendicant who begs a big boon from 
Karpa, Karna offers him in turn cotvs, horses, elephants, 
the whole earth, the fruit of Agniaiomay and even his 
person, but the Brahmapa refus^ all, and demands the 
natural armour of Karpa. ^ya seeing through the 
deceit of Indra sounds a note of warning, but Karpa 
after stating that the sacrificial meri^ and gifts alone are 
permanent in this transient world, satisfies the BrShma^ 
who is really Indra in disguise. Indra makes his exit 
^fter receiving the armour, but in return sends Vimalft, a 
^kti, through his servant to Karpa ; and the latter 
accepts it only because it proceeds from a Brahmapa. 
Then Karpa ascends his chariot, and asks Salya to drive 
it to the battle-field. The usual epilogue concludes the 
play. 

Deviations, In the epic, the incident of Indra 
getting the armour from Karna occurs earlier while the 
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PaOfJavas were In rhe forest; the poet has iranaferred the 
Incident to the battie-helcl to make it more touching. 
Kartia in the /fdwia is depicted as jnore noble; he demandB 
nothing in return from Indra. Salya in the Kart^a is 
sympathetic towards Karfia ; he is not intent on insulting 
the latter or contradicting him and thus making him lose 
heart, as stated in the epic 


The play cannot be a V^dyoga, as there is 
no nght^and no Vira ras^f. It may be classed under 
LUrffikdiika, which is thus defined {Daiaruita, 
HI. 70-72): 

t’T 5?r3T utnaih (i 
rwtij tuT^ uifut utt: \ 

^ruT «*rt ( 

There are no wailings of women in the Kar\ia as 
required in an btsrjfftASfitai ; but, as already stated, 
BhSsa s works do not conform in every minute detail to 
the definitions given in our eictant texts on dramaturgy. 

Smtiments ^c. There is a pathetic note ( karttna) 
pervading the whole play. The whole atmosphere is 
s«enc and serious, relieved to some extent by a high class 

disguise of a begging ( Brahmapa ) 
speaking Praknt and his peculiar mannerisms, which 
supply some sort of humour ( l/ii 5 y<r). The poet has 
thus purposely used Prakrit in the mouth ol a Brahmapa 
to ce!ie^;e the tension and hence there is nothing peculiar 
J comparing the heroic 

Karpa overwhelmed with gnef with the sun covered bv 

clouds IS very finely expressed* (v* 4 :^ 

■'3*rfrf(Tfuin{t nuVmmra; 
uHf ^ dbrnt,) 

in& u-itifii^T 

mfSi vi: it 

Criti^l ternary. This is the shortest play in the groua 
It has no female characters. After considering the 
concepnon ot tragedy m the Greek and Shakesp^can 
sense, Prof. Ramachandra Rao ha s included the ^rita 

tu«iuiii£iS‘SSS;ffffi£iUL uw 
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among ihe feiv Indian dramas that he styles tragedies.* 
But the karna is not a tragedy. The notion is due to 
the misinterpretation of the title. The Kartia means and 
emphasizes, as stated above, the particular aspect of Karpa's 
character, viz. his magnanimity. It does not mean 
* Karna's taskand hence there is no necessity to show 
Karpa's death or even to refer to it at all. The pathetic 
element accentuates the liberality of Karna. The drama is 
complete in itself. It serves its purpose after Karpa is 
shown in a favourable light, in its inteqiretation as 
** Kappa’s task ", the play fails to create any impression 
whatsoever a^ut Karpa's task : much less can it to taken 
to be incomplete. Thus, ‘ the burden of { Korpa's) ears' 
is the only correct inierpretaiion. Bh&sa has shown 
similar subtlety of meaning in naming one of his plays 
as the Praiifna. The play was primarily written for 
didactic purpose, possibly to impress on the minds of 
the princes the importance of generosity. The air of 
Brat^in superiority is found pervading this short piece 
also. Karpa'sdictum that everything else (even good 
learning, £rmly footed trees, and fountains of water} 
vanishes but sacrifices and charities live to the end is finely 
expressed in v. 22 r 

Rn(n 

•m uswTuna ^ igvdn 

ju « ^ 'u ww %efif a 

The ideal to be aimed at and striven for by every 
wearer of the crown is beautifully described by Karpa 
in V. 17 ; 

wif fk fnwfl 

jfUfrBgrewT TdSw:i 
nwne v u i u i M^u ia iy ir 
^ '• 

Dr, VVintemita states that "the Karpaofthe Ma/idhhdraia 
U a far more interesting figure than that of our one-act 
play but in this connection it should be borne in mind 
that the Kama, along with all the plays of our group, 
is to be considered from the point of view of the spectators 

1 ^4p*t HMidiit Un Kvwn (MauM CoiiInfituH. Tba rmlsMof kindly 
■uWliiiiM *odivSt Uw papcf. 1 BRBh S, p. I. 
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of that period as well as from the ' Indian * point of view 
which is essentially of a devotional character. The 
colophon *Kavacdtlka Ndfaka'' ol another manuscript’ 
gives the alternate title of the play, lending addition^ 
support to the interpretation of the title *Korttabhura' 
as suggested by us. The word Anka in '‘Kat;acd^\k{i* 
possibly stands for the ljtar:f^ikditkff tpye of tdpaha and 
it U wdl known that the scribes read their own types of 
dramas in the earlier plays, 

DCTAGHATOTKACA. 

Ti7fer The play speaks of Gha^otkaca as an envoy 
(duta) carrying the message of 6rl Kfspa to the 
Kaoravas. 

Plot: The siage^'inanager after the benedictory 
stanza is disturbed by the sound of a soldier who is out 
to inforrn Dhftar^liaof the ruthless murder of Abb j many u 
by the Kauiavas, while Arjuna was engaged in fighting 
with the Sarh^ptakas. Dhrtarastra protests against the 
wickedness of Abhimanyn^s death, and on hearing that 
Jayadratha was the chief culprit, eiclaims that Jayadratha 
is now no more; Dub^aJa weeps at it and prepares to 
wear the widow’s we^s. Dhitajis^ra tells Gandhitrl 
to make ready to go to the sacred Canges to offer 
funeral oblations to their sons, who were sure to meet 
their deaths at the hands of the Pagdavas. Then enter 
Duryodhana, Duhs§sana and ^kunt overjoyed and 
delighted at the death of AbhimanjTi and their consequent 
victory. In spite of the protests from S a k a n i, 
Dnryodhana goes with DubSisana to pay respects to 
Dhrtar3$(ra but the latter does not pronounce the usual 
blessings. Asked the reason, Dhrtaraslra states that it 
is impossible to give blessings to those who have left off 
all the hopes of their lives, have ruthlessly slaughtered a 
child dearer than their lives to Krsga and Arjuna, and 
sarcastically speaks of the gift of widowhood by hundred 
brothers to their only sister. He fuiher tells Dnryodhana 
of the valorous deeds of Arjuna, but Duryodhana tries to 
argue the matter with his faihor. and a wordy war 
proceeds when a thundrous noise is heard from the 
enemies’ camp, which later on proves to be the outburst 


1 T^lto.SSvp. ■neMSUbunedV. 
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of joy at Arjuna’s oath to kill Jayadratha, Buiy'odhana 
eays that he would cover Jayadratba under his mighty forces 
led by Drona and make the enemies enter the flames of hre 
|n their disappointment. DbftarJlstra retorts that even 
if he enter the entrails of the earth or ascend the serial 
regions, the arrows guided by Hrspa will follow him 
everywhere. Then enters Ghaiot^ta as an envoy from 
Kfspa, Unmindful of the insulting language of 
Duryodhana, the envoy approaches DhrtarSi^ra, conveys 
to him the respects of die Papdavas and of himself, and 
begins to deliver the message of at the mere 

mention of whose name, Dhriariistra tries to rise from 
his seat to honour the Lord. In view of die excessive 
grief to which Arjiuia was subjected owing to the death 
of his single son, the Lord asks Dhrtarastra to prepare 
himself and make his mind strong and* firm to bear 
calmly die impending deaths of his hundred sons. 
Duryodhana, however, taunts the envoy and the latter 
suitably replies to him. Ghafotkaca tells Duryodhana 
of the lightening of the burden of jhe earth through the 
deatmetion of the vile princes, ^akuni and DuhiJlsana 
also speak slightly iviOi disrespect of Kfsna and 
Ghatotkaca and call themselves as cruel and* as hard¬ 
hearted as the Raksnsas, to which Ghatotkaca returns that 
they are more cruel than the Rsk^saSt' Duryodhana 
refers to the immunity of Ghatotkaca lieing an envoy, 
which enrages Ghatotkaca who throws out a challenge to 
all and prepares to fight with them all single-handed. 
Fearing another cluld-mnrder, Dhrtarfts^ra intervenes and 
pacifies Ghatotkaca. Asked aliout the reply to be carried 
back to Kr^lin, Durj'odhana says that his arrows would 
serve as the reply, Then Ghalotkaca sets out to go back 
after saying good-bye to Dhjtara^lra ; he, however, does 
not leave tvithout uttering the final mes^e of Krs^ta, 
which is nothing but the uireat of vengeance by Arjuna on 
the following day. There is no Bharatavdkya, 

DeviaiioHs. The embassy of Ghatotkaca is invented 
by the poet. All the other characters and incidents are 
to be met with in the epic. 

Ty^e 0 / Drirni«. .As observed by Dr. G. Sastri the 


t.l» Ihu KiiUAtu Gki^filkin 

wjl ual er™ Hba. mm iitcaptiy^ 
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play U neither a comedy nor a ciagedy and ends 
abropUy/ The absence ot the Bharatavdkya suggests 
that perhaps the poet might have added something more 
totvatds the end which is now tost. Dr, Keith classifies 
this play under a Vydyoga, and some features of that 
variety are found in our play.^ But we think the Dgh 
answers more closely the characteristics of an Uisrftikdnka. 
The main sentiment is Kanum ^ there are the wailings 
of women and there is fight as well as victory and defeat 
by speech only as enjoined by the Daiarupa* The 
colophon reads ‘ Diitaghafoikacdiikjim ' in coDimon with 
‘ Kavacaiikam and possibly denotes an 

Sentiment etc. The main sentiment is pathetic 
{ Karuna ) which is evidenced by the speeches of 
Dhrtarks^,G&ndharI and Duhiafa. Subsequent to the 
entry of Ghalotkaca, there is a play of the martial spirit 
( Vita ) but the tragic note is felt everywhere. The style is 
grand (SatvatT) and violent ( Srabhall), 

Critical remarks. The play has been criticized as 
a patchwork,* but its purpose, in common with all the 
J/6/t pbys of our group, is mainly didactic, to Impress 
on the minds of the spectators the virtues of heroism, 
and god-fearing nature, and the omnipotence of 
The unbounded joy felt by Duryodhatia and others is 
beautifully contrasted with the portentious presentiments, 
doubts, and fears of Dhriarlslrai the treatment accorded 
to Ghatotkaca is also different in both these cases. The 
answer which Dhftarftstra gives to Duryodhana's 
pretensions is at once brief, complete, telling and sarcastic 
(y, 16 )* Thrice is the passion-interest pitched to the 
high limit and thrice a different turn given to such 
incidents. There is exchange trf fiery words between the 
father and the son, and Dhrtarasfra's last words (v. 24) 
contain references to oakum, and the latter's replies 
thereto would have given the conversation a serious turn ; 
at that very moment some noise is heard behind the 
curtain. Secondly, Gha^otbaca's entry is effected after 
Dhrtarfi-^ira addresses such w'ords to Duryodhana (v, 31) 


^ S so, p.«l. J ui. TD-Tl ntoTv la Hi. 

CKJti No-- 40, p. iSl; OOaSo, 40. p. laOi 

lliypM Dmma, pp. 04-43, ?]i^-S0. 4 Wtul^ix. BHEI, 

P* p. 0. 
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ae, even according to the warrior ( bhata ), would 
render another person liable to lose his life at the hands 
of Duryodhana (v. 52). Finally, when Ghalotkaca is 
too moch enraged and is ready to 6ght with all the 
Kauravas, Dbrtaras^ra pleads with him to restrain 
himself, U any Kei^a plagiarist capable of such dramatic 
sense and psychological outlook ? Dr. \Vintemitz says 
that '* the message of Kfsp^ which he [i e. Ghatotkaca] 
brings in the final verse (t^ng the place of BiMratav^h^) 
is quite out of place "/ But this is not so. Gha^otkaca 
delivers the message of Krspa to Dbftarastra (p. 63 ) to 
which a reference is already made above. The next 
message is to Duryodhana (v. 43, n. 67) and finally to 
all the Kauravas, the first part oi which serves as being 
capable of universal application. JanSrdana enjoins all 
the kings to follow the rules of righteous conduct: 

m wrm !js ( imd 
•n. aafe 

{v. 52). 

The drama, no doubt, ends abruptly and the last verse, 
as stated by Dr. Wintemitz, is *' quite out of placethis 
may be due to the mangling by some Chkyar, into whose 
hands these plays fell. 

ORUBH,\NGA. 

TUie, The smashing of the thighs furu) 

of Duryodhana in the club-fight is described in diis drama 
and hence the title is most appropiiate. 

Plot. Three warriors enter the sta^ after the stage- 
manager has finished his preliminaries and between 
them^ves give a detailed description of the battle-field 
on the eighteenth day of the great Kuru War, The 
whole battle-ground ^vas full of corpses and of jackals 
and vultures gathered to eat fiesh from the dead bodies. 
Some noise is heard behind the curtain ivhich is identified 
later on as that produced by the terrible mace-fight 
benveen Bhima and Duryodhana. The warriors turn their 
paces to the place where the club-hght is going on in 
the presence of VyUsa, Vidura, Balar&ma and K^spa. They 
then describe the fight very realistically. Zn the opinion of 


1 BRBl, a. f. QL 
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the second waiTior, Bhlma was phy 5 )ca.ll 3 ' stronger while 
Durj'odhana was more adept in the club-fight (v. 19 

)* In the fight later on^ Bhfma gets 
a terrible blow on lits head and fails down, which 
plunges the Pa^da^'a supporters into anxieties^ and 
gladdens Balarama at the victory of his disciple, 
Duryodhana then taunts BhTma 63 * teUing him not lo be 
afraid, as he was not going to kill him, though his 
life v\'as at his (Duryodhana’a) mercy. Seeing this, 
Kfs^ta makes a secret sign to Bhlma by atiikitig on his 
own thighs. This infuses a new spirit in BhTma and he 
rises up energeti^h' quite fresh for fighting anew after 
a loud thundering shout. After fighting lor some time, 
Bhlma hurls his mace with both hands on the thiglis of 
Duryodhana cantniry» to the established rules of club-fight 
in accordance with Kpstta's sign, Dur 3 *odhana's thighs 
arc broken and bleed profusely and he falls to the grouad- 
At his fall, VySsa sets out to fly to the heavens and 
BalarSma becomes enraged at the unjust treatment 
accorded to Duty-odhana; but on Vyisa's advice BhTma 
is Jed elsewhere by the Papd^vas helped by Kpsna. 
BalarJlma opens the next scene, shouting loudl)' that‘ he 
is going to kill Bhlma, and asking Duryodhana to hold 
on a little loiter. Hearing this, Ouryodhana crawls in 
with great eflort as his thighs are broken, and tries to 
pacify Bal^hma by sa 3 'ing, Let the offerers of funeral 
oblations live and Jet strifes and enmities vanish," v. 31 

fpl-SNliUI: 

sf ^ e qif ^ ewTi I 

But instead BalarSLma becomes more enraged and 
talks of killing all the Panda^'as, Dutyodhana, 
howler, shows saintly resignation saying it ivas no use 
fighting in his the then circumstanccSi ( v. 53 ) and that it 
was not Bhlma, but the great Lord Kfspa who had deceived 
him; Ivf^pa had entertid as it were Bhitna’s mace and made 
prctent of his (Durj'odhana's) life to the God of death 
fv. 35 y 


fftirt ttrks^ 4 ishi 

*Twri wnw: fifkai „ 
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Then enter Dh^tarfetra, GSndhiirf, the queens of 
Duiyodhana, and hts son Durjaya, all bcwalling^ his sad 
lot and searching for him on the battle'fidd. All this pains 
pnryodhana to the most, more poignant than his physical 
injuries. The sight of his queens crying aloud, walking 
on fool and bare-headed, without their usual veils, strikes 
a serious blow to Duryodhana { p. lOl) t 

Wt: ! I 

^ ^ snarfir n^rfirani- 
5 naWfiri 

More is yet to come. At the approach of his parents and 
at the express desire of his father to salute him, 
Duryodhana tries to get up to fall at the feet of hts father 
but falls down again (p. 102) nrrt^ — sf* 3*! an^ i 

nat—i ( ann^f fTfeet qdh ) ft ! an! h 

RfT?: I Si? wi: f 

aw h 4iwh^-i i 

gft! iivtu 

The scene between Dury'Odhana and Durjaya is the most 
pathetic, the most touching, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature and no apology is needed to quote the whole 
scene in extenso owing to its bringing out the inner traits 
of Duryodhana, and showing him in the light in which 
the poet wants us to see Duryodhana* The dialogues 
bettveen the father and the son are most touching and 
heart-rending. The whole scene bears the stamp of the 
master who has created the garden-scene or the dream- 
scene in tlie Svnpnff.' 

WWtl:—WT: I I 

! ur ^nnft < 

'iln f ^St I • 

uwi, < 

^shii-^nnt J ani nwnh i ( aqqwr) i 

?Tai—«iir arnmnna; i wt 

I Ff*- 


1 ct./4SB, rt. II. 
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jwfi ^ ftsg >n*iftn*w^ ii»’ni 
3^.“ww **iTn»ft » 

TTiT—5w I Fm^i^uih; I 
5 *»!— IP !%mf?r ft t 

frw— «ft 4(¥4ii4M4i<f1 39)^ I 

|S^!—R ^ \ )a% nftmft I ( yt^H uft ) 
nw—(ftwri) jin ! ! »i)s f iciq i 

wftq^fNiv^ ^rfcvnm: u«lii 
5^:— i 
Trai— 341 ! ^ im t 

wnp^ft srraftt wwwiJintt«tt 

^ If ^ nnmft Trfirwft * 

Trat—WnURW^IT^lfi* I 
^^5—4 fi w^t iifi I 
Tnn—*1^ 

HTTTtW I I 

n»T—s!ir^7 

5^. vmiit, ^ i 

rvT—4149 5W t wrpnrpg ) 

^:—«* t 

TT9T— <19Wnift 5^ I 

(T,a-B^ Ko. 22, juL icn^lM | 


Hia inabiJity to offer hb lap as a resting place for bb 
Woved son is unkt^est art of all to Duryodhana, 
The eo^ plight of Duryodhana reminds DhrUrastra 
of the deaths of his hundred sons, and the old man 
falls down onctmscrous, Dur>'odhana requests him 
to console hte mother by telling her that her son 
ciea m the war without showing his hack (p, 107 

gft ptj 0 and that he is dying in the same diBuitv 
i^hich^e was bom (v, 47 ^ 4 

ustSi 1 ). His love for his mother is brilliantly shown by ^ 
pmyer to be her son in all bis fnture lives if there be anv 
slight mem to his credit (v. 50^ ... sf^ 

aunt % >sirw umft 99 n 

His message to his queens also is not to lament for him 
M he is meeting with the hero’s death, having performed 
m all earnest hiS duties of the kingly offite^and be 








is dying heroically. His parting advice to his wn also 
is worthy of the great hero ; he preaches reconciliations ; 
his enmity with the P5.[»davas gives place to a sort of 
repentance and purification of the soul ( pp. tOQ-'llO i also 
irrr%t wma; itfn. i) Asvatthaman then enters the stage, 
making a big sound with his bow, all w^rathful at the 
news of the condition of Duryodhana. To bis query, 
Duryodhana replies that his condition is due to his 
discontent ( p, 112 'Wm'rftfl'iwt i ) hut A^vatthimait declares 
his intention of slaying the Pap^vas and Kffpa, and 
Duryodhana tries to dissuade him saying that it is now 
of no use after the Loss of his brothers, Karpa and 
others, in his present condition to revive enmity. 
Asvaithaman however, tells him that it appears as if his 
dignity (mdna) has been killed along with his thighs i 
but Duryodhana silences him by saying that thdna is 
the nfe of the king and it was for tnatia alone that he 
fought. The evils wrought by the Papijavas are nothing 
as campared to bis treatment of the Pipd^vas. All this 
fails to convince and satisfy Aivatthaman who ^es a 
vow, with BaJarftma as a witness, to fight with the 
PApdavas and crown Durjaya as the emperor. 
Duryodhana feels satisfied at this and then gets a vision 
of his ancestors at his deadi. His body is covered with 
a piece of ctoch after his death. Then DhrtarSstra in his 
grief declares his intention of going to the forests for 
penance and AavatthAman starts to kiH the Papdavas in 
their sleep with upraised weapon. The general praise by 
all for the protection of the earth by '* out king '* after 
destroying his enemies brings the drama to a close. 

Deviations: The poet has changed the whole 
conception of Doryodhana*s character. DhrtarAstra, 
GSndharf, the queens of Duryodhana, and Durjaya,' his 
son, who were miles away at HastinApura are brought on 
the battle-field to enhance the pathos and for dramatic 
effect. Balarttma was not pr^ent at the club-fight 
according to the epic, and Arjuna made the secret sign 
to Bh!ma and not Krspa as told in the drama.* The 
coronation of Durjaya is also an invention of the poet. 

Type of drama : It has been suggested that the 

I Vajmifclrttia, 1X_ ^TewBrlrt vufi iw'sfif 

«nhi: i 
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Dre “S'*" * 1>"1 with 

n7^\v^" which as suggested bv 

Dr, Wintemita, may mean "Bdi^tsruthdfi^a, ‘a one-ac^ 

m2?) ii^vydnuidsana 

char^rtVriyiSt “ meaning "one irhich is 

maraqt^zed by women who are gTieving. t, c, whose si^ht 

^qf UT rfit mrns; i V’.' AJl 

b7sr^/rtafl*4t Slated by different 
works on liramalurgy ate found lu exist in^ the Cru 

the hero is an ordinary 
pemon, the chief sentiment is Karma, and it is fuJl of the 

stTfunff and arabhafi 

™ fhf^ ™'* “ “ *' of fl-o h*™ 

»L ScTtfimettts etc. The main sentiment nervaHincr 

Bliima ^ir® •‘’'* Duryodhanl and 

Bhlma. The descriptions of the batde-fieJd, etc- contain 

metaphors. The comparison of the 

Xh? w,t worked out (v, 6J. 

oAhe^K<^S[ra< i\ compared with the hermitage 

.ho '"it™* irr^s rf^ ", *■ 

jol mtCTdcd an a ta^y. As observed by m dsoXr^ 
t en, ,n laality .a a nppns sed tragedy.-® ^{,*"1;“^ 

I M..M?iS2'™sSiSilS?',"a",'™*J?' .TmT^- b ib” 


XWitrtifa T^* 'Jel^riwt s/'glren i" 

Mjma OnmUi CofifisncM^ i id f. ISS^ ^ 
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sufitciently brought out a.11 the relieving factors in the 
character of Dur^^hana as conceived by BhS^sa, which 
show that Duryodhana was a noble emperor, an ideal 
son, husband, and father. The description of the actual 
battle by triads reminds one of the similar devices used 
in the Pafic and the Abh \ the description is verj' realistic 
presenting the picture of the actual 6ght before our 
eyes. The various similes and metaphors employed In 
describing the difTerent aspectsT of the battle-fteM, the 
corpses, the creatures there, etc., are also true to life, 

MAD H Y AM A-VYAYOGA. 

Title. The title Madhyat}ta~Vyayoga can be 
interpreted in three w'aye, oitf., 

irc^ (fffImT miTuu ( 

«»nn: > j nwdi ( nipoFi^iTiit > i 

The last interpretation meaning " the work where two 
Madhyamas are brought together " appears to be better. 

Plot. The stage-manager after reciting the 
benedictory stanra in praise of Vis^iu hears some noise, 
which on second hearing proves to be the speech of an 
old BrShmapa with his wife and sons, who all are being 
harassed by the demon Ghaiotkaca.. The stage-manager 
then leaves the stage after thus introducing the main 
characters. The old Br^hmapa and his three sons surprised 
and alarmed at their pursuit describe the half-human, half* 
demojtic Ghatotkaca. Chafotkaca speaks of his peculiarly 
awkward position—his respect for the BrShmapas and 
the command of hia mother to bring a person for her 
dinner f but he decides to carry out the command of his 
mother. The Brithmana family after a talk among 
themselves come to Icam of the absence of four of the 
PSptlavas from their hermitage which was nearby and 
also of Bhfma’s being in the forest to take physical 
exerciBe. Thus seeing no way out of the dlfhculty, they 
approach the demon and ask him If there \vas any means 
of escape. He agrees to take only one of them and let 
go the rest. Then follows a discussion among the 
members of Uie family as to who should sacrifice himself 
for the^ke of the family. The old man and his wife 
who offer themselves are ruled out by Ghatotkaca on the 
ground of old age and female sex respectively- Among 
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the three eons the father wants the eldest, the motlier 
wants the youngest; so the choice falls on the middle one, 
who is very glad to be able to serve the whole family. 
W*ith the permission of the demon, the middle one goes 
to quench his thirst to a lake in the viemitj*. But he dues 
not retorn soon, and Ghatotkaca becomes impatient as 
it was growing late for liis mother's dinner. On learning 
of the name of the middle one from the eldest son, 
Ghatotkaca shouts by his name '* Madhymal Madhyatnal 
Come quickly !*'. Bhima ( who was also a Madbyama) 
is nearby, engaged in exercise, and he hears his name 
being called and wonders who it might be that disturli^ 
him in liis exercise. On getting no response, Ghatotkaca 
shouts louder and louder and Bhima stands before him 
in answer to his call, telling him that he (r, e, Bhima j 
was Madhyama by name. The BrS^hmapa y o u t h, 
Madhyama, also makes his appearance shortly afterwards. 
The old BiUhmapa requests Bhima to protect his son, 
and Bhima salutes him and promises his help. After his 
talk with the old Briihmai.ia and the demon, Bhima 
recognizes the demon as his own son. Bhima orders 
Ghatotkaca to release the Brahmapa youth, but meets 
with a blank refusal, and then he offers himself to 
^wmpany Ghatotkaca instead of the Bnihmap^'s son. 
Bhima agrees to be taken by force if Ghatotkaca had 
the power; otherwise he expresses his willingness to 
follow the latter peacefully. Ghatotkaca prepares to 
fight ^d tlwows a big tree and a mountain top at Bhima 
^ have no effect. Then they engage in a hand 
^ hand hghl in which Ghatotkaca has to own defeat 
Ghatotkaca further tries as a last resource to bind Bhima 
by the magic noose given by his mother, but this also 
proves futile. Finding force of no avail, Ghatotkaca falls 
back on Bhlma’s offer to accompany him of his own 
accord. All go to Hjdimb3.'i residence and she appears 
on the stage on being called by her son. Hi(|imbS at once 
recognises her husband and ask's her son to fall at the 
feet of his father, Bhima. She explains to Bhima her 
motive in asking Ghatotkaca to bring a man for her 
dinner, which was to bring bach Bhima himself 
Ghatotkaca salutes the Brahmanas, who then leave for their 
further jo^ey escorted to the door by Bhima. his wife 
and son. The Bfiara/avdkya brings the play to its dose. 
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The Tvhole story is practicaJ]y the 
poet's inv^tion. The epic does not speak of Bblma's 
meeting with MiditnbS. All the are sent by the 

poet to attend a sacrifice. To the main stoiy of 
Bhlma>Hidtmb§ is ta^ed the subsidiary episode (patdX’d ) 
of the Br^mapa family with three sons vying with e ach 
other for getting the chance to make a sacrifice for the 
whole faintly. The liUter episode was, as already stated, 
suggested by the SuHahiepdkhydna in the AfV«rej'<t 
Brdhmatta {ci. also Manusmrti, IX. 105*109). 

Type of dratna. Southern scribes of the MSS of 
BhUsa's plays describe the Mv as a V y d y o g a. 
Prof. Manlud, however, states that it is not a Vydyoga 
since reunion is ejected in the play ; and he suggests the 
play to be an Ifedwrgn-' But it does not conform to the 
definition of an Ihdmrgat which is thus defined in the 
Da&umpa (liL 73*75): 

w!i?i Rminfntt ■■ 
^d%*UTuf*nnrmTW$!ifw!nu^ i 

ft tufu Uul^N#* iflUUI 11 ir^i IM- ( 

II 

urirnfm 5 ^ 

B-UHiyw f#t iti nvi^tit 

The fighting in an Tftdmrga seems to have been caused by a 
’^man while in a Vydyoga it is wshfMtnnhmr; further, an 
iHamrga is said to contain also four acts iSdhityadarpana, 

V L245j Daiarvpa, III. 72; Ndiyadarparta, p. 131) - so 
It seems better to style the play as a Vydyogtt, 

Seniim^ni etc* The main sentiment is Vira; and 
various other sentiments go to enhance its efTect, Thug 
xve find Bfutydtuika (in the meeting of the Brlthmanas 
with Gha^otkaca); Karutia ( when each member offers his 
life for the sake of the whole family); JRaudra and 
AdbhuUt (Bhfma's encounter with Gkatotkaca, the m agic 
noose, etc,), Vatsata (the scene behveen Bhima and 
Gha(otkaca), and Mugdha-fr^gdra (the meeting of Bhima 
and Hidimbt) are used in succession, The fight between 
the father and the son would create an atmosphere of 


* Sannkr^ Dt^tms, iip, 
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Hdsya and Virdbhdsa on ihc minds of Bhlma and 
the spectators as they know the true relationship between 
the combatants 1 for Ghatotkaca, however, the whole 
scene produces Kim* A number of similes and metaphors 
are employed while describing' the Brahmapa family, 
the demon Ghafotkaca, etc, fitipaka and AiHayokti are 
found in v. 23 : 

*ra t 

*1 'U'lwfh ^ 

Crittcal r^itrks. The poet has bandied his matenal 
very skilfully so that the play contains many moments of 
great stage effecL The scene between Bhlma and 
Ghatotkaca remind one of the similar situation between 
Arjuna and Abhimanyo in the PaHc, The play lays 
down many rules of conduct according to Bbflsa> That 
the mother's order is to be implicitly obeyed irrespective 
of the consequences is illustrated by Ghatotkaca, who 
feels no compunction in harassing the Brlthmapas though 
sacred. It is also suggested that in a conflict between 
the orders of one's parents, the order proceeding from 
one's mother outweighs that of the father. The ideal of 
self-sacrifice is beautifully expressed in the speeches of 
the Brahmana and bU sons. The play is bound to 
impress on the spectators the importance of Mfitrbhakti, 
Brahma^ahhakti and of the principles of self-sacrifice and 
self-efTacement. We also find in this play the recourse 
to magic to bind and unbind Bhlma. Is it signiflcani 
that the last verse in praise of Upendra is composed in 
the metre ? 

With regard to the five one-act plays considered so 
far, we may say in general that they were writte» by the 
poet w'ith a view to place certain ideals in life before all 
the public in general and the princes of his royal patron 
in particular. There is always an undercurrent of Vispu 
worship and Brfihmapa superiority in ol! the plays. The 
Dv, snows the futility of “ the dispossessea’s desire to 
recover his heritage by flattery and froth " ; and its motif 
is stated as ** Hfforbs win where Prayers fail.”* The 
idealizes magnanimity, meidentaiJy laying stress gn the 
fact that the general satisfaction of the populace is the 
key^’Hote of the life of a successful sovereign. The 

1 OtamufU*Iftjacwftl, ua, DademliDr IdSJl, p. EMU. 
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Deh more or le^s emphasizes the righteous 
arul the obserrance of the ethics of the battlefield, and 
the proper respect to be paid to the elders. The h rw is 
principally a drama depicting the self-respect of a oigJJ’hed 
sovereign incidentally referring to the covetability of deattt 
on the battle-field and the devotion to one’s parents. 

pancarAtra. 

Title. The play gets its name from * Five Nights' 
within which Dropa is to bring news of the Jo 

entiUe them to their share of the ktngdom according to 
Duo’odhana’a stipulation (pp. 43-14). 

Plot. After the bcnedictor>* stanza in which the 
names of the principal characters in the drama Me 
introduced, the stage-manager hears the praise oJ the 
grand sacrifice performed by Dur>'odhaiia; t Ji r e e 
Brihmanas between themselves give a detailed descnption 
of the sacrifice, the sacrificial fire, the Brfi.hmapas engaged 
tlicretn, etc. at great length. Towards the do^ of their 
conversation which ends the interlude, the BrShmapas 
announce the entry of Bhl^ma and Dtopa followed by 
Sakuni, Karpa and Duryodhana. AH those assembled 
congratulate Duryodhana on the successful termination^of 
the sacrifice which was the stfte qua non of the K^atriya 
emperors. Duryodhana then pays his respects to Drona, 
Dhlsma, and ^kuni, and they confer their on 

him^ He embraces his friend Karna. Then Drona 
introduces the kings that had come to attend the function 
and in accordance with tlieir respective Duryodhana 

either salutes them or pronounces his blessings for 
them Dropa presents, Abhimanyu to Duryodhana 
but simultaneously ^kani presents Sahadeva, son of 
Jarasandha, and hence Abhimanyu is placed tn the 
back-ground and Sahadeva receives blessings fro m 
Duryodhana. Duryodhana notices the absence of Virila 
in Ae great circle of kings assembled, and Sakuni states 
that the king was invited and prhaps might be on 
his way. Then Duryodhana offers to give dakftm 
to Dropa; the latter, after much hesitation, begins^ to 
state his dakfi^Sf but his eyes are full of tears at whicn 
Bhlsma says that all the efforts of Duryodhana were 
fruitless as bis preceptor was in ^icf. Duryodhana ^ves a 
solemn undertaking to offer anytmng that Dropa might be 
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pleased to choose, and Dropa asks for a share in the 
kingdom for the Pandava 3 * Sakuni objects to any such 
gift and says that it was a deceit practiEed by Dropa on 
his at which Dro^ia rightly feds indignant and an 

altercation follows in which Bhlsma and Dutyodhana also 
take part. WTien matters seem to take a serious turn, 
Bhlsma tries to pacify both Duryodhana and Dropa. The 
preceptor then tells Duryodhana that it was mainly to 
bury all the dJfTerences and disputes in the Kuru family 
that he had asked for a share in the kingdom for 
PSpdavaa. Duryodhana wishes to consult Sakuni, who 
finds that Duryodhana does not wish to Irack out of the 
Agreement but is willing to get out of it by quibbling. So 
Sakuni finds a way out. He suggests that should Drona 
bring the news of the Paptjavas within ‘five nights*. 
Durt'odhana would be ready to part with half his 
Idngdom. Dropa finds the condition to he impossible of 
being fulfilled. BhT^a, however, desires that 
Duryodhana should take a solemn vow, and accordingly 
Dury'odhana declares his vow. New'S is brought from 
Virata explaining his inability to attend the sacrificial 
function owing to the slaughter of one hundred Kjeakas by 
an unknoAvn, and unarmed person. Bhis^nia at once sees in 
that the handiwork of Bhima and knows thereby that the 
PAndavas, were residing in Virata Nagaia. At the suggestion 
of Bhlsma, Dropa accepts the condition of five days. 
Bhtsma then profess^ his private feud with VirAia and 
proposes a catUe-raid. All agree to that and make a 
march against the Virata capital. (Act 1 J, 

The next act opens with an interlude by which we 
get a glimpse of the life of cowherds and learn that the 
Kaurava forces have reached the outskirts of VirSla 
N^a and ^ye begun the cattle-raid, Virata, when 
mtoniied of the incident, orders hts chariot to be made 
ready for fight, and calls Bhagaviln {Yudhisthira 
in disguise) for consultation, Vir&^a further learns that 
p^ticalljr all the Kauravaa with Dropa, Kroa and 
Abhimanyu w^e leading the army for the cattle-raid 
Later on he is told by his Biita that His Royal Highness 
Prince Utiara had already proceeded to the battle front 
BhagavSn .at once advises recalling of the young prince as 
he was unable to withstand the great attack. Virtta there¬ 
upon sends for another chariot and is worried on hearing 
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that BrhtmnalU had gone as Prince Uttara a chariweer. 
But BhagavSn assures him of the skili of Brhannala. Then 

news IS gradoaUy brought of the surrounding of Uttaia s 

chariot by the enemies and, latcft of the ceaseJess shower 
of arrows from the chariot, which only Ahhimanyu 
was able to retaliate. Hearing of Abhimanyu’s valour, 
Bhagavan advises the despatch of another charioteer; but 
finally the news of the utter rout of the Kauravas is brought 
in. Immediately on the conclusion of the war Prince 
Uttara is engaged in entering the names of the heroes in 
the annals of the state ; so Brhannala is called to inform 
the assembly of the particulars of the war at length. Just 
as Brhannala ia about to begin her story, a messenger 
comes with the news that Abhimanj'u had been captured 
by hand from his own chariot by the unamied cook 
serving in the royal kitchen. VirSta orders Abhimanyu 
to be properly honoured and Bfhannalil is asked to bring 
him in, Abhimanyu is being carried by Bhima, and 
Brhannala meets them both. Abhimanyu does not 
recognise his father and uncle, and the scene between 
the three is very humorous, having no parallel in^ the 
Sanskrit literature. Abhimanyu is presented before Virata 
and the latter feels pleased with Abhimanyu’s proud, 
wratliful, and truly royal behaviour. Then enters Uttara 
and he reveals the identity of the Pat]i4^vae, at which 
Abhimanyu pays proper respect to his elders and VirJlta, 
and is suitably blessed in turn. Virata feels much 
concerned as to the stay of Brhannalfi (Arjuna in disguise) 
in his harem and offers the band of UttarS in marriage to 
Arjuna, as if tn return for his services in checking the 
Kauraxa onslaught. Arjuna realizes the anxiety of Viraia 
and accepts Uttara as the bride for his son Abhimanyti, 
stating that he regarded the whole harem w i t h 
maternal respect. Virata is pleased and he agrees to the 
marriage, which it is decided to celebrate that very day, 
Uttara is asked to approach the grandfather, Bhl^ma, 
with an invitation to all the Kaura\',i3 to attend the 
nuptials. (Act II). 

The next scene opens in the Kaurava camp. All 
learn of the capture of Abhimanyu and make ready to 
fight for his release. Duryodhana also fwls much 
concerned, offers to go himself to free .Abhimanyu, and 
like a true hero that be was, exclaims (111. 4) ; 
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wti ft tngrt 

«lf 9 m n ^tv«i|Mi 3 'WPI 

«rft ^ 5Bftm nunr^^ toi- ii 

Karoa praifics this aspect of Dunodhaira's character, but 
Sakuni, as usual, passes caustic remarks, Bhlsmaand 
Dropa from the details of the capture told by Abhimanyu's 
charioteer infer that it must be Bhlma tha| was responsible 
for taking Abhimanyu a prisoner of xvai. Sakunt, however, 
doubts all this and tauntingly says that Uttnra also 
must in reality have been Arjtina. Bhisma replies by 
stating that tbe mere sound of the twang’of the bow was 
sufficient to convince that the master-archer was none el&t 
than Arjuna- Further proof of the identity of Arjuna 
is just then brought in by Bhlsma's charioteer who brings 
an anow which sirack the banner of Bhisma’s charioL 
Bhlsma gives the arrow with the name of the ow^ner 
inscribed to Saktini to read the name, and &knni throtva 
It away after reading the name 'Arjuna'* The arrow falls 
at the feet of Dropa who takes it as the homage paid 
by bis disciple. ^Itnni begins by saying that the hero 
might be another Arjuna i but the entry of Uttarft who 
comes as a messenger from Yudhisyvbu sets all the doubts 
at rest. Yudhirihira in his message tells the assembly of 
the prop^d wedding of Uttara with Abhimanyu and 
invites them ail to the wedding, asking whether the 
ceremony should be celebrated at Virata Nagani or at 
their place. Sakiini replies that the celebration should 
teke pac:^ at VitSte Nagam, Drona then approaches 
Dury'odhana and claims the fulfilment of his pan of 
roe promise as he had satisfied the condition precedent. 
Doryo^ana agrees to part with half the kingdom for the 
sake (M the P^pdavas. This makes Dropa and all others 
quite happy. The normal epilogue from Dropa's month 
brings the play to an end. (Act lU), 

: The ^ttle-raid is found in the Jfhfe 
bat the poet has made it motivated, as helping Drona to 
get news of the Plpdavas within the stipulated pWiod, 
Eveprthmg else that we find in the play has been invented 
^ the poet Dr. Woolner states that the slaughter of the 
KIcakas is not men tioned/ bni we have references to it 

t Thitimn 7VK4A44nni 
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on pp. 41-43 and I. 51 of the PaUc. Only three 
are meniioned in the play. The sacrifice periormed by 
Duryo^ana, his agreement with Dropa^ Abhimanyus 
siding with the Kauravas, the pastoral life of the 
cowherds, the scene between Bhima, Abhimanyn and 
Brhannalk, Duryodhana’s division of the kingdom with 
the Panda vas —all these are invented by ^e poet^ and they 
help to bring out the good factors in Duryodhana's 
character. Dr. Winterniu objects to these liberties on 
the ground that they do not improve the story; but the 
object of the poet, as stated above, is to emphasise the 
nobility of Daryodhana*s character. 

Typ9 of drama ; Drs. Ganapati Sastri and Keith 
take the Pane to be a Samapaidn^ which the Daiarupa 
defines as under (III. 62-67); 


wmd f*rfsrnif *3 i 

fiTifl anwi tt 

mi *iinKTtfiw«»5t« 

fiMPufl: jpwr; isnif n 

uiftwT nfCTTsuni 

wdM: Jwwt ntw iu*i«4n*l n 
4 bqgif4 mrmm vdq Rimr inn I 


The PaHc does not answer the particulars with regard to 
the story not concerning gods and demons, and the 
absence of ^plgdra. With regard to the absence of 
$r^dra, it may be mentioned that Spigdra k not 
mentioned as a necessity in a Samavakdta m the 
Pratdparudnya. So the divergence is in regard to the 

? lot, which however, can be eiplained away by taking 
)iifyodhana, Bhlsma and others as as is done by 

Dr. G. Sastri.* Plof, Mankad seems to prefer the Patlc 
being classed as a Vydyoga but as stated by him contrary 
to Vydyogas it has three acts and difficult verses.^ We 
think, the minor divergence fr om the definitioi] of 

I fl. p, 9. t Me. pp- 116-117 ; SD. pp. 90-67, 6 PaOe. p, IJT. 
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a Samavitkdra may be due to the difference between the 
standard text on dramaturgy in Bh^a's time and tho^ 
composed later on ; and hence tt is better to take the 
Pafic as a Santavakdra, 

SmtimerUs etc. The main aeotiment underlying 
the whole play is Vira in its various aspects, such as 
Dftanruivira in Durj'odbana, Daydvira in Dropa and 
Yuddhitvira in all the characters. The scone in which 
Abhimanyu figures along with BhTma and Bfhatinalt is 
a good instance of Hdsya and Vatsnla with Fira in the 
background. Many classical metres are used in this 
play and there is a comparati^’cly large number of 
different Hgures of speech, At the beginning of the play, 
the different particulars of the various aspects of the 
sacrifice are brought out in beautiful similes and 
metapbois. AprastittaPraiamsd is found in I. 23, 41, 53 ; 
Arthdniaranydsa in IT 35; Virodhdbhdsa In IL32etc. 
The style on the whole is sdivati (grand) and drabhati 
t violent). 

Critical reniarks. The play has no real female 
character; Bfhannala is merely Arjtma in disguise. The 
elaborately worked out similes while describing the 
sacriffee and the lengthy and tiresome description with 
the minute details seem quite out of place at the present 
day. But at the lime when these plays were written i, e. 
in the pre-Mauryan epoch, when the newly started 
Buddhism ^vas making headway against the orthodox 
Hinduism, the deliberate inclusion of the details of the 
sacrificial paraphernalia in the drama, would certainly 
not have failed to be appreciated by the spectators of 
those days especially when sacrifices were actually 
performed, The drama ivas probably written to be 
staged at the occasion of some sacrifice and hence it 
naturally glorifies the institution. A list of welhkncnvn 
kings is appended, ivho though dead In body are said to 
live only through the sacrifices performed by them CT 25); 



•jit H%mi; 3IWT: 

mrt: uft^i H 

We learn from this play much about the sociological 
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conditions of the period, about the pastoral life, the 
relations between the two premier castes, the prepatations 
for war, etc., which will be dealt with at their proper 
places later on. Heavy responsibilities of a teacher are 
thus brought out by Dropa { L 21): 

fimt* 

WTW ?iti JT^— 

Iferon'aisfti *ntl! # 

The ideal that the king should place before him is stated 
in 1. 24; L30; 

^ wrqmti g^; Mt.Wd 
ft ft dr 
y' H tu n if qu ftnl ^ftf: 

Similarly the ideal that a man should attain is hinted by 
Bhisma (p, 106 ^ i nn^ g swi: i)- The evil 

deeds of his kinsmen naturally pain a thoughtful person 
and make him feel guilty ( 11. 9^: 

mn wft 
wpuiw iRtft i 

IdaipilrtJ 

e<*i(eMWTf*ifle m i wlh u 

According to Dr. Winternitz '* it is funny, w h e n..., 
[Uttara] in the midst of battle occupies himself with 
^vriting down the deeds of warriors in a book.... ” and be 
takes this as indicating a later writer for the Parlc.*^ It 
should be noted in this connccUon that it is not tn the midst 
of haillt but after the coticlusion of the bcUiU that Uttara 
is engaged In entering the valorous deeds of the ivarriors. 

f •Tpi^q'^i'Hl Wft g^!w- 

nwhwft l sleo. II, 2$. And p. St—I. 
Further, this seems to be an ancient practice indirectly 
referred to in the A rthaidsira ■* so our poet knew the 
tradition and rightly incorporated it. It is only betsuse 
the ancient tradition is not protjerly appreciated and the 
antiquity to which our poet is entitled on account of his 


1 naai, s, p. s. s Jc^- i&u r- 
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correct mention of old practices is denied to him, that 
these particulars (as well as the boring description of 
sacrifices etc. cererred to above) appear ‘ funny.' They 
were certainly seen in their proper perspective by the 
readers and the spectators of those days. In Dr. Woolner s 
opinion, the story of the drama is far inferior to the epic.' 
But in view of the poet’s specific aims of glorifying 
Duryodhana and the institution of sacrificCi he has 
changed the epic-atoryf and the public of his day also 
tntist Itave appreciated the change, especially on accouni 
of the onslaught of the Buddhists on the sacrifices, kiihsa^ 
etc., which was the feature of the day. The itaiisven»e 
curtain seems to have been used in the staging of this 
play when Bfhannala, Bhlma and Abhimanyu approach 
Uie Virit^i Sabha (pp. 80-90). The first three lines of 
the last verse in the first act [ 1. 57 ) are completed by 
four different speakers, while the last line serv'es as a 
chorus for all. 

yni:—3^’ 

rrffw!— fmisfhiein i 

drwr:— ^ r taaur nsg 

Dr. Woolner states that the last verse sugg«t8 the Pane 
being written on the ending of a feud in some royal 
Family.* It may be that the play was wTitten to celebrate 
the sacrifice and this may have incidentally ended some 
feud. 

.ABHISEKA. 

Ti7j!e. ^Abhifeia' means ^coronation’ and as such 
the title is more than significant for this play, as it refers 
to three coronations in all (Act l.p. 16, ^dhtenfiniw. vwquwt) 
.\ct IV. p. 51' ' t ump j fi t wu i and p. 82, 

VII. 15; VI. 34 according to Triv. Ednv —mcnBirre: j)- 

Plot. After reciting the benedictory stanza m praise 
of RAma, the stage-managei hears the words addres^ by 
Lak^mapa to Sugriva and informs the aodtence of the 
compact between R3ma and Sugriva for mutual help. 
The main scene opens in Kbkindh^ where Hanuman and 

T TmmcEfWPi YoIdid* | 

Volumi 1, p. IOT.L 
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Sugdva, after being convinced of the akiU and might 
of Rama in archery, lead both Rama ^d Lak^maja. 
Sugrdva then roars loudly and challenges his_^er brother 
Valin for light Disregarding the prayers of Tara not to 
indulge in fight, or at least to go after instilling the 
miniSers, Valin orders her to go inside and rush® to the 
spot where Sugriva was aw^ting him. Then » 

great duel between the brothers. Sagnvaa fall hlls 
Hanuman with consternation and he reminds Kama of 
his vow, Rlma reassures him and by his 
nearly kills VSlin, who drops dotvn unconscious, bleeding. 
After recovery, Valin leams from the name on the arrow 
that it was Rama who had struck him and he ch^g^ the 
Latter with unrighteousness in striking from behind an 
ambush. RSma justifies himself on the ground that 
V&lin was a mere animal and further ho deserve 
punishment, there being a subtle distinction ^tween the 
vrrongs committed by \lllin and Sugt?va. Though not 
evidently satisfied, Vftlin docs not advance any further 
argument, and consoles himself by saying that he was 
freed of his sin by meeting his death at the hands oi 
Rgma. Sugriva feels grieved at Valin's deaA bat the 
latter pacifies him and asks him to keep away the wailmg 
women. Then Angada enters and overwhelmed 
with grief falls to the ground. Valin, however, consoles 
him and places him under the care of Sugriva; 
he also gives Sugriva his golden wreath, the family 
treasure, Then after sipping the water brought 
by Hanuman, Vftlin has visions of the sacred rivere, the 
apsarasas, the thousand-swanned chariot, etc., and finally 
dies. Rama then orders Sugriva to offer funeral obsequiM 
to Valin and orders Laksmapa to get ready for Sugrlva's 
coronation, ( Act I). 


The interlude tells of the different batches of 
Vanaras being sent in all directions in, search of SUa, 
and of Hanuman^s (light to Lank 5 after loafning the 
whereabouts of Slta from the great bird-king. The 
scene opens in a garden in Lanka with Slti surrounded by 
Raksasis. SltS is meditating on Rama when Hanuman 
enters with the ring tn his hand after having searched for 
Slti. at all possible places in Lankt. Seeing the dazzling 
being in the midst of the hideous Rik^asls, Hanuman is 
puaried as to who she should be. At the approach of 
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Ravaua wUh his suite, Hanomau hides himself behind the 
branchea of a tree. lUvapa proudij' addresses STta using 
contemptuous language towards RAma and tries by 
vario^ means to win her, bot she Is adamant in her 
devotion to Rama, Hanuman knows of the identity of 
Situ from these conversations, and Rtvafia's insolence 
makes him angTj'; but he controls his anger. RAvapa 
hoally approaches Sita with his vile request, she curses 
him and he becomes confused. At that precise moment 
the beating of the drums informs him that it was time 
ter his bath, and so Rivapa makes his mdt with his suite. 
Hanuman gets down from the trunk of the tree after 
Raffia ts gone and informs Slta that he has been sent 
by Kama to leant news of her. STta does not believe 
him at first, taking him to be some Rsksasa in disguise, 
but the mention of RAnta’s name inspires conftdence In 
her. llanuman’s description of the sorrowful and lovelorn 
condition of Rama, makes Slta'^s heart swing between 
happiness mUery, From her further questions she 
f death and of Kama’s proposed invasion 

of LankA. Hanuman gives her a message of hope. Slta 
hnally asks him to inform Rama of her condition in such 
a manner that he may not be grieved Then Hanuman 
decides to ra^-age the gardens to inform RSvana of his 
arnval, (.Act lE^ 


^nkukarpa, Ravapa's servant, informs Rivapa of 
the complete destruction of the Moka garden by a 
qionkey, Ravapa orders the capture of the monkey and 
Sankuka^a informs him step by step of the havoc 
wrought by Hanuman, On knowing that all the trees 
and bowers wore crushed, the Daruparvatsi broken and 
the keepers made unconscious, Ravapa orders an army a 
thousand strong to capture the monkey; but new's is 
again brought that Hanuman has killed all of them with 
trees. Then RAvapa orders his son Aksa to capture the 
monkey, but news is again received that not only Aksa 
but five more commanders that followed him have been 
killed by the monkey with his fist and the golden gate¬ 
way res^tiveljv Then Rava pa prepares to meet the 
monkey bm^lf, but IS told that Indrajithasrushr^ against 
^eenemy. Finally the gladdening news comes that Indrailt 

w?? S bound him with a rope. 

Then KAvapa calls Bibhlifapa and also asks the monkey to 
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be brought before him. Blbblsa^a o^ers some advice to 
Rai'a^ia but the latter orders Kim to stop. Riivatia 
contemptuously atsks Hanuman hb name and the reason 
why he entered the private quarters. After telling his 
parentage and name, Kanuman begins to deliver the 
commands of Utma; but R^vapa feels indignant and 
orders the monkey to be killed. On being told that 
messengers were never to be killed, Rivapa prepares to 
hear the message which Is that under any circumstance 
RSma is going to kill him. K3.vapa laughs at this and 
boasts of his strength ; but Hanuman asks him why it 
was then that Sita was stealthily carried aivay. Bibhisapa 
also repeats the question and advises Ra.vapa to return 
Su&. Rkvapa, however, abuses him and speaks slightingly 
of Rama, When Hanuman pays him back in the same 
coin, he orders Hanuman to be sent away after setting 
6 rc to his tail. Rdvapa asks Hanuman to tell R^ma to 
offer him (j.e,, Rivaqa) a great battle, at which Hanuman 
retorts that Rama will destroy tltc whole city and kill 
Rlvapa. After Hanuman is gone BibhT^pa again offers 
his advice to return Sltfl. and thus avoid a fierce conflict 
with a strong enemy. Kavapa accuses h(s brother of 
espousing the cause of the enemy and orders his removal. 
Bibhl^ria tells Ravapa to suppress his anger and {^ssion, 
and sets out to to Rama and try to save the race of 
the RSk^sas. (Act III). 

The interlude informs us that immediately on 
knowing the whereabouts of Sua, SugrTva makes 
preparations to start for Lanka with the Vanaia army. 
Then enter R&ma, Laksmana, Sugrtva and Hanuman, 
who have reached the shores of the ocean along with 
the V^nara army. Almost iminediaiely, Bibbtsana comes 
on the scene, much in doubt as to the sort of treatment 
that vrould be accorded to him by RSma. Hanuman 
introduces BibhTsapa to Rflma and after mutual salutations 
and greetings Eflma accepts him as the king of Lanki. 
Dibhl.^pa advises R3ma to hurl a divine missile at the 
ocean when his counsel was sought as to how to cross 
the ocean. The God of ocean, the divine Vampa, 
however, appears in human form, praises Rtlma and 
affords a passage for crossing the ocean by being 
divided into two. R^ma with his army crosses the ocean 
and encamps at SuveJa, near Lanka. K i 1 a. the 
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commander'ifi'chiel of the V&nara forces corner across 
ti^'D strangers disguised as the servants of Ku mud aka in 
the army whom he places before R2tna. Bibhi^tfa 
rew^izes them as ^uka and Silrapa, the favourite 
ministers of Rtvapa and suggests condign punishment 
for the ^ies. But KSma orders their release and tells 
them to inform RUvapa of his arrival in LankS for battle. 
After their eatit, RSma with Bibhl^pa and others starts 
to review the army, ( Act IV ). 

The interlude informs us of the serious teveises of 
the KJtk^sa forces, of the deaths of Prahaata, 
Kumbhakarpa, and other t^ders in the battle, and of 
Indrajit's entry on the battlc^fieltL Despite all this, 
RSvapa Is reported to be passionate and unmindful of 
good counseL Two replicas of the heads of I^ma and 
Laksmana have been prepared as ordered by Riivatia, 
The main scene opens in the A4oka Vanika, where Sns 
who is sutTOufided as usual by the R^^sTs sees bad omens. 
Ravapa on bis way finds that lady Lanka is leaving him. 
Still be approaches Slta with a view to tempt her by 
suave words and threats. RAvapa is followed by his 
servant carrying the replicas of the heads, who informs 
his master of Indrajif s killing Rama and Laksmana in the 
battle. This makes SlUi fall down and faint, but she 
recovers soon and requests RSvatta to kill her w-ith the 
sdf-same sword. Rhvana asks her; “By whom now 
wilt thou be released ?" The Rak^asa messenger who 
enters at that ruoment informs that indrajit has been 
killed and the news shocks R&vapa, w'ho falls swooning 
after reviving twice, but recovers again and is enraged 
at the reported flight of his forces. On hearing that 
Rflma is rushing at Laiika, RA\‘apa rises quickly with 
his sword to fight with but his own servant 

prevents him. Ravatia then sets out to kill SttS as the 
sole cause of his misery, but is again prevented by 
the servant. Finally RAvatia enters his chariot 
brought there and starts for the battlc-fiedd. STta offers her 
prayers to the gods for the victory of her Lord. (Act V ). 

The interlude (which forms Act VI of the Lahore 
Edition, as also of the Trippunithuia Sanskrit College 
manuscript utilized by Prof. Pisharoti)' describes in 


t p. Tlae,£ilu»»cdUtBaiMGU, e, p. SiSaL 
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detaij the terrible fight between and which 

three Vidyadhams observe from a distance. Each in his 
turn gives some partJcnlars of the fight, which ends in the 
death of Ravapa, in the shower of flowers front the 
heavens and in the blowing of the divine trumpets. The 
main scene (Act Vi I of the Eahore Edition and the 
Trippanithura manusciipt) introduces RSma as entering 
Lanka to console SitA. Laksmapa and Bibhisapa inform 
Rama of the approaching Sfta, but the latter expresses his 
desire to keep her outside as she bad become a stain on 
the il^vaku race by her long stay with the Rak^asas, 
Hearing of Kama's opinion, Sita asks for permission to 
enter lire, which Rama sanctions. Then Laksmana enters 
with the news of Stta's coming out triumphantly' 
from the fire-ordeal and of the approach of the tiivinc 
Agnt in human, form leading Sua, Agni guarantees the 
purity of Stta, who is but Goddess LaksmI in human 
form. Divine Gandharvas and Vidyadharas etc. sing 
behind the curtain, and RSma and SltS go In for their 
coronation, Agni showing them the ^vay while BibhL^pa 
and Labsmapa sing the praise of Rama. Finally the 
crowned Rama enters with Slta and informs all of his 
coronation through God's will at the hands of his father 
though long dead. Agnt cells Riltna of the approach 
of Bhaiata and ^trughna and the subjecfts of Rlma as 
well as Mahendra and other gods to greet RfLma. The 
usual epilogue brings the play to its close. 

D(fviVr/tows. The poet has very closely follovved 
the Rdmdyava. The manner of crossing the ocean 
through divided waters, as in crossing the river in the 
fid/, is the pecidiar invention of our poet. The setting 
of fire to LankS by Hanumon is not referred to in the 
drama. Prof. Ghatak states that the conversation between 
Laksml Ramacandra even before RSvapa’s abduction 
of SiU is a departure from the Ramdyaiiai* but we have 
not been able to find the particular reference in the Abh. 

Type of drama. This play belongs to the variety 
Ndtaka which is thus defined in the Sdhiiyadarbatta 
(VI. 7-11): ^ ^ ‘ 

^ n 


1 
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iWIWnl f tnTt^F^ I 

It 

^ Wirt ^ m I 

MWP% tot: iS vrff II 

w^TT: TO rr groit %i4i4ir<tii<(i^vi: i 
*ftS^i*iTOTt g ^STO <TOi tfifian II 


It will b& foTind that the ^66 confonns in generaJ to the 
requirements of a Ndtaka as stated in I'artons tvorks on 
dramaturgy. The plot is prakhydta, the hero is 
dhlroddtta, and the main sentiment is l^frtf. To the main 
sto^ of the coronation of RAma is added the secondary 
incident fpafdkd} of SugHva-katha, There ate aJso a 
number of praveiakas. 

SerUiments etc. The main sentiment ts Vira 
(heroic),—mainly Yuddha-Vira. The wailings of 
Sttgrlva, Ahgada, etc., and Sftt’a miserable condition 
supply U3 with Kamna (pathetic) ? the appearance of 
Vannia and Agni, as also the description of the hre-ordeal 
belong to Adbkuta (wonderful)? the scenes between 
RSvapa and Sita provide Bhaydfutka (fearful). The 
Punyopamd in VI. 2, Svabhdvok ii (II, 21) 
Aprasii4tapraiaihed (III. 19), Ullekha {1. 25), Utprek^ 
(i. 22), Upamd and Rupaka (IV- 3), and Upamd 
(IV. IS) are some of the instances of various hgures of 
speech used in this play. 


nneflvfte# tt wrrowi 

TO i 

efla fipraW ^tewTiT 

ftfipnwk I 

mft m to: totto 


urriwTOT i 

a^Rrfw ftwrfh 

<aa<M-jni*tgg«TOi ns.nn 

fe — ft. — ‘f' K 

'OTTTO'n™iT STOTOuTOe: 1 
^ihnnfmT>^ 


The following figures about the ocean are particularly 
notable, as the Abk is probably the only play in 
our group in which Alathkdras concerning the ocean 
occur i 
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naqfVirrn^^fTVV^rT^- 

inft »ifW»: ^RR: lf«.^ll 
wt VR(iiiRiii^*nn 

f^Tni% nv,?cii 


Criiicitl retttarks. The first act in which VftUn meets 
with his death at the hands of RSma and “ dies on the 
stage is a litUe tragedy by itself*' according to 
Dr. Wintemitz.* Bat this is not so, as Vhlin is not 
the hero. That the Abh is the earlier work between 
the two *' Rama plays *' is snggesied by Dr. Sarup and 
Mr. V. Ramayya, and our tests for the chronologicai order 
of these plays also confirm the view,* Possibly the play 
was written in haste to be complete in time for the 
celebration of some coronation, and hence the poet has 
effected no innovations over the epic in the plot, and 
there is nothing in this play ** comparable to the scene in 
the statue galleiy nor is there the same delicacy in 
portraying the characters of Rama and SSta",' Yet it is 
oot so dreary a summary of the epic as Dr. Keith would 
have us believe, nor is Rima ‘ the ruthless warrior' as 
suggested by Dr Woolner.* The peculiar trail of Bhisa 
of investing each character with special and distinguishing 
voices so that persons may differentiate between the 
speakers without actually seeing them on account of their 
voices is found in this pky in common with the other 
plays of the group, ^mc families are represented as 
possessing similar voice peculiarities. Similarly the 
characters of BhSsa know what passes in others' minds 
from a mere glance at their faces. Other common 
features are the description of the fight hy three 
Vidyadharas, the appearance of Agni and Vaiupa on the 
stage in human form, etc. The song in this play forms 
an important element as it is found in Gandharvas, 
Apsarasas, Vid 3 ?Sdharas etc,, singing the praise of Vispu. 


1 /ViiUfKf. f. UJ, t Swnp, ThirUf^ IVtMiidVfMi Plaju. 

p. tSO; 8n;i«t>.19t- 1 Wo«liu« *tiil Btn 
art. V«iwM i, p, t«4. 4 Kellb. 8D. b. UU : Waalo 


t LY* UinwyyB. if, p. igo; nn; 

IWimaiiM PCrpi, VcIbbm 9, p, IH 
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PlainJ)' speaking, Rama's justification for killing Vaiin ia 
neither satisfactory nor convincing. As the fight of 
Ravana is only described and its actual representation 
is avoided, Prof. Pisharoti thinks that this drama may be 
from a differenl hand from the writer of the Um, the Prat, 
or the It may be pointed out that in the Cru also 

there is a mere description of the fight, and the A6A 
cotitains death in the first act. U is not necessary for 
the poet to take up every opportunity of depicting death 
on the stage to justify his authorship of the plays in this 
group. Another confirmation for the view that our text 
has been badly mangled and that the verse quoted by 
Abhinavagupta may have formed a pan of this play is 
found in the line (p. 13 in ) 

yrhich occurs as a prose passage. It is clear that the line 
is a part of a stanaa, the other half seems to be lost. The 
text is not perfect and does not yield a satisfactory 
meaning; some additional passage is necessary to 
complete the ^nse. On this analogy also the exclusian 
or the disappearance of the verse quoted by Abhinava- 
^pta appears quite plausible,* The contrast between 
the atUtudes of Sugriva (I, 8) and VlUn ( I. 9 ) to each 
other is brought out in a single verse : 


St.CM 


§iN»w qiir 


Bibhl^apa's patting advice Is quite suitable for every man 
of action (III. 25); 


iH u md q uvr frm fs i 

Implicit obedient to the elder even in contravention of 
personaJ convictions and Dharma, which is the key-note 
of Laksmapa*s character is beautifully brought out in 
VII. 4: 


sutm tm ii 


1 4UJt 5. ff. i, Bt Supra pp «.*T, tin (Art II, 

^ 90 wRtaUii Uhi Dxprinttrti ? rty ^Ttn^lii Mwintm «ilfa Um JkA (b Sot 

ud tlwPrat (p, »!>; Md Out npnMirti UVg I il^r4tinTit wvirifii (p, gf) 
(BlUrwffii* Uti AboTv, ilnllkf to Um £»p (p. 3t VWfffnrt 
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The deseiiption of being the cause of everything, 
still praying to Varuna for his purpose ( ^ sif vnu a : 
*niWf ), is nicely put (IV. 14). Chaming is this 

description of the sunset (IV. 23); 

atWfifWFWnWr 

nfinnft i 

in*p^ II 

There is a marked tendency in this play for the use of 
Yamakas axtd alliterations in the prose passages as well 
as in verses, which is natural in an earlier work of the 
poet, when more attention is paid to the outward form 
and eveiy attempt is marie for the sound-effect, Cf. p. 3 
TnrMt...irrTihew^dt^...^TFRTfM r p. 65.„, 

. ,flUH ai4 ihftjraf^...*nTT t and 

I- 1.7; IL 4, 6. 10; VI, 13, The transverse curtain 
seems to have been used in this play in Act L 

BALA-CARITA. 

Title. The play gets its name from the subject 
matter it deals with, vis. the feats (carita) of the boy 
(bdia) Krsfia. 

Plot. The stage-manager after reciting the 
benedictory stanza in praise of NarSyapa begins to 
address the audience when Mirada, the wanderer of the 
sky, dtsccntfa on the stage. He finds no pleasure in the 
ever quiet xrtal regions; he is fond of music and of sowing 
seeds of dis^rd, which give him pleasure. That divine 
sage Nirada is on his way to pay respects to NUriyatia 
who was just then born of Dev-akl to slay Kaihsa. He 
finds DevakT walking slowly towards Vasudeva, carrying 
the newly bom babe in her arms. Having thus seen the 
grouting of the seed of discord in the form of the l^by 
Kfspa, Narada returns to his abode Brahmaloka, after 
circumambulating Lord Narayapa. Then begins the 
main scene of the first act with Devakl entering with a 
child in her hands. Kaiiisa had already killed her six 
sons and hence she is much anxious for the life of the 
new babe. Vasudeva finds the child in. her arms as the 
death of Kamsa incarnate, Devakl entrusts the child to 
her husband to be carried away, so that it may be saved 
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from the clutches of Kamsa, It was midnight, all were 
asleep, and Vasudeva himEcIf docs not know where he is 
going to lake the child when DevakI delivers it to him. 
Then he asks Devakf to go inside, and proceeds on his 
way with the child outBide the gates of Mathura. There 
is pitch darkness and Vasudeva is able to see his way 
through the light cast by the lustre of the chiid Further 
on, he finds the river Jumna in flood and is perplexed 
for a minute, but decides to enter the flood, when lo I 
the waters stand parted yielding him a passage. liaving 
crossed Jumna he reaches the cowherds* quarters and 
thinks of awaiting at the foot of the Nyagrodha tree till 
^wn. His friend Nanda Gopa, however, is seen lament¬ 
ing nearby with the dead body of hia baby daughter in his 
band. At Ae sound of his voice, Vasudeva calls out to 
hie friend Nanda Gopa by name, but the latter feels 
afraid lest some Rftksasa or ghost be calling him. Nanda 
Gopa later recognizes Vasudeva and Forma [ greetincs 
between the two. On Vasodeva’s pressing Nan^ 
Gopa to tell the truth, Nanda G^pa. informs him of 
the drath of bis new-born daughter, and his coming away 
wi* the child without the knowledge of his wife Yasodft in 
order not to worry hts tribesmen, in view of the Indrayajaa 
festival the next day. After some persuasion and reminding 
of the previous obligaiions, Nanda Gopa agrees to kecD 

T"’ ‘‘i’"- Throosh th<, grealBea 

Of the th^nc child there rises a colomn of water and 
Nanda Gopa has his purificatory bath therewith 
Nan^ Gopa then takes the child in his arms but finds it 
tOQ heavy- even for a very strong man like himself, and on 
Vasudeva s suggestion offers prayers to the child and it 
DMomes of nom^aJ weight. The five divine weapons and 
Garuda appear on the stage, pav their homage to the 
Lord, and decide to be bom in Gokula in the guise of 
herdsmen. Assuring Vasudeva that the child will be 
properly car^ for, Nanda Gopa sets out to go back, 
\asudeva al® Ainka of returning to Mathura when he 
he^ a crj' which later proves to be that of the babv 
which was not re^y dead. So he takes up the baby, finds 
the Jumna fordable as before, and having crossed the 
over and me city-gates, enters the prison walls with the 
imenlion of^t^ling everything to DevakI and consoling 
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Kamsa. meets with ill^omens such as the tumbling 
down of mansion-tops through earthquake etc. He also 
secs strange visions. Young Cdn^Ma women appear 
before him and ask him to get married with them. 
Kajhsa is afraid, but after a time the oulcastc women 
disappear. Then comes on the stage Curse, named 
Vajrabahu, emanated from Madhuka, in a terrible form, 
torch in band, and he declares his intention of entering the 
heart of Kaiiisa. He disappears as suddenly as he had 
come and KatiLsa tries to sicep but srli.] gets illusions. 
Curse comes again with his associates, but ECaibsa's 
Hfljairl obstructs their entry. Curse tells her of Vi^pu's 
order and she retires. Curse then embraces KaiUsa and 
enters Kaiusa'i body and disappears. Kaihsa suddenly 
wakes up and calls his portress. To his questions the 
portress replies that none had entered the palace. 
Karhsa calls BaJ&ki, the chamberlain, and sends him 
to consult the astrologers with regard to the particular 
ill-omens, such as storms, earthquakes, shooting stars. 
Bahtkl returns with the information that the omens signify 
the birth of a divine being, It is farther learnt that 
Devakf gave birth to a daughter, Kaihsa sends for 
Vasudeva to get the correct news with regard to the sex 
of the child. Vasudeva tells Kamsa that a female child 
was bom to ^vakl. In spite of Devakl’s protests Kaihsa 
orders the child to be brought before him to be killed. 
Kaipsa feels some regard for the child after seeing it, but 
ultimately catches hold of it and strikes it against the 
Kaihsa-stone. The child bursts into two, one half falls to 
the ground and the other rises into the sky, transformed 
into Goddess K3rtykyanl. Then enters K3rty3yani with 
her weapons, all of whom declare their mission to kill 
Kaiiisa, and finally decide to be in the gho^ in the form 
of herdsmen, and make their exit. Kaihaa then proposes 
to perform Stntl on a grand scale in order to ward off the 
evil effects of had omens, visions, etc. (Act 11). 

The interlude informs us of some of the feats of Kr^a 
since his stay in Gokula, which signalized an increase in 
the happiness of the herdsmen; freedom from in the 

appearance of fruits and llowens everywhere. 
The killing of Pfltan3 by sucking her blood; kiUing Saka|a 
by a single kick; the killing of the demons Yamala-and 
Arjona standing in the form of tr^ by passing-the 
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mortar to which he was tied by his mother between them 
and thus smashing the trees to pieces; killing Dhennka in 
the guise of an aas by throwing him by his hind lee* at 
the palmyra tree^ and killing KeSi who came in the 
guise of a horse by riding over him : are the feats 
mentioned of the child who was named DSmodara 
pamodara and his elder brother, Sankarsapa, prepare for 
HallTeaka dance with the Gopa damsels, *The main scene 
opens With the aged cowherd and a number of Gopa 
you^s and i^detia, after whom enter Damodara, 
Sankarsapa and j'oung Gopas. Music is sounded and all 
engage in HalUsaka, the old man being content with 
witnessing the frolic. Some time after it, it is learnt 
that a demon named Ari.starsabha has entered the place, 
SaAkarsapa and the Gopa youths and maidens retire to 
the bdlock nearby to witness the fight of DSmodara with 
the demon in the form of the wicked bull. After a wordy 
betwe^ thenit Anstarsabha is convinced of ihc 
divinity of the boy by hie own inability to shake the child 
though standing on one foot. However, thinking that he 
wuld get havens if killed by Vispo, he offers to fight and 
pamodara throws him down, Ari||arsabha falls down 
dead covered all over with blood, DSmaka enters and 
greets Dfimodara and informs him that Sankarsapa has 
gone to the Jumna on hearing that Kttliya has'come up 
there. Damodaru replies by stating that he himself is 
going to suppress the pride of that lord of serpents, 
(Act III), 


Danru^ra ready to fight with Kali™ 
the Gopa damsels are afraid and ask him not to enter the 
waters and request Sankar^pa to prevent Damodam 
from entering the abode of Kaliya, Sankarsana consoles 
them saying that Kaliya is afraid and is bowing bw to 
approaching Kfspa. Damodara enters the pool. The 
aged cowhe^ Sankar^pa watch the fight and find 
Kaliya subdued and Kf^ita standing on the body Then 
ctiteis pamt^ra taiching hold of Kalija. DSmodara 
plays the Halllaaka dance on KaJiya's body and collecm 
fioweis from the tc^. Kaliya offers some resistance but 
^mes to know ^e divinity of the boy, when he finds Sfe 
^ry ^iwn emitted by hint quite impotent to kill the 
boy. Kaliya then craves for the mercy of ihe I n^T 
Daraodara orders him to leave the waters of the jamra 
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saying that Garutja would no longer trouble him on 
account ol the divine fool-prints on K^jya's body, l^ilya 
wi^draws hts poison and retires from tlie pool with his 
retinue. Dstnodara offen the flowers to the Gopis. A 
messenger from Kamsa comes ^vith the news of the 
celebraUon of the Dhanurmaha festival at Mathura and 
asks Damodara to attend the ceremony with his followers. 
In view of the divine mission (of killing Kariisa) 
Damodara and Sahkanpna agree to start for Mathura. 
(Act IV). 

Kaihsa is awaiting the arrival of Damodara and 
Sahkarsa^ia and is determined to have them smashed by 
his wrestlers. Dhruvascna penodically goes out and 
brings him ne^vs of the feats of the two heroes after their 
entry into Mathura. Damodara attacked the washermen 
and got clothes, and killed the great elephant Utpaiaplcja 
sent against him. After entering the main streets, 
Damodara took the scents and perfumes from the hands of 
the hunch-backed MadanikS, anointed his body with them 
and then made her body straight by massaging; he further 
got flowers from the florists and decorated himself with 
them : then he proceeded towards the armoury, killed the 
keeper and broke the bow kept there, and was on his way 
to the audience hall. Hearing all this, Kaihsa gets 
flurried and orders CanQra and Mustika, the wrestlers, to 
fight with Dfimodara and Sarikarsapa, and goes to the 
palace to witness the fight. He reminds the priae-fighters 
to do their utmost to discharge their obligations. Kainsa 
then sends for Damodara and Saftbarsapa and after their 
entry the duels begin. Damodara and Sankarsapa fight 
respectively with CapOra and Mustika and kill them. 
Then Damodara ascends the mansion, catches Kamsa by 
Ae head and strikes him down dead Kathsa’s army 
is up in arms against Damodara and Sankar^pa. 
Sapkar^pa goes out to meet the army. But Vasudeva 
enters and informs the citizens of MathurS that both the 
youths are hfs own sons, Damodara and ^nkar^pa 
make ilieir salutations to their father and he blesses them. 
The dead bodies are removed and the old king Hgraseiia 
is ordered to be released from the prison ana is crowned 
king of Mathurft. The divine music is sonnded, and it 
rniiis flowers to honour the destroyer of Kamsa, King 
Ugrasena is brought on the stage and finally there appears 
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N^rada, Damodara offers him atghya and The 

divine sage identifies DSmodara with N3.r3yanat pays hts 
respects to the Lord and goes back to the heavens, The 
Qsual epilogue ends the play. {Act V), 

DeviVi/xons, As the precise source of the Bd\ is not 
known, it cannot be stated to what extent the poet is 
indebted to the oral traditions about Knpa. The miracle 
of the divided waters is the poet's invention as found in 
the A 5^ Dr, VVintemita says that some of the mi race Ions 
incidents are found embodied in so late a work as the 
Prentasdgara this shows that moat probably they are 
invented by the author of the play especially us they are not 
found recorded in the Purduas or the Harivam^. Non¬ 
mention of RSdhS and the absence of the erotic dement 
take the Bat to a very early period * In the story as we 
get it in the SJhh and the Putdtjas, Kfapa is stated as 
the eighth issue \ the daughter of Nanda' Gopa is not 
apparently dead at first. The miracles of the light 
emanating from the child^ of the divided waters, and of 
the waters rushing out of the ground,—which are some of 
the feats of Krspa, are not found in the accounts of Krspa 
as we have them in the Hativanxia, the Pfirdtws, and the 
Mbh. 

Type of drama. The Bdl is a Kdtaka^ based on a 
prahhydta plot, the hero being dhii^dita. Though 
there are some female characters in the play, there is no 
heroine and no Br^gdra, In showing the fights, struggles 
and deaths on the stage, the Bdl contravenes the direct 
prohibitions of the text-books on dramaturgy. 
SaiMiaT^iT^a-kaihd serves as the secondary incident 
(patAkd) to the main story of the adventures of child 
Kr^pa. 

SenlimenU etc. The main sentiment is Vira, and 
there are found at various places Adhhuta (the appearance 
of the various weapons, as also some of the supernatural 
feats of Kr^pa) ; Kara^ ( Devaki's lamentation); 
Raudra and Bhaydnaka ( Kadtsa's visions, terrible 
explosions, etc.); Hdeya (the old cowherd); Bdnia and 
Bhabti {general devotion for NSrilyana Vispu); etc. 
It may be stated in general that excepting there 

t BIlAf, 9. p. 10- 1 Ct Kaoowi le, 41}, {>, S34; Walbr. [ntn(tnce«B, 
o^enun IttBOtbidfl, p. £3 ; Wootnw u£ Sunp. Tlilrlwu ^VMMJnuq PtoMr Vaiui»» 
S, ^ tm ; ch, 1934, p. all. 
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is the play of every other sentiment in this play. The 
well'Jaiown simile a bo ui darkness, Ws., 

nm u 

is originally from this play (I ISJ, The language is 
niosc simple. According to Dr. Wintemiu:, " the Sanskrit 
is so plain and clear that it might be recommended as a 
first reading to the beginners in Sanskrit,"’ The verse 
is also simple and there are no elaborate figures of speech 
in this play. 

Critical rejnrtr^s. The Bal has, like the Pnric, 
song and dance introduced in it for the sake of popular 
appeal and ive get a gUmpse into the life of the cowherds. 
Some general festivities such as the Indramaha and 
Dhanurmaha are referred to in the play. The spirittMi 
heroes, Damodara and Sattkar^ana, remind one of 
Abhimanyu in the PatJc. The appearance of the weapons 
is met with in the Dv, and N^ra^ in the AvL The low 
caste women. Curse etc, in the second act of the Bd; 
remind one of the similar scene in the Macbeth {Act I. 
scene 3), The whole pastoral atmosphere in the cottages 
of the cowherds with all their songs and dance in the third 
act of the Bat is similar to that painted in the second and 
iWrd scenes in the fourth Act of the WtnUr *5 Tah^ When 
Kamsa is nearing his doom, his Rajasrf leaves him ( Bdl, 
Act 11. pp, 24-25) * similarly lady Lanka leaves Rav^pa 
in the Afr/i (Act V, 4, 5, p. 60). A curious blend of 
ferocity and mildness, as noticed by Dr, Woolner, is to be 
met with in this play.' Thus, e. g. a dead child left on 
the ground revives (Act 1. p. 20 ) j tt is crushed against 
stone bat it rises np before oor eyes (Act II. p. 31); 
Aristarsabha though slain on the stage and Kaliya though 
hauled out of his p<ml, feel themselves honoured in that 
the Lord Krspa Himself was dealing with them (Act HI. 
p, 46 ; Act IV. pp, 53-54}. The excitement consequent 
on the slaughter of Kamsa is soon quietened (Act V, 
pp. 64, 66), Somewhat analogous to this is the device, 
^r^dy noted in the of raising the passions to the 
highest pitch, to the breaJemg point so to speak, and then 
to find some outward diversion to bring down the tension. 


1 GBKi, Op f. 10, t p, IH- 
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The same high regard la foond for the that 

is the peculiar feature of the plays of thia group. The 
effects of darkaesa are described in I. 16 and III. 19, 
the latter of which is bound to appeal to the cowherds. 
Devaid's condition after entrusting her child to Vasudeva 
is happily described in I, 13; 

ai^ m 'e^iieoi f|ui^i it 

n. 13 lay^ down the general rule of conduct at the same 
time indicating the momentajy nature of the kingly 
whims: 

fUTOift inr mo n m t 

The tendency to ose alliteration and yamakas is found 
■» this^play also, though to a small extent Cf. 1. 6: 
utwiaf i ll.6i i.ei nm- 

wire erfhwinuaiTe I V.7i...feHngfi, t gfewnu i 

That the use of the Roj^aUrfa and Raflgapifhu was 
required for the staging of the last act has already been 
dealt with while de^bing Bhasa's stage.' 










CHAPTER Vm 

THIRTEEN BHASA PLAYS {Continutd), 

As compared with the pla^ considered in the last 
Chapter^ those that are dealt with in the present Chapter 
may be said to show somewhat successful attempts of the 
poet in^executing dramas proper. The prologues 
themsdvcs bear ample testimony, as in all the plays in 
this Chapter both the stage-manager and his mistress are 
to be met with. In ‘ the earlier plays* only the stage- 
manner appears, his assistant in addition appearing 
only in the Abh and the €ru. The Svapna has only the 
stage-manager in the prologue, but there are strong 
grounds to presume ^at the prologue in the Svapna has 
not been faithfully preserved. 

AVIMARAKA. 

Title, The play gets its name from its hero who is 
called AvirnSraka though his name was Vi^pnsena, 
because of his being the killer of (mAraka) the demon 
who had assumed the form of a goat (tfv*). Cf. 
Avi, IL 9. 

Phi, The stage-manager recites the benedictory 
stanza in praise of N&rSyana and calls his wife, who 
expresses a desire to go with him to the public garden for 
some reli^ous function. That very moment it is learnt 
that the princess was in the garden and that the elephant 
was in mt. So the stage-manager tells his wife to wait 
till the princess left the garden as there were placed 
sentries all around. Then they both leave the stage, and 
^e main scene opens with king Kuntibhoja entering with 
his reUnue, The king has a daughter who has attained 
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the marriageable age and hence he is alivay's in search 
of a suitable match for his daughter. He sends for his 
qaeeo and after her arrival opens the subject of the 
marriage, stating that marriages are to be tmered into 
afi^ considering the question from all its aspects. Some 
noiM is heard behind the curtain and the queen feels 
anxious about her daughter, who had gone to the public park, 
KaunjSyana, the minister, enters the stage dilating on the 
worrhs and dangers of his high office, and approaches 
the King and the Queen. He tells of the mad elephant 
rushing towards the chariot of the princess and of her 
rescue at the hands of some unknown youth, who Is then 
attacked by the elephant, Kauhjayana spins a lengthy 
yam of the affair and is often asked to be precise and 
relevant. He tells that BhOtika arrived on the spot in 
the meanwhile and the princess was immediately rushed 
out to the palace. On enquiries, KaunjSyana learns that 
the unknown youth proclaims himself to be a low-caste 
person, at which the queen remarks that a low-born 
person cannot have sGch a compassionate natare. Just 
then, Bhfltika who had gone to get particulars about the 
rescuer of Kurangf, the princess, enters the stage and 
he also feels certain that the person is concealing his 
identity. He confirms Kauhjityana's account and further 
tdU that, after rescuing the princess, the youth at once 
left the place as if feeling shy and uncomfonahle at the 
praise showered on him. Bhatika managed to tie down 
the elephant in its stable and proceeded to iho residence 
of the youth. The diiine splendour, sweet tongue, martial 
^our, ddicacy, and strength of the youth convinced 
BhQuka that the young man is not low-born. BhQtika 
further informs the king that he learnt of the youth being 
yet unmarried ^d that the youth’s father also was quite 
noble and royal in appearance. The king orders further 
investigations to be made in connection with the young 
man and resumes the question of Korangl's marriage; 
He ^ks the advice of the ministers as to what steps he 
should teke in regard to the messenger from Kaiiraja, 
and Bhatika advises to act as it best suits the time and 
o^^ston. Kauhja^yana, however, mentions that out of 
the numerouG suiters, K^irSja and SaovTraraia only were 
relate to the roj'al family, being the brothers-in-law of 
the king himself; so in the choice between the two, the 


king himsei/, continues KaunjSyuna, is the best jodge^ 
But the king asks for his fmnk opinion from Bhfluka and 
he votes in favour of Sauviraraja as the latter was, in 
addition, the brother of the queen. The king also 
indicates his preference for Sauviraraja } and on the king 
enquiring as to why no envoy has been sent subsequently 
by Sauviraraja^ Bhutika informs that both Sauvlrarhja and 
bis son are reported to have disappeared; no cause is 
known, the ministers rule there and no one is granted entry 
into the royal palace there. The king orders further 
investigations in this matter also and asks what message 
should be sent to the ambassador from Kasir^Ja. 
Kauhj^yana sa>'5 that the ambassador should be honoured 
and the decision should be postponed. Just then the 
beating of the drum annonnces the time for the royal 
bath; and the king has further to console Kurahgl and 
meet his subjects. WTiile he prepares to go he refers to 
the heavy burden and onerous duties of the king. (Act 1): 

lOTrt KtfWrihnBf: 

ml vwT%ujn ja; dlsft am i w T « T: u|iiM 

The interlude introduces us to VidiL<faka, the 
BrShmapa friend of the hero, who informs us that 
Avim^raka, e\-er since he saved the princess from the 
tusker, has fallen deeply in love with her. A maidservant 
in the Sauvira household foots Vid Osaka and disappears 
with his ring. The whole scene is full of boisterous 
humour. Then enters Avim&raka, brooding over the 
beauty of the princess. The more he tries to fcrget her 
the more ardently does the memory return to h i m. 
Meanwhile, the princess KurangT also is in a similar 
plight and her nurse and the maid Nalinika after knowing 
her love-lorn condition decide to visit the young man's 
abode. On their way a divine voice tells them of the 
youth, being of high noble birth, and that encourages 
them in their mission. They find Avim3.raka alone and 
engaged in meditating on the princess. They tell him 
of the unhappy, pitiable condition of Kurangt and invite 
him to the f^nySpura in disguise at night, to save the 
life of the princess. This gladdens AvimSraka and 
infuses new spirit in him. He learns the detaib of the 
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Kanyfipura, the guard placed ihere^ etc. from them. 
They give him a ring to convince him of their tK>iiaiidcs. 
He asks them to wait for him at midnight, and the nurse 
and Nalinika depan, Vidfi^aka as usual comes back 
home at the fail of night. He has heard in the market 
place of the visit of the maids from the royaJ household 
to AvitnSraka's house, Avimitaka informs him of the 
whole affair and of his appointment that night, and 
for his consent, VidOsaka presses Avimaraka not to go 
alone on the dangerous mission, hut at last allows him 
to go. He suggests that they both should wait till the 
appointed hour in a friend’s house in the city. Avimaraha 
agrees and decides that after meals he should enter bis 
sleeping chamber and secretly slip out of it to the friend’s 
house in the city. As it was sunset and time for his night 
bath, Avimiraka gets up on being called by his maid. 
The cover of darkness over the whole world presents 
everything to him as if in a changed dress. (Act. II). 

The same evening that the nurse and Nalinika 
had gone to meet .^vimaraka, Kurangl and her two 
maids, VilasLoI and Magadhika, enter the stage and after 
tome conversation which discloses that Kurangl was 
indisposed, they all go up the royal terrace where a bed 
for Kurangl has bi^ prepared. She, however, rests on 
a stone'slab and ieams from the conversation between 
the maids that the envoy from Kh^irSJa, who had come 
for asking Kurangl in marriage, has been sent back along 
with Bhfitilia, and that the marriage has been postponed as 
the queen feels that her daughter Is still young and 
hence the separation would be unbearable, This is a 
happy news for Kurangl. Then Nalinika comes on the 
scene after visiting Avimaraka and tells the princess in 
her ears of the success of her mission, and saggests that 
the youth seems to be bom of noble family. This 
satisfies the princess, who then enters the inner 
apartments, with NaJinika to serve her. Avimlralta in 
the guise of a thief, sword in one hand and rope in the 
other, then enters the stige and engages in a long 
monologue in which he describes the city at night, step 
by step according as he comes on different spote. Thus, 
in darkness he meets the city.guards on the way, hears 
some music, comes across the light in the market place, 
meets a thief, nests awhile in the gambling house, and 
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stands before the royal palace. He finds KapJSlrsas at 
v^ious places on the palace trails, throws his rope up 
which tjets fixed to a monkey*liead and with the help of 
the rope, ascends to the top of the palace walk The 
rope helps him to descend, and then he throw-s it in the 
elephant's stable. Walking a little distance, he finds the 
Mandaktnf, Dflrupan'ata, Upasthanagfha and finally 
riches the Kanyapnra Prasada. He sees much woodwork 
therein, finds the windows ^uite near the ground 
arid ascends it. Comine across the mechanical door 
referred to by the nurse and Naltniba, he opens it 
by the magic key and effects his entry into the Kanyftpura 
Pr^da. Then he throws away the thief’s ciothes 
and hi3 girdle and dons his usual dress, and presents 
tumsclf b^ore NalmikS, who was waiting for him. The 
princess is half asleep and Nalinikil goes to awaken 
her, but Avirnaraka stops her. Kurafigi in the Mine 
semi.drowsy state asks Nalinika to embrace lier. Naiiniki 
tells Avimiraka to embrace the princess in her stead 
and she herself massaces the hndv nf th^ ...... 
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AvimS-raka could leave the palace in safety. The main 
scene opens wth Aviroataka vrending his way. grieving on 
account of Kurafi^ and her hapless condition. He is 
physically iroubl^ by the excessive Iieat of the son 
which was homing the whole world. Avimaraka feels 
much exhausted through liis exertions, beat, and want of 
food, and ta unable to proceed any further. Thoughts 
of suicide enter his mind but drowning is rejected as being 
contrary to the religious precepts. He finds a forest- 
eonfiagration nearby and enters it to offer the oblation of 
his life, but, )ol the fire does not bum him; on the other 
hand it becomes cool like the Malaya winds and embraces 
hint as a father does his son. Then he comes across a 
high precipice and decides to end his life by throwing 
himself down below, and engages himsdf in bath, 
meditation and other preliminary rites suitable for the 
occasion, A VidySdhara couple enters the spot on its way 
to the Malaya moontain. MeghanSda and Saud^minl (the 
husband and wife) have started from MSnasa lake 
and coming across i.-arious places descend there on the 
mountain to rest awhile, and collect flowers, etc. They 
find Avimaraka engaged in meditation, and the latter sees 
them when he attempts suicide. In reply to Avlm^raka's 
enquiry, Mcghanada tdh all about himself and bis wife 
ana then naturally asks Avimintka to give his otvn 
particulars. The latter's replies being not sufiicjentty 
satisfactory he resorts to his magical science and comes 
to know thereby of Avimaraka's parentage etc. 
Thereafter they become friends and the V'idy^dhara 
offers to help Avimfltaka to gain an entrance into the 
impenetrable KanySpura, A magic ring is given 
rendering the wearer and any one touching him invisible. 
AvimSraka convinces himsellf^ of the efficacy of the ring 
and is extremely pleased. Me thanks the Vidy^dhara 
and the latter promises to help him at the mere thought. 
The couple then leaves for Uie Agastya ceremony, and 
AvttnAraka starts for Vairantya, Feeling tifed, AvimSraka 
rests on a stone scat, and near about under the shade 
of a tree he finds his friend VidOiiaka asleep. The 
latter is searching for AvimSUaha. Both are glad at 
meeting each other, and AvirnSraka tells his friend 
of his recent acquisition. Without wasting any time, 
they decide to go to the KanySptira and reach 
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there in no time through the help of the mstgic ring. 
(Act IV). 

Ever since her separation from Avuniraka, Kurangl 
is feeling much griev^^ and the various means by wfitch 
her maids try to please her add to her discomfort. The 
day on which Avitniraka starts for the KanyApuni, 
Kurahgl is again despondent and to relieve her mental 
pain she goes up to the terrace with Nalmika. The 
thunder and lightning mtike her tong for Avitn^raka, 
and she sits looking at the sky. Then enters Avimflraka 
with Vidttsaka and be finds Kurangl seated with NuUnika. 
She appears to AvimSraka much emaciated; she has 
painted sandal-paste, etc, on her body and Is shorn of 
oil ornaments, etc. They both stay there invisible 
to the two maidens. Kurangl in the meanwhile gets 
disconsolate and thinks of ending her life. She sends 
Nalinika to prepare her bath, and Naliniki leaves 
Kurahgl only after another maid arrives on the spot, 
Kurahgl sends that maid also on some mission. 
AvimUraka gets some inkling of her intention from her 
eyes full of tears, hot breath, etc. She expresses a desire 
to kill herself by fastening her upper ^rment tightly 
round her neck, and begins to do it ljut the terrible 
riiunder and lightning just then thoroughly unnerve her 
and she cries out for help. Avimhraka at once puts the 
ring on his left finger which makes him visible to her and 
then be consoles and embraces her,. Immediately she feds 
quite refreshed. VidQ^ka tries to taunt and ridicule her 
in jest. Kaiiuika then arrives on the scene but is shocked 
to find the door bolted from within. Avimflraka asks 
VidDsaka to open the door. Then follow some humorous 
dialogues between Vidftsaka and Ccti, and h n a 11 y 
Avimflrak.1 tactfully sends them both away. Both the 
lovers arc by themselves. Avimflraka extols the beauty 
of the rain clouds and when it actually begins to shower 
in plenty, the lovers retire inside for amorous sports. 
(Act V). 

The interlude tells us that Kuntibhoja intended 
to give Kurahg! in marriage to Vi^usena, the son of 
SauvTrarflja, who was the brother-tn-law of Kontibho|a 
and also the brother of his queen. But Sauvltarflja 
was not heard of for a year, and Kflsirflja had sent 
on envoy on behalf of his son for Kuraugl's band 
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in to^irria^. So Kuntibhoja at last ntadc arrangentents 
for Kurangl’a marriage with Kasiraja’s son and the 
marriage party had arrived in the capital of 
Kuntibhoja—all excepting Kitsir&ja« who was engaged in a 
sacrifice. On the day of their arrival, Kuntibhoja 
learns from tlie ministers of king Sauvlrar^ja that 
their master fvith his family had been staying in secret in 
Vairantya (capital of Kuntibhoja) for the last year. 
Kuntibhoja makes investigations through the secret 
service and is at last successful in finding him our. 
The main scene opens with King Kuntibhoja, King 
Sauvlraraja and Minister Bhfltitra. Both the kings 
embrace each other, but on seeing Sauviraraja witli 
a sorrowful face and eyes full of tears, Kuntibhoja asks 
him the reason thereof, which the former states to be the 
loss of his son. To divert his mind from the painful 
thoughts, the minister asks Suuviraraja the how and 
why of his exile, Sauvlraraja then tells them the 
details of the curse which the great sage Capdabhargava 
Iwd pronounced on him, Sauvlraraja was to live 
like a caji^dta for one year according to the curse, and 
that very day marked the end of the curse* Then the 
Btoiy is told bow prince Vispusena came to be called 
Avimitraka on account of his killing, when quite a boy, 
a giant named Dhllmaketu. Sauvtraraja tells them 
that he expected that with his efficient secret service, 
Kuntibhoja could easily find out the ^'hereabouts of 
Avimaraka; but the minister, Bhtltika, replies that all his 
efforts had so far been fruitless, and so It appeared that 
the prince was biding somewhere through some Maya. 
The divine sage Nilrada who comes to know through his 
superior power of the difficulties facing Kuntibhoja and 
Sauvlraraja by the disappearance of Avimataka, arrives 
on the scene to put things right. All present nay their 
wspertR to the sage, whose feet have been washed and 
worshipped by tlie water brought on the stage, Narada 
then calls in Sudar^ini, the mother of Jayavarman, son of 
Kaiiraja. NUiada tells them that Avimaraka at that time 
was staying in the same house with them and was already 
married to KurangT, the daughter of Kuntibhoja. He 
explains that the love-marriage was already celebrated 
according to the Gandhar^'a form, but for the satisfaction 
of Kuntibhoja and all, it is decided to perform the 
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ceremony in the presence of the sacred hre. Kuntibhoja 
then tells of his difTtculty, in tiiat he bad already given his 
word for the marriage of his daughter Kunthgl with 
Sudar^anS's son Jayavarman. NOrada aaks him to wait 
a little and calls Sudar^na aside, and explains to 
her the divine origin of AvimilTaka, who was bom of 
Agni to SudarSana herself. Sudarsati^l had exchanged 
her child with the dead son of her sister Sucetana. 
Then Sudar^nS. Is told the story of the curse, 
the elephant episode, the entry of Avimaraha in the 
Kanyapura and his escape therefrom, his attempt to 
commit suicide, the ring incident, and AvimUraka's 
staying in the palace. Narada then finds out an agreeable 
solution that W'ould save both Kuntibhoja and SudarsanS 
from their awkward posstion cauficd by the impossibility 
of caiTj’ing into action the previously arranged marriage 
of their respective issues. The divine sage suggests that 
Kurangi was already married to Aviniaiaha, and also that 
she would be rather old for Jayavarman ; so her younger 
sister Sumitra should be offered in marriage to 
Jayavarman. Then enter on the stage AvimSraka 
in his marital dress, Kurangi, and Bhdtika. Avim£raka 
feels a bit ashamed of his conduct. All are very 
happy at his sight. He pays his respects to all 
the elders present and they suitably bless him. The 
usual prayers for the happiness of the cows and the 
Brahmins and of all the subjects, and the protection 
of the whole earth by (iie king, bring the play to its close. 
(Act VI). 

Deviations* If, as appears likely, the main story has 
been raken by the poet from the folklore of his day 
which was afterwards recorded in the Brlmtkaifid and 
the Kathd Saril Sagara, we find that the poet has effected 
some changes and added some particulars of a somewhat 
formal character, such as the introduction of N^ada, the 
starting of Avim£raka on his dangerous mission, the 
description of the city at night, the entry of AvimSraka 
in the guise of a thief in the Kanyapura and his 
subsequent flight from it, etc.* The ring incident is of 
course the creation of the poet, and it enables him to 
make a popular appeal by recourse to rtutgic in which 
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the pubilc believed in those days. The character of 
Vidflsaka ts exclusively the invention of BhAsa, which 
was mainly respoTiaibte for faming for hiin the title of 
fwe. It may be that ^kAra is the exaggerated 
development of ibis braggart Santu^ta. 

Type of drama. The Avi is a fuH'fledged drama 
{iVataka) and it will be seen that it answers the 
requirements in major details. It is a perfect comedy. 
The Aiigutiyaba Kathd is the secondary incident 
(paidkdf so also is the Vidiifaka Kalhd. Dr. Wintemitz 
takes the Avi to belong to the Prakarana type along 
with the Svapfia^ PratijAd and Car* liie Avi does 
not fulfil the essential conditions of a Prakarana with 
regard to the plot, the hero, and the presence of Vita, 
Sakflra, Kuttin], Ceta and others as enjoined by the 
Spigdraprakdia.* No doubt, the nurse is there bat her 
character is quite different from that expected of the 
Cetl type required in a Prakaratta. The 8 v a p n a 
and Pratijod can never be called Prakarariaa as 
they do not answer any special characteristic of the 
Prakararta, 

Sentiments etc, Sr^^gdra and Hdsya are the main 
sentiments, and occasion^ly there are employed Kartma 
{the descriptions of KurahgT and Avimajuka in separation; 
their attempts at suicide, etc.); Adbhuta (meeting with 
VtdyAdhara and getting the magic ring from him; the 
story of AvimEraka’s birth } etc.); Bhaydnaka (various 
trials through which Avimaraha passes before his entry 
into the KanySpura); etc. There are a number of beautiful 
eimiles in this play to be met with at many places. 
Special mention may be made of II. 12; III. 4; IV. H. 
U, 13 is an Uiprek^ describing the vaTious.-iiatured 
world, which has changed its dress as it were at the 
approach of night; 
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* n ft. ■■ t •~.L. 

T«IP!W H^^W: U 

This is how darkness is described (IIL 4): 

mtbnr: 

jftwPraTr ni?t*nftn5%wiRij i 
nufir ^ f^ifi r^nw^'^n: 

Vi l fi T f|f r»| fntWP^WTT: « 

*' The poetic merit of o/as/^ observes Dr. Ganapati 
Sastrk is here [ A e. in the Ai?i ] embedded with that 
of mddkttrya and firojidda at suitable places.'" There are 
a number of Arf/Mniaranydsas and other figures in prose 
as well as in verse ; a mere glance at the list of suSkdfiias 
appended towards the end, will reveal many fine 
Ulostrations from the /Ivi as well as other dramas in 
our group. Hence references to those passages are 
deemed annecessary, 

Crt//c<r/ Remarks, The first act of this ^lay 
reminds one of the similar domestic scene in the Prati/nd 
(Act n)« The queen's natural feelings are skilfully 
brought out. The third act consists of a lengthy 
monotone which supplies us with a realistic description 
of the city at night. This U probably the only play in 
this group w*here there are so many verses devoted to the 
descriptions of nature. We get much information about 
the court-life, the duties of the king (1. 12} and the 
heavy responsibilities of the ministers (I, 5). The 
description of the different parts of the p^ace and the 
strictly guarded Kan>'flpura are found to conform strictly 
to the rules laid down in that respect by Kautilya. The 
laying out of the city as also of the market-place, 
residences, etc. in difierent quarters, the gaming-house, 
the city-guaids and the palace-guards etc. tell us much 
about the life of those days^ We shall deal with the 
sociological conditions of the period at some length 
later on, and the above points will be fully considered 
there. It is shown that there are many similarities and 
paralleliams between this play and the Romeo and Juliet* 
Kirata, however, states that the minister KaufijSyana in 
the >li*i reminds him of Polonius from the Hamlet,* 
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Prof. Devdhar charges the poet ^-ith having sroopcd “ lo 
write of the iinpoTtonate longings of the ilosh that drive 
young people to illicit ways ” in the >luiV It is to be^ 
noted in this connection that the nurse and NalinitfS 
enter the residence of Avimlraka, only after they are 
convinced by the divine voice that Avim^raka is not 
in realty what he outwardly appeared to (IJ. 5), 
The king and his tninisieru are also shown to be in doubt 
W to hoiv a number of noble qualities could be found 
in a mere out-caste youth. Kurangf is depicted as a 
god-fearing maiden, acting according to the moral rules 
of conduct of those days. She is afraid of her character 
and good name being ^iled (p. 40frfiv '*ifhii)- The 
maids, however, tell her of the divine voice and then she 
consents. We are further to take into constderation 
that the Gandharva form of marriage was prevalent in those 
days. Still AvirnSraka is shown feeling a bit ashamed for 
his conduct in not following the more recognized form of 
marriage in the presence of fire (107), The love that is 
shown ro eicist between the couple is not the fleeting; 
vagary of the flesh, but constant and everlasting. The 
explanations of Narada and his approval of the 
marriage should leav'e no shadow of doubt in onr mind 
as to the righteousness of the love aifair. Nfirada further 
advises the solemnization of the marriage on a grand 
scale with the lire as the witness. So, we have no 
hesitation in overruling the objections of Prof. De^-dhar 
and we declare the ylui as a drama of pure love. The 
secret visit of Avimataka to the KanySpura at tJie dead of 
night is " preparatory to the Gandharva marriage between 
the lov^ers and could be construed as imparting the moral 
that even men of heroic type and of sterling character are 
in d^ger of being lured by the siren temptation of 
cupid, and that one should be well guarded a^inst such 
temptations".' The presence of the croitc element which 
is absent in other plays of the group may he justified on 
the ground that the play is the product of the poet's 
y^uth, and he was not dealing with gnind themes such as 
the epic generally presented. Dr. Raja declares the Aoi 
to be decidedly a weak imitation of the AWati-Madbatm 
<n diction, plot and characters.' The fact that 
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Vaisyfiyntia’s Kamasiifra, which is placed not later than 
the foQith ceatary A. D,| definitejy refers to the Avt is 
atr^gly against Dr. Raja’s assertion, as Bhavabhftti, the 
author of the Alatait Mad/mvat is certainly not earlier 
tiian the seventh century A. D,' Internal evidence also 
does not support the view - it is almost unlikely and 
against the nature of tilings and the accepted principles of 
human conduct and progress that Uie later writer should 
aJ^nays show bad judgment. The relationship between 
the C<Tr and the J/yccA is an lllusiiation in point. 

PR ATI M A. 

Title. This drama h based on the Udmdyaiia, but 
any one familiar with the epic would not be able to come 
particular incident that the name signifies since it 
js wholly invented by the poet. Bharata, who comes from 
A ^ maternal uncle at the urgent call from 

.^yodhya and is resting for a while outside the city, is told 
all the details of the tragic and cruel death of his father 
v(^ skilrelly thi^ugh the erection of the statue-house 
t Prottffiti-gfhis ) in which an image or tife-siae statue 
( pratimd ) of Daiaratha is placed along with his three 
ancestors. It is said that the statues of only dead kings 
were crated. Bharata thus learns of the sad event without 
being directly told about it, and ako comes to know the 
^portant part played by bis mother in that incident 
The play is called the Praiimd Ndfaka or the Statue 
Urama^ because of the important part played by the 
statues. Prof Dhruva suggests that Pratirnd Daianttha 
IS rile original name of the drama and that the PratanA 
IS Its mere contmciion.' But there is no manuscript 
evidence in support of this view. 


Plot, After reciting the benedictory stanza in which 
me names of the principal dramotis pefsonts^ are 
introduced, the stage-manager calls his mistress and g c h s 
her to sing a song of the autumn. The mistress 
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accordingly sings and the erage-manager passes some 
remarks on the aatamn when from behind the curtain 
are heard the words ** Oh Lord I Oh Lord which ihc 
stage-manager recognises as those from the palace 
portress, and the couple then leaves the stage. The 
portress calls the chami^rlaui and asks him to huit>’op 
with the preparations for the coronation of Kama, 
He replies that eveiytlvtng was already arranged,— 
the royal umbrella, the consecration waters, and the sacred 
chair, were ready; His Holiness Vasis^ha and the 
ministers and the citizens were all assembled. The 
chamberlain then hastens to the sacred place and the 
portress, after ordering the preceptor and the actors etc, to 
be ready, goes to inform His Majesty that cvctyihing had 
been arranged. Then enters Avad^tika carrj'iiig a vaih^la 
(bark garment), which she had removed in jest from Arya 
Reva, the mistress of tire con cert-room, in order to pnnish 
her for refosing her request. Sua then apMars wiUi her 
maids and learns of Avadatikfl^s mischief. She asks her 
to return the bark garment. Wlicn, however, AvadaUka is 
about to go, Sita takes the garment and puts it on for mere 
fun. A maid is sent to bring a mirror. The maid enters 
with it and tells her tadyship of some coronation about 
which the chamberlain was muttering. Another maid 
comes with the good news of Rama's coronation and 
receiii'es some jewels from Slta for the happy tidings. The 
sound of a drum is heard but suddenly it ceases and all 
get anxious. Then Rima appears on the stage wondering 
why the people were astonished at his calmness in leaving 
the throne at his father's word. The absence of any 
ch.ange in his usual dress is a mystery to all in view of 
RSma's coronation. Then Rama tells Slt5 how his 
coronation w-as cancelled after going through some 
ceremonies, when Manthnra w-hispeted someQiing in Hts 
Majesty’s ear, and lo! he was no more a king. Then 
RSma asks SttH why she had removed her ornaments and 
put on the bark garments. He is told that she wore 
them out of mere curiosity. He then ejtpressea a desire to 
have one for himself, but SltS. prevents him as it was 
ominous in view of the recently cancelled coronation. Then 
the chamberlain brings the news that the king had fainted 
because of the grief at Kaikeyi’s distressing demands, She 
had prevented R^a's coronation for the sake of getting her 
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son Dharata insLillcd on the throne. KSma, however, 
jostifies the conduct of Kaikeji as being not due to any 
ulterior motive, and aalis the chamf^rlain to stop hii 
insinuations against her. Then agitaiert, mueb perturbed 
and angry Laksmapa makes bis entty with bow and 
arrows in hand, intent on ridding the world ofwomankind, 
He tells Rama that the desire for the kingdom was 
not the cause of his angry outburst; it was tlie forest exije 
for fourteen years which had been enjoined upon R&ma 
that had unnerved him. Rsma then knows that this had 
thrown his father in a swoon and he asks for the bark 
garments,_ which Sita readily gives. Rama decides to 
go to the forest, and Sllil, as the ideal wife is determined 
to accompany her Lord. Rima Iriee to dissuade her, but 
Laksmapa supports her. Then enters a maid with new 
barb garments, which RAma puts on. Laksmapa prays to 
Rama to allow him to share the bark garments and forest 
life with him, and to serve him there- RAma tries 
to prevent him at first, but at SftS’s request consents to 
take Laksmapa with him. The trio with the bark rob^ 
on sets out for the forest led by Lak^mapa, Sita removes 
her veil at Rama's behest so that the citizens assembled 
may freely have a look at her. The chamberlain enters 
with the neivs of the coming of the broken-hearted king 
to prevent them from entering the forest. They, however, 
avoid him and proceed on thdr ivay. (Act 1). 

The interlude in the form of a conversation between 
a portress and a chamberlain inforTtis us of the sorry 
plight of king Duiaratha and the cidzeus of AyodhyA 
after the departure of RAma, L^mapa and Sitfi. The 
king is stated to be in a delirious state, lying in the 
Samudragtha, attended by ICausalyA and SumitrA; he rises 
and falls down, is continuously wailijm and ^zing in the 
direction by which the trio had left. The main scene opens 
with the king, thus frail in body and mind, attended by the 
t^vo queens. The king is feeling the pangs of separation 
more and more, and alwajre working him^f to a climaz. 
He can neither control his grief nor can suffer it. He is 
thus out of his senses and cannot recognize the persons 
near him. In reply to his quay Kausalya saya that Rama 
would soon return to console Daiaratha, but he asks her 
who she was. In his rnlk with Sumiira also he fnlks 
inooherently. He has no other subject but the memory 
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of the trio th^t had left him and ihe condemnation of 
KaikeyT and himself. Tlie chamberlain brought the news 
of the return of the minister Sumantra; but Do^aratha 
in the foolish hope of the return of the exiles, asks 
whether he had come with Rjtma, and on tteing told 
in the negative fails down svirooning, saying that Uic 
empty chariot brought bach by Sumanbra had been, as 
it were, sent by the God of Death to carry himself 
( Daiarntha}. To Sumantra he puts questions bringing 
out the virtues and qualities of his children and rebuking 
himself. Their mere names are as if a solace to Da^aratha. 
He is constantly thinking of Rama, the dutiful son, 
Laksmana, the devoted brother, and Slia, the shadow of 
her Lord. Sumanrta tells him that the trio alighted 
from the chariot at orngiverapura and stood for a while 
facing AyodhyS. They paid their homage to Daiaratha 
and stood contemplating for long and finally departed to 
the forests wthout speaking any words. This proves 
great a disappointment and a serious blow to tlic 
king and he falls into a deep swoon. He recovers hut 
partly from it and leaves a message full of irony and 
sarcasm for Kaikeyl, Then he gets a vision of his 
ancestors who come to console him. With the names of 
Rama, Vaidchl and Laksma^a on his tips, Da&iratha 
leaves his mortal coil. His body is covered with a sheet, 
all mourning the death. (.Act II), 

The Sudliahara (professional white-washer) who 
enjo}-s a little nap after completing his work, and the 
soldier who rebukes and beats him, provide us with some 
humour and constitute tiic interlude to the next act. The 
interlude informs us of the preparations made in tire 
statue-house by whitewashing the walls, decorating the 
door-ways with garlands and wreaths, clearing the dove¬ 
cotes, spreading white sand o^'er the paths, and scattering 
Bowers, in view of the intended visit of the queen-moihcrs 
to the statue-house. Bharata himself opens the main 
scene with his chartoteer and a chariot. Ho says that his 
long stay with his unde had made him a perfect strar^er 
to Ayodhya and that he simply knew of his father’s 
serious illness. Bharata questions the charioteer about 
the state ot the king's health, but the latter, by his erastve 
replies, depicts the dead king, which Bharata understands 
f in a difTercnt sense. He, however, is much disturbed at 
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getting no definite in formation, feels restless at what he 
hears, and orders the driver to speed up to Ayodhyil. The 
speed of the chariot diverts the attention of Bharata, who 
t^utifully describes the picture of the flying trees, the 
flooded river, the steady wheels, etc. On r^ching 
the out-skirts of AyodhyS, Bharata pictures to 
bimself what he would Bnd at Ayoulty'a,—his failing 
at the feet of his father, his being soaked in the 
tears of his mothers, his being praised by his servants, 
his being mocked at by Laksmapa for a queer 
dress and accents,—most of which comes true, alas, 
in a different sense t The charioteer feels much sympathy 
for his master, but he cannot divulge the truth as the 
three evils (v«,, his father’s death, his motlier’s greed and 
his brother’s csile), would be more tlmn a shock to him. 
Just then, a soldier enters requesting Bharata, under the 
instructions of the preceptor, to wait outside the city till 
the unexpired period of KrltikS is complete and the 
influence of Rohipi cooimences. Bharata agrees to it, 
gets down from his chariot and dismisses the charioteer 
for a w^hile. He decides to rest in tlie temple (which in 
reality was the siatue-houso) which he sees in the avenue 
of the trees. The special preparations which he finds in 
the temple such as the anointing of the walls by sandal 
paste, garlands, sand and parched grain, etc., suggest to 
Bbaram tltat it is a day of some temple festivity. But 
the absence of any outivard sign, such as die banner or 
weapons of the deity, fails to inform him of the particular 
deity enshrined in the temple. Entering it, he nnds four 
stone-statues beautifully executed with expressive features 
proclaiming the skill of the sculptor. Bharata even takes 
the temple to be of four deities and proceeds to bow 
down his head. The priest (Devakultka), who enters 
after hk meals, finds a person similar in features to the 
statues (vis. Bharata) making ready to offer obeisance to 
the statues, and he prevents the latter by stating that the 
images were not idols of any deities but the statues of 
the kings of the IksviUm family. Bharata is glad at 
learning that and praises his ancestors. Then he asks the 
priest about each of the statues and is told in turn about 
Billpa, the emb^iment of Dharma; Raghu, the 
embodiment of charity i and Aja, the embodiment of love. 
The fourth statue Bharata recognizes as that of his 
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fathcTi but b of thir \^or^, feels agonized, and to 
ward off the unpleasant news for a time at least, asks the 
priest to rejwat what he had said earlier. He adds 
comments to the names pronounced by the priest, stating 
that Dillpa was Uie great grandfather of the king { viz.t 
Da^aratha), Koghu, the grandfather of the king, and Aja* 
the father of his {Bharata’s) father. Coming agpin 
to the last statue he i^vers a little, and asks the priest 
whetlier the statues of living kings also were erected. The 
latter replies in the negative; truth dawns upon Bharata’s 
mind, his suspense is over, and he bids adieu to 
the priest But the worst is yet to follow, and the priest 
afiks Bharata why he does not inquire about the statue 
of Daiaratha, who parted with life and kingdom for the 
sake of the dowry contract. The information proves a 
veritable shock to Bharata and Eie falls fainting to the 
CTOQtid but recovers again, From the exclamation *Aiya' 
from Bharata's lips the priest takes him to be a scion 
of the Iksvnifu family, and coming to know that he tvas 
the mighty Bharata himsdf, tlie priest prepares to go. 
But now Bharata stops him and asks for the rest of we 
news. The priest then tells him of the death of Daiaratha 
and the exile of R&iiia with Slta and Laksmapa, The 
latter news makes Bharata swoon doubly, but after 
recovering he demands of the priest full derails of the 
whole affair without any reservation. But no sooner docs 
the pnest begin his story by telling of the installation of 
RSLma on the urone than Bh-arata anticipates the whole 
course of events and states in the main onthnes everything 
including the part played by his mother. He concludes 
by referring to the heaping of abuse which might have 
naturally been showered on him by tho subjects. This is 
too much for Bharata and he faints again. At that 
precise moment is announced the entry of the queens led 
by Suntantra. Seeing the young prince lying prostrate, 
Samantra without reco^iaing Bharata, asks the queens 
not to enter. The priest after telling Sumantra that the 
stranger is Bharata, makes his exit, Bharata recovers, 
but apparently continues his conversation with the 
priest not knowing of his exit and the entry of the new' 
comers* Then Bharata infers about the identity of 
Sumantra from the latter'^s good manners. On being told 
by Sumantra to pay respects to Kausalyd and SumitrH 
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in response to Bharata's fe<]tiest foe advice as to the order 
of bowing to his mothers, Bharata offers his obeisance to 
them ana is suitably blessed by them, Sumantra then 
announces KaikeyT but in righieotts indignation Bbaraoi 
rises up and states that she di.^ not deserve to 
stand betwixt his two mothers. To Kaibeyl's i|uestton as 
to what she had done, Bharata sums up all the rraulia oi 
Kaikcyi’s evil deeds—infamy to himi bark garmente to 
Rama, death to father, incessant tears to the whole of 
AyocIhyS, forest life to Laksmapa, sorrow to mothers, 
fatigue of travel to SitS, and the severest scorn to her o^ 
self (111.17), KausaJya points out to Bharata, the 
prince of formalities and decorum, his inconsistency in 
not honouring bis own mother ; but Bharata disowns his 
mother and pronounces a new dictum that‘'a mother 
forfeits the mother’s claim by her treachery to husband 
(III. 16 i)> iiaikeyl justifies herself on 

the ground of the folfilment of the dowry contract, but 
Bharata is not satisfied and passes cruel remarks against 
her. To his question as to whether tlie exile of R&ma w^ 
also stipulated in the contract, IvaikeyT saj"5 that she would 
clear her position at the projper place and occasion. 
Bharata, however, subjects his^ mother to wbole^le 
condemnation, accusing her of having wrought the whole 
havoc for personal gain. Sumantra then announces 
that Vasislha, Vamadeva and others had come for 
Bharuta’s coronation ; but Bharata pungently remarks that 
her ladyship (Kaikey!) deserved the honour of coronation 
and declares his intention of going to Rama, as Ayodhyft 
without him {RAma) was no Ayodhya, and that real 
AyodhyA tvas where there was Rsghava (111.24 aurt'an 
h fisrmte'iT«ni rru^i i)* (Act Ili)* 

The interlude, wherein two maids of the harem carry 
on a conversation, informs us that Bharata s noble resolve 
to foiloiv Ratna has endeared him to all in Ayodhya and 
made his mother more hated, and that Bharata has 
started for the penance grove of RiSma, The m^ ^ene 
opens with Bharata and Sumaiitra in a chanot "'’tth 3- 
charioteer. Bharata is in supreme htute to see his noble 
brother and on reaching the hermitage, they gel down 
from the chariot and the chanoteer is a^ed U> get away 
to give repose to the horses. Bharata proposes two modes 
of announcing himself to RUma, but Sumonira objects to 
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both as in the first ( Tn^igs^rtrr: mother ia 

vilified, and in the second, Sumantra cannot dedare 
Bharata as the stain ol' the Iksvaku race ( f^Ttf 
So Bharata declares himaelf as an ordinary, unkind, 
ungrateful—hut devoted—person come to see Rama. 
Hearing the voice, the exiled trio is wonder-struck and 
feels some affinity to the speaker from his voice, and 
Rama sends Lakstnatia to see who the stranger was. 
Laksmaiia learns of the identity after being introduced 
by Sumantra. After saluting Laksma^a and being 
blessed in return, Bharata expresses his impatience to sec 
Rilma. Laksmapa goes in, announces Bharata to Rama, 
who sends SJta to receive hitn. Owing to the close 
sitniliirity in the features of the brotheis, Sltk for a 
moment mistakes Bharata for her Lord. Bharata pays 
respects to her and noting the similarity in die voices of 
the brothers, she blesses him. Then Bharata enters the 
hermitage led by Stia, Sumantra waiting outside. After 
blessing Bharata who salutes him, Rama puts Bharata 
at ease by asking him to embrace, and thus gladdens 
him. Sumantra's entr>' at this stage reminds R^a of 
Da^ratha and he feels pained. Sumantra sorrowfully 
takes his long life as a curse as it were, as it lingers even 
after experiencing great shocks, Rama's eyes are full 
of tears and he asks Laksmapa to bring water to wash 
his face. Bharata goes instead and returns with water. 
Rama sips it and remarks that Laksmapa^s right to 
serve him was impeded, to which SStS replies that Bharata 
could as well wait upon Rama. Rama admits the 
right of both, but desires that Lak^mapa should serve 
him in the forest and Bharata in the *cicy ( by ruling 
the kingdom). Bharata catches the true significance 
of Rama's words and says that he could cairry on Itsma's 
task even by staying in the forest, as the kingdom 
could be protected from there simply by Ram a’s 
name. RSma, however, draws the atiuntion of Bharata to 
the fact that he had come to Uic forest in pursuance of 
the order of the father, and that veracity was the heritage 
of the Raghn family. Sumantra then asks as to who is to 
be crowned king, and RSma stales that Kaik«?}-rs desire be 
fulfilled in the matter of coronation. Bharata feels stabbed 
in his heart as it were, and appeals to Rama that they 
both are of the same family and that the mother's fault 
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should not be auocbed to her sons (IV. 21. 
w < ). Sltd also pleads in Bliarnta's favour, Rama 
is visibly afTectecl, feeling sorr>' that. Da^ratha was not 
present to witness the devotion of Bharatabut he further 
adds that he was qgite helpless in the matter as the behest 
of the king mast be executed and the good name of the 
family maintained. Bharata then requests to be allowed 
CO be by Rima's side ; but R3ma replies that this also 
could not be done as the kingly duties bad to be properly 
performed. Bharata agrees to go back on condition that 
Rama would take charge of the kingdom after his return 
from exile. Rima accepts it. Bharata again asks the 
gift of Khma’^s sandals, of which he intends to be the 
r^ent during Rama's absence. Rama grants this request 
also. After getting the sandals Bharata desires to crown 
them by sprinkling the coronation water upon them and 
Rama asks Snmantra to do as Bharata wished. Bharata 
is immensely pleased and thinks that now he has done 
the right thing and has risen high in the public esiimation. 
As the kingdom is not to be neglected even for a single 
day, Rama asks Bharata to leave without any dcJ.ay 
and the latter is willing to start forthwith' Rama 
requests Sumantra to protect Bharata ; and Bharata and 
Sumantra ascend the chariot in Rama's presence. Hama, 
Sits, and Laksmana accompany Bharata as far as the 
door of the hermitage. ( Act IV'), 

The fifth act describes the saddest part of the whole 
of the Rdmayaua, vis,, the capture of Sit4, The scene 
opens with and a female ascetic in the Janasth3na, 
Sits is sbmvn to be quite at home In the new* atmosphere 
and her new duties, such as sweeping the hermitage, 
worshipping the gods and sprinkling water over the forest 
shrubs and trees.* Then enters Rama steeped in 
sorrowful thoughts. He is pained at the thought of the 
deserted city of AyodhyS, and of noble Bharata, who 
alone has to bear the burden of the crown though they 
are four brothers. To divert his attention from these sad 
thoughts, he approaches SiK, whom he finds watering 
the plants, and he feels a pang at the sight of the delicate 
woman unaccustomed to any work doing hard labour. 
Sita finds her Lord tr oubled with sorrow and asks him 

1 Thfin cujtbl Lc bft « dlxH^Em u K? tlu ffdl dI Lbo Mi Uu 

ol Almia. 
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the reason, Rama repUes that the approaching irMha 
ceremony of his father the next day svas worrying him, 
and he was anxious as to how to celebrate it suitably. 
Sita suggests that the ceremony may be performed aa 
befits the circumstancea,-—Bharata would celebrate it in a 
fight foyal fa^ihion^ while RStna may perform it with 
fruits and water available iti the forest. Rama repli^ 
that the main reason of his anxiety ^vas how to ensure the 
happiness of his father ; his father would lie reminded tw 
his forest life by seeing the fruits on tlie ^ kuin grass and 
would shed tears in heaven. RUvapa, in the guise ol an 
ascetic, then descends on the stage. He declares his 
intention to cnrrj' off SttS after deceiving Rilmn, to avenge 
the murder of Khara. He then approach^ the door of 
Rama’s hermitage and announces himeelf as a gu^t . 
Rama welcomes the guest, and after saluting him, offem 
him a seat. Rama then asks Slla to bring water to wash 
the feel of the new comer, and Sua returns with water. 
At the command of Rama, Sit! goes to wait upon the 
ascetic, but the latter being afraid that his disguise may 
be known at her approach, exclaims, " Enough of it! 
R&ma himself offers to serve the guest, but Rsvapa says 
that good words are the best reception of a guest, and 
asks Rama to be seated. Then Ra^na introduces himself 
as belonging to the Kasyapa gotra and enumerates 
various sciences studied by him, such as the 
with its afigas and upangas, the Dhttrmaia^ra of the 
Manavas, Yogaidsira by Mahesvara, Artha$dstra by 
Brhaspati, Nydyaidstra (the science of logic) by 
Medliatithi, and the Srdddhak4:flpa ( the ritual of the 
irdddha ) by PrScetas. Rima evinces special predilection 
for the ntuaJ of irdddfui and states that he is anxious 
to know how the manes are gratified at the irdddha 
ceremony. Ravapa passes a general remark by staling 
that anything given with iraddkd { faith) constitu^ a 
ifdddita, Rama desires to know about the special offerings, 
and RSivapa mentions various offerings among different 
objects, such as diir&ft<r amongst grass, sesame amongst the 
herbs, Kaldya among the vegetables, etc., and stops ,it mt 
indicating thereby that there was something else tn 
addition also. Rama desires to know what that was and 
resolves to perform the ceremony by that object alone, 
and Ravapa after stating that it could be procured by 
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prowess^ mendond the object aa (golden deer), 

which generally is found in the Hsmalayiis. Rava^a 
further states diat the manes are immensely pleased 
by such offerings, and RStna decides to go forthwith 
to hunt one for the irdddha ceremon)’, and asks 
Sfta to prepare to accompany him. Hava pa tries to 
prevent him, saying that it was an impossible feat for 
human beings. But RUma replies that if they existed at 
all he would have one at any cost. At that precise 
moment a tlash of lightning is seen, and lo 1 the goldcn- 
flanked antelope mokes its appearance to Ravapa- R^ma 
takes the good luck to be due to the merits of hts father 
and tells Sua to ask Laksmapa to go tn pursuit of the 
antelope, On learning that Laksmapa had already been 
sent to receive the Kulapati, Rama himself sets out to 
capture the antelope, telling Sita to serve the guest in 
the meanwhile. After the departure of Rama, Ravapa 
praises the strength, valour, and speed of his adversary 
and sees the antelope enter the thickest part of the forest. 
Sits, feels afraid to stay in the presence of the guest and 
starts to enter the hut, when RItvana resumes bis original 
form and commands her to stop. Ravapa tells her of 
himself and of his intention to carry her off. Poor and 
helpless, Slta shouts for help from Rima and Lak^apa, 
Then RS-vapa proudly boasts to her of his prowls and 
feats of having vanquished Indra, Kubera, Yam a, etc. 
In reply to Site's prayers for help from Rama or 
Lak^mapa, RSvapa states that nothing would avail her; 
and he asks her to look upon him as her Lord. This is 
too much for the chaste lady and she curses him. The 
mere words nmRi bunt KE^tipa. He then catches hold 
of Sits and proclaims the challenge to Rama. Jatayu, 
the vulture friend of DaSaratha, hearing of RSvapa^s 
challenge rushes in the direction of Ra.vapa to assault 
him with his terrible beak. Rilvapa also proceeds against 
the vulture with drawn sword. (.Act V). 

Two old hermits in the penance-grove observe Sitfi 
being forcibly carried away by Ravapa, sec that Jai^yu 
challenges Ravapa, and witness the great aerial fight 
that ensues between the two resulting tn the death of 
the vulture. The hermits then proceed to communicate 
the news to R^ma. The main scene opens in Ayodhyffl, 
where the chamberlain orders Vi jay a, the female door- 
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keeper, to infoira prince Bharata of the arrival of 
Sumantra from Janasthlna after visiting Kama ; and the 
door-keeper accordingly leaves the sta^. The chamberlain 
finds Bharara approach!tig, wearing Dark garments and 
having malted hair» eagerly awaiting the news from 
Sumantra. Then enter Bharata and the Pratihfirf, and 
BtiaraU orders the chamberlain to usher Sumantra 
at once, and both the servants make their exit- The 
door-keeper then leads Sumantra, who Is again grieving 
at his long life as he has heard one more misfortune in 
the form of the loss of Sl& Bharata asks Sumantra 
whether he had seen devotional Khma, the replica of 
Arutidhatl, Wsf., Slta, and the fraternal love incarnate, 
oiiF-, Laksmapa. Sumantra tries to circumvent and tells 
him that the trio had left Janasthina. He further tries 
to keep back the news from Bharata, but while telUng 
of Fiama's friendship with Su^va (who was deposed 
by Vfilin, the kidnapper of his wiFCt nnd who had made 
moaniains his residence ) blurtsout the truth inadvertently 
—infwu: ( VI. 10 )—(Sugriva) was relieved *by 
Rama who was in an Identical predicament.* Bharata 
asks Sumantra the meaning of ** the identical 
predicament,'' and the latter hesitates; but he had to 
yield wiien Bharata adjures him by the feet of the dead 
king to tell the truth. When Bharata learns of the 
kidnapping of STta, he faiiiu. After recovering, the sad 
plight of Rama and <he suffering of the separation 
heaped upon the hardships of Rama’s forest UfC pain 
Bharata. Then Bharata leads Sumantra to the court of 
the queens and orders the door-keeper to announce his 
approach to her ladyship, “ who desires me to be king '* 
(p* 116 er *Tt TTsmniiwsIh I) • The door-keeper then tells 
Kaikeyl of the return of Sumantra and the desire of 
Bharata to see her, but she is in suepeiise as to the 
particular connection in which Bharata wishes to reproach 
her. She. however, orders the door-keeper to usher 
Bharata in, and Bharata and Sumantra are ushered in, 
Kaikeyl asks Bharata whether Sumantra had come from 
Rama, But Bharata replies that he had some good 
news, for her. Asked whether Kausalya and Sumitra. be 
called to hear it, Bharata says that they are not to hear 
it. Kaikeyl feels something amiss, and the good news 
proves to be the abduction of Sltd, by which Bharata 
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says, '‘your wishes have been fulfilled (VI, 13 
inhnT! I). and the noble Iksvaku family has the misfortune 
to Bnd its daughter-in-law (Sita ) outraged by having 
KailteyT for daogbter-in-law.'‘ Kaikcj'f then feels that the 
time was now ripe to explain everything and asks Gharata 
whether he knew of Dasaratha’s curse, Bharata knows 
nothing about it, and at Kaiheyl’s behest Sumantni tells 
the story how Da^ratha billed through mistake the only 
son of a blind sage w'ho cursed him tl^at l^aiaratha too 
would die through the grieving for his son. Kaikeyt then 
states that in order for die curse to operate, she had to 
effect the separation of the son; and Bharata being always 
away, was already separated. With regard to the period 
of exile for fourteen years, Kaikeyf explains that she meant 
to say “ fourteen days " but through confusion she said 
* fourteen years,' She furtlier tells Bharata that even 
Vasistha, Vamadevji and others knew the whole thing and 
assented to it. Bharata then sees that his mother was 
right and pra>'s her to forgive him. She readily forgiv^ 
him, as '‘what mother will not forgive her son for hts 
faults ?''(p, 12J w vwmurrriw^i «UTit sr IThen 
Bharata rises to take her leave and declares his 
tntentjon of arousing the whole circle of princes to help 
Rdma and with the crossing troops turn both Ravana 
and the ocean pale through fear. Some noise is heard 
from within, which proves to be due to the fatnting of the 
senior queen after hearing the news. Both mother and 
son start to comfort the noble lady. (Act V^l). 

The interlude opens in Uic hermitage after the 
conclusion of the great war resulting in the death of 
R^vapa. A hermit informs Nandilaka of the order of the 
Kulapati to make ready to receive RAma who Vi-as coming 
after having killed Rlvapa and crowned Bibhisa^a, 
and who surrounded by the chiefs of bears, demons, 
and monkeys, and accompanied by Sita, Kandilaka is 
afraid lest tlie demons should eat them, but is comforted 
to learn that the demons were under the control of noble 
Bibhisapa. Rima then opens the main scene and speaks 
of the fulfilment of his vow'. He is waiting for Sita, who 
has gone inside to pay her homage to the hermit women, 
Stts. enters with a hermit woman. They both cast a 
glance at their former residence in JanasthSna. The trees 
—the foster-children of Stta-^re taller and grown 
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up. They recollect some familiar incidents and visit 
the familiar scenes; and the memory of the gold- 
flanhcd deer for the ^raddha ceremony frightena 
SM, who trembles with fear. Rama reassures her, 
and looking round, finds huge clouds of dust in the 
air and hears the sounds of conch-shells, drums and 
the cries of warriors, Lak.^mat)a enters and announces 
the approach of eager and devoted B h a r a t a 
with the mothers, accompanied by a large army. 
Bharata^ who is^ull of joy^ enters with his mothers. The 
exited trio pays homa^ to the mothers and receives 
their blessings. Bharata then embraces his brothers 
and salutes Su^ and Is blessed by them. He asks R^a 
to shoulder the burden of die kingdom; and KaikeyT 
states that it was the long cherisltcd desire of all. Then 
enters ^trughna, who salutes the exiled trio and receives 
blessings from tt. He announces the desire of Vasistha 
and Vamadem and the public to see Rfima crowned 
with holy waiter brought by the sages. Kaikeyi asks 
Rjlma to go in for his coronation and he makes his exit. 
Many triumphal proclamations are heard from behind 
the curtain, Kaikeyl and Suimirt refer to the priests, 
ministers and servants celebrating Emma's victory. 
Further proclamations of victory are beard from 
behind the scenes, Rama then enters after bis coronation 
with his followers. Lookin^i overhead, he asks his father 
to cast aside his cares and rejoice in the heavens as his 
wishes were fulBUed. Bharata and batroghna are 
mightily pleased, and Laksmapa congratulates R^ma 
upon his obtaining the kingdom. The chamberlain 
announces that BibhTsapa, Sugrlva^ Hanuman, Ktla, etc. 
craved for permission to offer their congratulations, RSma 
sends them a message that it tvas through their assistance 
that fortune smiled on him. Kaikeyl desires to see 
the coronation ceremony again performed in Ayodhyi. 
Rama says that she would see it. Then Ravapa's mrial 
car Puspaka comes hovering in the sky making the forests 
bri^t. Rama asks all to get into it and they all proceed 
to Ayodhya that very day. The prayer in the epilogue 
states May our king be united to glorj’, and rule the earth 
in the same way as R^ma was united to Sits and his 
brothers. fAct VIl). 

Deviations, We have purposely given the plot of 


the Prai ai some length in order to enable the readers to 
find for themselves the changes introduced by the poet in 
the story of the epic. ,Tlie val&aU incident in the first 
act and the presence of Satrughna at the coronation are 
the poet’s innovations^' The second act brings to 
Da^ratba on his death-bed the vision of bis ancestors 
who have come to car^ him off to the region of the manes. 
The third act (in which Bhamia is shown as younger 
tiian Laksmapa) dealing with the statue-houses is 
exclusively the creation of our poeti as also the novel 
method of abduction by bringing Rama and Rltvatia 
together and making the golden deer ncce^ary for the 
irad<tha ceremony of Da^ratha; Lalc^mapa has been 
kept ont. Then Sumantra is again made to visit Da^idaka 
after Sita’s abduction and the scene between Bharata and 
Kaikeyl after hearing the news, and Kaikeyrs explanation 
of the curse and her slip in saying 'j'eacs’ instead of 
‘ days’, Bharata*s preparing for an expedition with a large 
army to i'anquish Ravapa,—are the innovations in 
the sixth act. The corgnation of Rama tn the forest 
where Bharata, his mothers, and the citizens from 
Ayodhya attend, as also Bibhi^atia, Sugilva, Hanuman, 
etc,, and _ RSma's assuming the reins of government, 
and the journey of the w'hole assembly to Ayodhyft 
in the Puspaka seroplane for celebrating the ceremony 
on a grand scale,—are the deviations in the last act. 
There are similar changes in characterization also. 
All the characters in the Prai^ though quite human, 
appear on an elevated plane as compared with the 
Rdtnayai^ta^ Thug, e. g., RAma has been shown more 
noble and dignified and more devoted to his father by 
his leaving for the forest without any ill comment, and 
by making him hunt for the golden deer for the sake of 
^r<fdJ/i<r, instead of in obedience to his wife's w'ishes, as 
pictured by the Rdaidymia, cf. 11. 2L 57-59 ; 22. 12-15 ] 
HI, 43. 9-21; 24-50, 
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ftiwilw p, Slh^at iM ll» »!*»• bf 

F«af. I^jlmciDt 1 II, it. smu lo b* oRind. TXato li ntj 

rorlX* |t0« tn Kollnw the epic ; imt aiiiiD Dhai*!**! *p«ehh (Art III, p, 69, 

<™»i tatuleft It Tirphthta tll«l ^trartum n™* tl Arodhpt ttbjre hf wim 

fttter hrtDg ■uBmmwa IIhh Kll«r hit lilhoi'e dnath. GI, >Ln Dtvdhu. 
ItWOi p M, 
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f ill llidlUl- 

im ffmwT^^HiwT qiT^irsT i 
g;} *tH*iwmiin4^«ifl > nw; .^^Ji 

liflsnrt ^ 4%^ flftBiSf 


tlfl M^HWW *n**pn I 

^finrnri 

inkn 

*?lli(5l 5S*i I 

W((I4 (iHf nr*« 




Slta also does not scold Kilma, and the scene after Rama's 
going out for the golden deer between Lalcsmapa and 
Sitfi, in whidi Slti appears quite an ordinary woman not 
showing her regal chiracteristica in expostulating wuh 
Laksmapa^ has been eliminated from tl« drama by 
making Lahsmapa altogether absenU' Kausalyi has no 
anger or jealousy for Kaikey*! and Eihatata which we 
witness in the Rdntdytfna,* Kaikey I is also shown nobler, 
her Gending RSma into exile being shown to be due to her 
acting in obedience to the curse pronounced on 0a^ratha \ 
though her explanation as to her slip in stating me 

period is not satisfactory as the text stands; it proclaims 

the attempt of the poet to present KaikeyT in a favouraWe 
light Sumantra is quite a diflerent person from the 
bitter, caustic-'tongued Sumantra of the jRdi#tdyafiir. 

Type of drama. The Prat is a full-fledged 
based on renowned plot, having a dhiroddtta hero. The 


RilTTiF^TIT fet Sf ftfwSl't: I 

rm qmpit srw Ibq 
wq 5 wn^ nfw I 

y^St fw *rt tai VTuRwieft iivu 

•iw. Ui- ts- M t si-ai t stHW. 1 Ca. ts, is ; 

^ ^3^ vFiBWiPsqai i 

B*B!a TH term ntt<* 

qwnq 4 k<wh 2* n 
4 )jq m 

wii ev » 


I Ct. n. W, Pst Uw aiSicnue in ni« dhmeteilMda) M utga 

Uta JVttf ui£ Ibt Madiittul, fit JHaat*. PrvtimS, AW-, Ini*., B-U ( 

?4ivvj 1; «ii v. CJirSt n* TO- jafr*irt* 
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secondary incident fPa/dia) of BhataUi Kathd Is skilfully 
woven into the main plot. It is noaioly because the drama 
receives name from the statue-scene and also 
Mcau^ of the importance of Bharata in the main story 
that the statu^scene is introduced which helps Bharata 
to procero forthwith to the forest without stcppzDE 
into Ayo^ya (which ^ not Ayodhya in the absence 
m Kfima); thus there is no interruption in the main stoiy. 
Hence the statue-scene h in place from psychologica] 
^ well as dramatic point of view; character and 
passion are beautifully delineated. And it is not correct 
to say that its [i. e,, of the statnc-Ecene] Intnision into 
the play is dramaUcaliy a miatake " since our interest 
in the mam stoiy and the leading characters is not allowed 
^«y are always there though in the 

SmfiTnajjtn etc. There is some difference of opinion 
^ to the principal or the central sentiment in the Prai. 

^ '* Dltarmavira 
mingled with fCanuta rasa —the DAamtavIra manifesting 
itwlf in the enthusiasm displayed by the hero in cherishing 

f fnr’"®u of carrying out the Marcia, f. <r., 

fuIliHtng the mandates of hk royal father".* Prof. Dhruva 
howler, ^ves prime importance to Harm,a rasa* and 
we think that the main sentiment is the pathetic one • 
^'ery mcident in the play goes to help it in some ivay or 
Sf 25 ’Ti interlude to Uie third act com i n g 

death of Dasaratha is intended to 

u^'^th^SiS!" by supplying 

nt ^ numt«r of Instances of various figures 

of speech in this, the largest, and one of the best 
productions of Bha^sa, We content ourselves with citing 
M examples of some figures. It is 

remarkable that Rlmaia always compared with the moon 
play.' The vailtala incident provides with 


in this 


' 7 * * ^ 4IIU viiiitdifi incident provides with 


Rptk *csTt»R! . 

tf^rin irftigw qfiiN htUU^fl II 


Intf.. pp. ^TvlfJv ??* * lair., pp. 9-fl, i Aaimm, 

PP »-?. 4 CL IlfYdiK, nwirnS, tv»la, 13S0. i«B. p, 61 
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Lalcimana’s mistaking Bharata hr Rama on account of 
the similarities of their forms (IV.. 8) is another fine 
instance of Sasandetta. 1.8 U a beautiEul illustration of 
Anumdndt(mkdra : 

flTRlf^ ^ fPWTjWrfW 

Bharata’s anticipations oa reaching AyodhyS supply us 
with Svabhdvoltii i 

irfirafiw fit?; fia; Tim 1 

fw wnw: mtnjftrateT: S 

fan UTif^ ttuq^stfri tgn: mnu i 

q r^l^tilksifH-iwu M ^ wni n ii\.Vi 

^ TW: HrfVttT: • 

is Pm-yrtyoit/tf, and the description of the world as 
from a tunning chariot (111.2). reminding one of a 
similar verse in the VfAr<»morv(i#i'yfl (I. 3 : cf. also 
tottitiute. 1.9) is an Utpreha. Dalaratha's condition 
at the separation of R5ma (II. 1) is also a beautiful 
Utprekfa: 

gn gq qf es^ 

^ nil^rvmie: i 
tpdve 9 wuieiiis^wJ! 

’sft 

The devoted wife following her^ Lord through thick 
and thin is effectively described in the following 
ArihdnUtritnydsa (I. 25 ) : 

«guTf^ mni iutt 

qsfh u *n% fwr n i 
(ifmi »nNr 

mPi ui u^pnn fc m 

The different aspects of the valkfflas as required in different 
circumstance arc cle^'erly expressed in 1. 28, an instance 
of Mdldparamparita Rupaka i- 

Bi q nruyf g; t 

iipit « 
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Bharata^s companug bioisclf to a thirsty traveller going to 
an empty river is a beautiful Vpamd { HI. 10): 

ftwi wntT ^ i 

Sltfi’s penance of watering plants (V. 3) comparable with 
a sim^ar verse in the ^akuniala (I. 16) illustrates Vpamd, 
Artkdntaranydsa and Sahokti : 


^ ^ wtn I 

«« asi 

mi ««n^: i 

Viivanatha in his Sahityadarpaita {p. 4+, Kane’s edition) 
has given a verse similar to Prat, IL 12, as an instance of 
Aprastutapra^amsdt The verse there reads : 

enn: t 

A reference to the sabhafitas given in an appendix 
will alM exemplify many Arthdriiaranydsas, Drafdnfas, 
Upamda, Rupakas, Aprastatapraiatftsds, etc,, from all 
the plays of the group, 

Critical remarks. The Prai Is an important work 
of Bh5s«i in that it has converted many a pro-Bhasa 
scholar into an anta^nisL Prof. K. Rama Pisharoii 
who was a believer in the Bhiisa theory began to doubt 
ite authenticity on aiming across the pecaliar genealogy 
of the Raghtt f^ily given in the Prat, which he took to 
be du^ to KdHd^&ti^s infiueTjce-* He found further 
support in the various Matras mentioned by Ravana: 
and later on in the Praitmd Crhas (staiue-bouses) also 
which he takes to be due to the Southern custom,' Nowi 
with regard to the genealogy, we have already shown that 
Bhaaa need not necessarily be indebted to KaiidSsa for 
that. The same genealogy is found in the Harivamia, 
the Brahmapurdtfa and tbc Medhaiithi's 

NydyaSdstra has been shown to be a book on logic and 
not the commentary on Mattusinffi; and the custom of 
erecting statue-houses obtained in the North also. The 
mscovery of human ^ heads and statues among the 
Mohenjo-Daro exca\*adons proves the custom of erecting 


■ n* u! ^ f WHS, J4. p. *7! SSOS. 8, B. US nS. 
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statues of men, as disUnci from images, to be one of 
hoary antiquity-* In the Prat, as in the RdiHdyarta, the 
whlte^vash. the ftowcts and other pteparatioiis in 
connection with the statue-houses do not countenance 
the southern origin and a tate date for dm Prat. We 
have discussed these points at length earlier in this bMt. 
Prof- Pangu objects to some of the innovations by Bhasa 
as not being skilfully executed and as being contrary to 
life-* The Sraddha episode has been given as an instance. 

As compared to the Rdifniyiina contrivance to make 
Rama leave Sita in the Asrama, BhSsa^s picture is 
certainly superior as it brings the two advereanes face 
to face, and presents Kama as going out for the purpo^ 
of securing the choicest offering to his father at tte 
traddha ceremony, emphasizing Rama's devotion to hsa 
father. Wi^ regard to characterization we have shown 
that there is a substantial a.ttempt by tlie poet at 
clev^tijig the ctiMiicter®- ProL Pisharoti Sb riglit ill 
bringing out the noble traits in Bharaia's character and 
pronouncing them to be quite in keeping witli the Indian 
men^ity-* 

Making a survey of the Prat, act by act, we are 
wondet-sinick by the artistic development of the plot by 
skilfully presenting the familiar incidents in a different 
light, and by the talent of the poet in bringing various 
dramatic incidents and ironic, and in raising the passion 
to high tensions and then giving them a new turn. In 
the first act is brought out the irony of situation created 
by the valkalas, which, put on by Slti for mere fun, . 
proveto be the dress for herself and for K5ma and 
L^mapa for a long time to come. The ioci^nt 
enhances the tragic pathos in its cumulative effect. The 
fruits of KaikeyT's part in the affair, vis-, the kings 
swooning and his sanctioning Bharata's coronation and 
Ritma's exile, are gradually introduced, greatly enhancing 
the dramatic effect Rama's iustification of his mother s 
conduct tones down the passion in some measure, but 
the entry of angry Lalematta with his retort to the eld«s 
reminding one of Bhima in the Vent, again raises the 
tension to a high pitch. It is calm^ down again by the 
natural composure with which the trio accepts the tragic 

t Ifolwftw-JSkB? (KmI tndui 0iri 11IPF> 
i PsocLi WaT. p- 415. I U^l Wfl- 
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fijtaation. The second act ” depicts in truly dramatic 
style the passing away of Dasaraiha *' and suppUes, 
according to Prof. Pisharoti, “ the only purely tragic 
picture in the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic 
literature/’* Here again, as already noted in the 
Dgh and Bal, the incidents arc described as reaching 
a climax a number of times, each being followed by 
some relieving featnre. In this act, each stage resulting 
in the swooning of the king, who is shown as temporarily 
reviving twice, prepares us for the final catastrophe 
ending in the king's death. The king's utterances m 
this scene enhance its tragic effect, The silent message 
of the trio brought in by Sumaiitra, vit. ( II. 17) * 



is the most expressive one, rarely equalled in dramatic 
literature. It shows that verl^ expression is insufficient 
to adequately describe the fe^ings: they can be 
experienced only by the heart,—^they are only whsw . 
Dasaratba's condition at the separation of his sons and 
daughter-in-law stands comparison with the heart-broken 
king Lear sh<^ed by the scornful and contemptuous 
treatment of his selfish and crael daughters, 

immediately after depicting the tragic death of 
Da^aiha, Is introduced a humorous scene between a 
warrior and Sudhflkilra (the whitewasher), which may 
be compared with the entry of the porter and his 
subsequent speeches with Macduff in the Macbeth (Act 
11, Scene 1 y following the murder of Duncan, The 
third act is the pivot of the whole from the point 

of dramatic technique. The picture, the d^rioteer 
draws of DaSaratha's condition is a masterpiece 
( HI. I ), 

^ •qrlu: 
iwp!T Wj: 

1%wT«Tt sjjf nesndq 




%*nwr 
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^ni — ' ^ . 

vivt n 

Bhaiata's mental anguish is also beautifully described- 
The news of Da:Mratha*s death is very cleverly and 
dramatically conveyed to Bharata through the contrivance 
of the statue-house, and the temple priest bluntly tells 
him of Rama's exile and Kalkeyl’s part in the whole 
affair, A reference to the plot of the Prat given above 
will clear everything in this respect, bearing ample 
testimony to the skill and wonderful knowledge of human 
psychology displayed by our poet- The cjueen-mothers 
are introduced at the opportune moment and Bha^ta's 
resolve to disown his mother and to follow Rama in the 
forest is gradually made known. Bharaui’a scorn and 
the harsh treatment meted out by him to his mother 
{ActlH, pp. fi9-73;Act VI, pp. 117-118) remind one 
of the similar treatment of Gertrude at the hands of 
Hamlet (Act III, scene 4). The meeting of the brothers 
brings out the best traits in the character of Bharata. 
There is not much of action in this act; there are no 
stirring incidents, no dramatic contrivances,—the whole 
atmosphere is suMued. The main concern of the poet 
in the fourth act is characier-delineatton and he has 
successfully achieved it by means of character and 
passion contrast. This act is important from another 
point in that the genealogy of the Raghus mentioned 
in this act, as already stated, sowed the first seeds of 
suspicion in the mind of Prof. FisharoU. The 
characterization again is at the root of the changes 
introduced in the next act, which presents the blind lover 
{L'ir., Rkma) of the RatFiayaria as the ideal son, motivated 
by the desire to offer a rare oblation at the iraddha by 
hunting the golden deer. R^vana appears as an authority 
on the ancient sciences and in bringing the two rivals 
together, the poet has shown great dramatic talent. Both 
are shown on a higher plane of character than their 
Pdtndyatta counterparts. The events leading to the final 
catastrophe are skilfully marshalled and there is much of 
action and movement in this act. The novel way of 
acquainting Bharata with Slth'a abduction is finely effected 
and again the noble aspects of Bharaia's character are 
effectively delineated. With righteous indignation he 
confronts his mother, but like a dutif ul son he accepts her 
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explanation though it does not satisfy him. The poet 
has tried to al^Ive KalkeyT but her motives fail to 
«oaerate her from the gttilL There is not much of action 
in this act The final act brings together the whole 
Ragbu family after RSma's vanquishing R9vana, which 
is briefly referred to, for Rama's coronation in the penance- 
grove. For this departure from the epic in efTectutg the 
coronation in the Tapovana, there does not appear to be 
any propriety or special reason unless it to show 
Kaikeyt’s delight in K&ma's coronation and her deaire to 
sec it gone over again at AyodhyL There is a substantial 
fall in the poet’s artistic skill : this act appears to be quite 
flat. 

According to Dr. Keith, the Prai, in common with 
the Abh, is a *'dreary summary of the Rawdyaim^'* 

he further states that “ the author's resource in 
incident is remarkable by its absence," and that the 
characters are stereotyped and dull.' We have shown 
above the innovations effected by the poet in the 
incidents and charscterixatlon of the epic, and they 
counter Dr. Keith's criticism.' Further, Dr. Wintemiti! 
says with regard to the Prat and the Abh that 
** compared with other RSma dramas, for instance 
those of BhavabhUti, these two plays strike us by the 
skill with which the poet has created the dramas full of 
action out of the epic story Prof. Dhruva is certainly 
right in his inference that the Prat was written by the 
poet in haste i' but we do not think it was specially 
written to celebrate the coronation of his patron king. 
Probably it was intended to be staged on some special 
occasion, and the poet's obvious hurry to complete the 
book within a definite period is glaringly apparent in the 
last two acts of the play. 

The deserted Ayodhya is beautifully described in 
II. 2: 


WTUsjp gswifuwivfigfltr nrufruT 

wffirPrmmatw ^ «*tT: * 

?nfr uif¥i w *rpr 5 ?»nft u 


1 an, pp, IQ). UM-I03. 1 EM IIIM V, QJMS^ 17, pp. iSO-ISO. 

PP^ eo-Sl| 6^. m, 83, PI. n, m, isw. 140, m, iIkt- 
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Rlma’s sorrow in the forest on the anniversary day.is 
pathetic: 

■wnfii Ttl^ It: I 

?5n^ ^ ffTifaerfr u 

w eiitfir rHr in simtlar situations appears in the Dgh 

(p, 69), the yl&A (p. 27), and the Prat { p. 30). 

We have already referred to the staging of some 
scenes in the Prat while dealing with Bhisa's stage^ 

PRATIJNA YAUGANDHARAYANA. 

Finallyj we come to the legendary plays, of wrhich 
two deal wi^ king Udayana Vatsar^ja. ‘ the prince Artliar 
of Indian literature Udayana legend is the most 
popular subject in Indian literature equatlcd only by the 
epics, and references to the l^end ace found in Buddhist 
and Jain works as also in the technical works such as 
Kautil)^'^ ArthaMstra, Patahjali*s Mahabhafyat etc«* So 
much mass of fanciful tales has grown over the historical 
back'ground that it has become well-nigh impossible to 
arrive at the original historical basis for the legend. 
GupAd^ya's Erhatkatha is the original for the later 
Sanskrit works; but there are to be found many 
discrepancies in the story as told in the different 
descendant of the Brbalkafhd* It has been asserted 
that there is no historical truth behind Udayana's love for 
V&savadattl.* The account, as given in the Buddhist and 
Jain works, is much at variance with the Sanskrit vereion* 
and the legend also seems to have travelled beyond the 
limits of India. The whole problem bristles with 
important and interesting information about ancient 
Indian history and culture, comparative mythology, etc. 
We are proceeding with our investigation of the problem 
of the Udayana legend in all its aspects and shall publish 
the results when complete. 


Title, The Praiijrid is so named on account of the 
vows (PraiijAda : 1.16 r 111. S-9) the hero of the play, 

1 Ct. Sump, TiiviM, Intr., pp. iHt; driti. IX, 7. SSD; 

IV-1. 87 : V, 4^ 14 ; Mrkatk^hA 

Efhttikis^ 11^ 1+ if EMhu Svii XM. 1 Ohm, 

ABt 11. I ViHm, fptr., w. 41-6? i tmr tt 

BfhalhllhS, ImiulAUil litha tlBgliii hy F*ib«r Tmlmrdp : 

Eitiud ^ 0, FArimim ukd Intt., tn. IiXU-IJOCVI 
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v*3., YaugandharSyajia undertakes to fulfil in order to 
set free his master along with V'^isavadatta.’ 

Plot, Udayana Valsaraja, the descendant of the 
great Fftndavas aas mllng at KattidinbT. He ^vas an expert 
m the art of music, and was fond of capturing wild eiepbants. 
King Pradyota of Avantl, also known as Mahasena 
owing to his great army, Vatsaraja’s formidable neighbour 
had a daughter, Vasavadatta, whom he intended to give 
m marriage to VatsarSia. But, Vatsaraja, ^ out of sheer 
^li't^teem , had not condescended to send any messenger 
for the hand of Vasavadaits. So Pradyota had recoaise 
to Machiavellian methods; he daced a iargehlue elephant 
m the fort^ts adjoining the borders of his kingdom and 
kept concealed a body of armed soldiers nearby and thus 
propos^ the capture of Vatsaraja, as the latter was sure 
to nm the of gorng aJone to entice aiich an auspicious 
ejepoant Va^raja wa^ out of hie capital on a hunting 
exMdition in the Vepnvanaon the frontiers of hia kinedon? 
and the dephant was placed at Nigav'ana, at a distance 
Ota teuple of leagues from that place. Arraneements 
Imd been made by Pradyota to inform Vatsaraja of this 
elephant, and Yangandharayapa, the faithful minister of 
Vatsaraja was also anxious to send a warning to his 

The stage-manager introduces the names of the 
fnJl'fSi persons in the benedictory stanxa, 

h?m ^ mistress to sing a song, Sh7 informs 

!h?JiS an evil dream, she Is anxious as to 

stage-manager to 

send a messenger to get news about her relatives The 
stage-manager agrees, and from behind the curtain are 
heard the words addressed by Yaugandhartyana to 
S^laJca, whom he is about to despatch to warn Vat^Sia 
of the danger, before the king had Eeft for Nigavana* 
i ne st^-rnanager and hU mistress make their exit and 

'i^aiigandhiirayapa 

and the long way and the responBibilities 

^<1 asks the female attendant to hurry with the letter 

-TTr ^ pwaiinnii i»rt. At t« Uu tlbrnakUT* 

Mutir Id ftsbcii^LEig 
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and the seal which the queen-mother was preparing. 
News is brought about the return of H a iJi s a k a, 
Vatsaijlja's bi^y-guard, alone, and Yau^ndharSyapa 
sends away S^laka to ^vatt outside, and anxiously awaits 
the entry of Kaiiisaka as it spells danger to VatsarUja. 
In reply to Yaugandhar^yapa's questions, Hamsnka 
supplies him mtb detailed particulars of the capture of 
Vatsaraja; how after learning of Pradyota's trick the 
king threw aside his celebrated lute, Gho^vatl, and alone 
faced the soldiers that came out of the thicket nearby •, 
how lie fought single-handed w'lth the army for three or 
four hours and fainted oiving to sunstroke; how in his 
swoon he was insulted by being tied down with shrubs 
and how after recovery an alien soldier held the king by 
the hair and attempted to behead him when the soldier 
himself fell down; bow the chief of the enemy forces, 
who also was hurt, after recovering from his swoon, 
prevented his soldiers from molesting the king and at 
once cut off hts bonds and treated him respectfully, and 
Anally carried him to Ujjayinl, Haihsaka tells 
Yau^ndharay-ana that Saiafikftyana, the Commander-in- 
chief of Pradyota, had sent him to inform him (i. e. 
Vaugandharayana) of the whole affair, and also that 
king VatsarSja has asked him ( i. c. Hatiisaka) logo and 
see Yaugandhariyapa. Yaugandharayana fetls dlighted 
at the conhdence in him shown by hia master. 
Meanwhile some noise is heard and the w'hole harem 
is in mourning at the news. The female door-keeper 
enters with the message from the queen-mother stating 
that YaugandharSyapa also is her son, and that her 
one son { Yaogandharayana} should now go out to 
free the other son. Y a u g a n d h a r a y a p a i s 
much composed and in his enthusiasm pronounces his 
vow: ** If 1 do not release my niMter, I am not 
Yaugandharayana.’* Then enters his servant with^ a 
madman's apparel and informs him of a curious happening 
at the iJn/f festival. A Brahma pa had appeared there as 
a madman declaring that the royal family was to prosper: 
then he vanished leaving his clothes. Yaugandhatflyana 
dons those clothes and nnds his outw’ard form transformed. 
So he decides to work for the release of his master tn 
that guise. Then comes another message from the queen- 
mother and Yaugandhar^yapa goes to see her. (Act I ). 
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The interlude informs ua of the arrival of many 
messengera at Mahlsena’'s court from various kings asking 

for the hand of hisdaughierin marriage, and of Mah^sena’a 
tndeciaion in the matter. The main scene opens with 
the entry of Pradyoia MahSsena with his retinue, obviously 
worried at the scant courtes>- shown to him l>y Vataartja. 
He explains to the chamberlain his reasons for not arriving 
at a definite choice of a bridegroom as he wishes to have 
many qualities in the prospective son-in*!aw. ( II. 4): 

ewi «ii<^i*riii gifi usieui; | 

ndi e ff ;t qftmwr ii 

He then desires to consult the queen in the matter of the 
marriage problem and she enters ivith her retinue. The 
queen asks him to engage a music teacher for Vasavadatta 
who had roused in her an interest for music and who was 
then tn the concert hail taking her lessons from Uttarfi 
Maha^na replies that Visavadatta’s husband would teach 
her all that; and this brings from the queen her ouerv 
as to Maha^na's choice of the bridegroom. Mahfisena 
tells her that be has not yet made up his mind and 
appr«mtes the peculiarly awkward position of the mind of 
the Indian mother at the prospect of her daughter's 
marriage (II. 7): & 






"ifiiw iRi I 
^ met: It 


and says that a number of kings bad so far sent theii 
envoys. Practical and wise mother that the queen is 
she replies by saying, “ Give her to such a person as w-ould 
^er (^use us to rae the day " (p. 29 aQ ^ 

4^5 ij Ihe king then enumerates the various royal suitors 
and asks the queen about her choice. No sooner 
the question is put than enters a chamberlain with the 
words \ atsaraja '. Mahisena refuses to believe the news 
of the capture of Vaisarija, but is overjoyed at beine 
convinced ^ the tmih, and exclaims wnn?-»rm% 
t p. J2J. He orfers the capti^-e to be treated in a 
nght roya.! fashion. The queen is wonder-struck at 
the exce^ivc delight displayed by Mahasena, and on 
bearing abont Vatsaraja from her husband, indicates her 
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preference for the young hero as he possessed ali the 
noble qualities required in a bridegroom. After a time 
enters the chamberlain to deliver the celebrated lute 
Gho^vatl as the emblem of victory. The royal couple 
decides to make a present of that lute to VasavadattS, 
Hearing that Vatsaiaja was wounded, Mahssena orders 
immediate medical attendance, respectful treatment, and 
carrying out of all desires estpressed or indicated by the 
royal captive* MahSsena further orders Vatsarfija^s 
removal to a more suitable je^l-houae. To the quwn s 
question he replies that nothing definite was settled about 
marriage, and that he would make no hurry in the matter. 
The queen then leaves for the inner apartments, and the 
king departs to soothe, humour, and comfort Vatsara]a. 
(Act li). 

The third act is the pivot of the whole drama* U 
informs os of the plans of Yaugaudharayana for releasing 
VatsarSja without war. YaugandharSyapa^ Vasaiitaka, 
and Rumapvan stay in Ujjayinl in di^;uisc and a deserted 
Fire shrine is their meeting place. Vasantaka's task is to 
sec the king and to carry mutual m^ssges. Many of 
iheir accomplices also have become residents of U] jay inf 
under different disguises in the employment of MahSsena 
and their plot is to infuriate a femaJe elephant so that 
UdajTma's help might be sought to pacify it, and then he 
was to mount the elephant and ride away to his capital. 
The first part of the act is at once humorous and 
suggestive, beginning with the entrj' of VidH^ka disguised 
as a mendicant w-orrying over the loss of his sugar-balls 
indicating his non-meeting with Yaugandharilyana** His 
soliloquy dealing with sugar-balls, old hog's bladder, the 
red Goddess, and other seemingly humorous ^ings, 
suggests the disappointment of YaugandharSyapa also at 
the futility of carrying out the original pbt, in view of 
Udaj'ana's love affair, and his message to Vidfltaka to 
that effect. YaugandharSyapa then enters in the guise of 
a madman, and VidOsaka’s outward talk concerned with 
sugar-balls, Indra's elephant, and similar nonaenslcaJ 
matter tries to suggest Vaugao^ariyapa of the neccasit>' 
of the m^ification of their original plan, but the latter 

1 Tlw lulmniiUoiv 0* iHifUW <if Yfiupndliftrtjfmpjj 

RumHiTitfl In vith Df, T. 

fintri-f to Uu IVaJyiii iditim). 
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tLppsrcncly docs not understand it nnd consents to 
YidQsaJ^’s giving out the secret signal to Rumapvanj 
who is disguised as a Buddhist monk. The trio aecioM 
on a retired place for its confabulations and enters the 
secret chamber in the Fire shrine, where its talk be^ns 
in the ordinary language Yaugaitdharilyana states that 
every item in the plot was Quite ready: the mahouts 
were won over; after Itifuriatine the elephant there urere 
to be made loud noises and daszling Bres etc. But 
Vasantaka tells them oF the * love at first sight' sprur^ 
in the mind of Vatsaraja for VasavadattA, and the 
conseauent transformation of the prison-house into a 
sport-chamber, and Udayana's consequent unwillingness 
to act his part in the plot- U day ana's explanatory 
message as to his thinking of the ways and means of 
wreaking vengeance on Pradyota for bis humiliating 
treatment fails to satisfy any one of the three, and it is 
patent to them that the king's words display his lovc-si^ 
condition and also his inability to help them in the 
effective fulfilment of tlveir ploL They, however, can 
do nothing in the matter of Udayana's release without 
his consent, and finally Yaugandharftyapa modifie-s his 
original plan and decides to carry away Vatsaraja dong 
with Vasavadatta, and accordingly makes a second vow 
for the release of both* All the three then leave the 
Fire shrine by different doors as it was la to and people 
had begun to come in the direction of tlie shrine, 
(Act 111}. 

The interlude to the next act presents a humorous 
scene between an intoxicated page, who in reality is a 
spy of Vatsar3)a. There are some Baci^ic songs, 
which may possibly have been commonly used in drinking 
bouts. The page describes how he has P w n e d 
Bhadxavari. After hearing of the escape of Vatsaraja 
with VasavadattH, the page casts away his disguise, 
encourages the Vatsa soldiers by war songs and describes 
the valour of Yaugandhax& 3 ra\>aj whO| how^V€rj is taken 
prisoner of war owing to his sword being cut to pieces- 
AU is stated to be KauiSmbl e^ccept the w^aU ^nd the 
banner. Then enter two warriors announcing the 
capture of YaugandharSyapa and asking the peo^e to 
ke^ aside* Yaugandhararapa Is being carried han<^ 
cumd^ bat he Is neither afraid nor down-hearted* and 
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feels victorious now that his task is accomplished. He 
asks the soldiers not to keep away anybody desirous of 
seeing him. He gives no credence to the news of the 
recapture of Vatsar&ja. Then Bharatarohaka, Pradyota*s 
minister, enters after ordering the untying of the nooses 
that bound Yaugandharaya^a. Bharatarohaka taunts 
Yaugandharftyapa wdth having bad recourse to deceit, but 
YaugandharSyapa replies that he paid him in the same 
coin. Then Bbaratarohaka states that it was not proper 
for VatsarSja to steal away his disciple; but 
Vau^ndhar&yatia replies that it was nothing less than a 
marriage between the two. To Bharatarobaka’s remark 
that Vataaraja’s action when Pradyota freed him from the 
prison was not commendable, Yaugandbar&j'apa’s retort 
is that his master could easily have captured 
even Pradyota; but he magnanimously let him off. 
Bharatarohaka asks Yaugandhaifiyana what his plans 
were about returning to KHusambT after thus insulting 
Mah&sena. YaugandhaHtyapa laughs at the question, 
stating that in view of the accomplishment of a major 
work of cutting dowm the whole tree, lopping the branches 
was a very minor affair. Just then a chamberlain enters 
and brings the present of a gold chalice from Mah^sena to 
Ynugandhaiayapa, who is at a Joss to appreciate the gift, 
as the honour done to a guilty person in reality pains him 
as death. Some noise is h^d behind the curtain which 
proves out to be due to the joy expressed by the whole 
harem at the assurance given by Mahfisena to his queen, 
w ho was going to end her life in grief, that the marriage 
was acceptable to him and that he had decided to perform 
the marriage ceremony of the effigies of the lovers. 
Yatigandhariyana is thus convinced of the bof^a JiiUa of 
the gift and accepts it. The usual prayer in the epilogue 
for the prosperity of the cows, the vanquishing of the 
foreign invasion and the ruling of the whole earth by 
Rtjasiiiiha terminates the play. (Act TV). 

DeviationAj. As already stated, no definite source 
for Bha&a's Udayana legend has been found. In view 
of llie time assign^ by us to Bhasa, neither the 
Brhatkatiid nor any of the Buddhist and Jain records of 
Udayana could have served as the original for Bhisa. 
Though in their original oral forms, the Buddhist and 
Jain accounts may have conformed to the actual historical 
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incidents, the written eecords (which arc not earlier than 
the third and twelfth oentiir>' A. D. reapMtively) contain 
the legend in the most pen'erted versions. Such, for 
instance, are the stories about the teaching of the science 
of taming elephants through a curtain by a so-called 
leper to a lame maiden. There is a difference of opinion 
among confipeteni scholars as to whether Pradyota was 
the ^ng of Avanil or of Magadha. and whether Pradyota 
and Mah^na were the names of the ^me person, owing 
to contradictory statements in the various accounts of the 
legend.' It may, however, be mentioned thai^ Bhi^ 
afonc speaks of the identity of the two* BhSsa differs in 
the genealogy of Udayana, makes Udayana quite 
indifferent in the beginning with regard to his marriage 
with VasavadattS, and uses a real elephant as a ruse 
instead of the mechanical elephant containing soldiers in 
its body. Minor changes introduced for dramatic effect, 
such as the madman's apparel, the meeting of the two 
rival ministers, the proposal to celebrate the marriage of 
the pictures of the two lovers, etc,, are Bh^sa’s own 
creations. We hold that for his Uda^na dramas, Bh^a 
employs the floating mass of tradition handed down 
orally in His time. Though the generally accepted dates 
of Udayana, Pradyota, etc, make them contemporaneous 
with Buddha. Dr. S. V. Ketkar places the former a 
couple of centuries before Buddha's death.' In any case, 
Bhasa is not far removed in time from the central figures 
in the Udayana legend, and we may safely conclude that 
he ha^ his dramas on the oral accounts. 

Type of drama* As already stated. Dr. Win tern its 
mentions the Pratijnd as 'belonging to the Prakar^na type’, 
and Dr. Keith also casts his vote in fa\'our of Prakaraita, 
as according to him, the PratijUd is styled in the 
prologue as a PrnktfrniJiT and it resembles in part that form 
of drama.* But the word Prakarana used in the prologue 
simply means 'dramatic composition ‘ in a generic sense 
( nwrm ) ; and further, *' not a single essential 


1 Cfi U&hoTMiTQ^ pp. I4a-I4tr, aiiiS TAdcnui nr«rtitwt 

ihflrein. J Mah^FiUlm, pp, lAt, 14 tlwuM hm itcitti \n thli 

tlm aSl IJtqluiiimlfnl^ BtiiliUtiH. mnl l7^lLodi» uiuiikDEi4ii]|' 

pnclRiiii pixatBmpo«iu^tp af PndyAlB, llu4dbA. UlmbiiArm, uul 
K«u Uu twcULlf dljHMwiid JrpttifdlVtiirt JfdiaJbatpfl b 

’fwnkiai 41 |riT 49 in &c. rTnanruir fltiftPif u/owfttnaj 

41ib tndiLloiL I Pi^ynu, p. lii ; ^D. p. 101 
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4 I> 


condition of Prakamv^ i® fulfilled by tbe PnatijAd'J 
Dr, Ganapati Sastri names the Praiij^ m a Satihdf 
taking it to mean **awq mipi m13l»T**.* Naiiltdt however, 
is thus defined in t ii e S d h i i y <t d ^ t p it n 
VI, 269-272: ^ 

mfwi f^tTfnr i 

sivinnl 

wT^i5t?wa?i t 

uTi g n ni niik*i T>^»rai h 

«*sr^ n%n: t 

ipft !HF*iT ^^twirma 

^ nmnift mn: «»w > 

ftmiT 3^; U 

Though the drama ia named after Yattgandharayatin, 
Vat f^a rSp is the hero, and VllsavadatU the heroine; 
these two, as also the plot, conform to the requirements 
of a Ndtikd, But in the PratiJUd the yrttih not ka^iki, 
and there are five sandhis; the PratiiAd is not ^inwT, 
with a esqr^Tmi and again the jcalonsi^ of 

co-wives, secret meetings, etc, are not to be met with. 

Dr. Banerji Sastri would term the Prattjiia as 
Ihdmfga* which the Daiarupa (III. 72-75) defines ast 

dtKi Jit 1 

HituiHw f<h wi ^ aii'M-i: <• 


Now aif the above faclora are not found in the PratifAd ; 
t. F., the play does not mainly deal with the hard pursuit 
r M ^ of the hero after a maiden as unattainable as a 
gaxelk (^ ; further, the woman is to be {^tmned 
against her will/ As a matter of fact, l^ or Sf^dra 
which ought to be prominent In a NdUkd or an Ihdmfga 
occupies only a secondary position and is incidentally 

1 Hmfikjwl. Tmm. 4^ SwlirU Ornmt, pp* *8-« m p-K. » JVulW, 
,wq»d •diUon, P. S, e9Biffl«tMr. l/iSOffS, ap> ^ JPpt Mdy 
aaflqltloD ot S*'™ U aimHi to 

i It m**. howwT U tiotai tb»t ilu! JYoliHU vilmiiobV ■aiw* i]» ImI to 
thf defloUlni o( tn IhSmfM la ibM TjuikSJb Md Yitii«iiUaiii»o* tbminh 
^ ^ UHn^ 
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referred to in the Pratijtul, The Ka%^anHiasan%t (p, 322) 
allow* only one act for an Ihdinrga. Strictly speaking, 
as we have already stated, the names of the different 
types of rtipakit^ and upunlpaktis and their dcfinitiDtis are 
post-Bh^sa in time. It may be, as suggested by 
Prof, Dhniva, that in Bhfisa's time all the dramatic 
compositions were known by the generie name “ Nd^aka ” 
irrespective of the number of acts, etc.* It has been 
suggested that the Svapna and the Pratijiid constitute 
only one play and belong to the Prakaraijta type. 
Assuming the works to be one inseparable whole, it 
cannot be classed under a Prakarartat as the plot is not 
of the poet's creation being well known in his lime.* 


Sentiments etc. The main sentiment is the heroic 
( Vita }^ which Dr. Ganapati Sastri specially mentions as 
Bhedat^ra and Yudditavirat interspersed with ocher 
secondary sentiments,* Thus there are the Adbhuta and 
Rauitra rasas in the first act, Hdsya in the third and 
fimtlh acts. By Yaugandharayatia’s supporting the love 
aiTair of his master there is seen a harmonious blending gf 
the Vita and Sr^grfm rasas. 

The drama abounds in various figures, and only a 
few striking illustrations are given below ; 

A beautiful Arihdnitirariydsa pronounces the big 
army of Pradyota lacking in devotion and fixity of 
purpose to be no better than an undevoted wife ( 1. 4) : 

'U ^ 

■urn mt: 


The idea that the earth, if it be well protected and free 
from any breaches of the varttdSramatfharttta, protects 
her own master, if the latter be in danger, is finely 

intsd based on KdvyaUAga 


expressed by Aprastitiapraiatk 
and Parikara { I, 9) i 


a x I Tlia doSitlUim nf * (l* |)int lo b* laaviMiT 

i I, wlw*I kmM U > Rrihuum, 

dt. t^ tUlAlUeo of tl)ii si^ «l»gwliMii in ihia diasWr 

,.»4_ -- -Cf, obbKdhh. irsi.law., |>. XV, * 


uadPT • CSfeiwuWo, (4) Type of 
PratiiM, ueand pL IfB. 
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T%rTT '4R<«(a 11 

The tiiTO vows pronotmced by YaugandharSytiva are 
respectively instances of Riipaka (1,16) and (Jpam^ 
(III. 8): 

^ fTjin H'Atii <w 1 

w fnnw m n 

g * i4 T fi t< inni tnmriifim < 

(It’t fhitwr tiRw ^Watrrti: m. * ii 

This fusion of Art kantaranydsa and 
Aprastut^praiaifisa glorifies the dignity and efficacy of 
hard faboar, empbatically stating that nothing ^ is 
impossible for an energetic person starting on nght lines 
(L 18): 

ijnnHW I 

^nuflTOT: >l4irSTf If 

Contrast this the achieve men ts of MahS^na 
in vanquishing many Hngs, whic^ fail to satisfy him as 
he IS unable to win over VatsarfijuT—expressed by the 
blending of Kavyatittga and Parydyokta (IL 3) t 

im ^«i|T 

n *s mi qRfiWi mmtunsTne 
uuwle ^viieiih fl 

The essentia] qualities in a prospective son-in-law are 
enumerated by resorting to AprastutapraiaThsS (IL4). 
The oscillating mental condition of mothers at the 
prospect of their daughter's marTiage» swinging between 
shame and sorrow, finds its ejtpression in 11. 7, Lllustraiing 
Kdvyeliinga and Apraaluiapraiafiisd^ These two verses 
have been quoted in extenso above, while giving the 
plot of the PratijAd, Other instances are ;—AntundHa 
( n. 1, 9: IV. 10,11); ( IT. 11); Parydya ( I. 8, 

14: II. 14 ; IV. 9, Z2 j; Kdvyaliiiga ( 1- 15 ; III. 3, 7) ; 
Dratdnia (1. 12; IV. 12, 20, 21); ri>im<r (111.4- 
IV. 6, 23). 

Critical Study. The plot of the Praii/Ha has been 
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adversely criticized by some writers. We have already 
referred to Bhamahn’s charge and have proved that it 
does not apply to the Praiijnd.* * Some antUBliSLsaites 
even go to the length of staling that the author of the 
PralipW improved on the plot in the light of Bh^maha’s 
criticism, indicating thereby that the Pratijnd is 
subsequent to the seventh century, later than KftlidSsa 
in any case, and hence can, under no circumstances, 
be ascribed to the pre*KaiidI$an BhSsa.* Now, die fact 
that Kauliiya (4th century B. C. > and A5vaghosa (first 
century A. D,) are indebted to the Praiijda^ coupled 
with the existence of the Svapm, which all ascribe to 
the author of the PfalijUd, definitely before Bhamaha's 
date, directly counters all such assumptions.' Dr. Keith 
pronounces the plot construction of the Svafftui and the 
Pratijnd as ' clumsy * and ' open to cnticisin ' but does 
not illustrate the point from the PratijUd* Dr, Woolner 
doubts the genuineness of the second act, and Dr, Johnston 
dismisses it as a later interpolaiion.' But the act betrays 
the same skilful and delicate handling aa is associated 
with Bhisa, and is necessary in order to present before 
us the true picture of MahSsena and his plans. Further, 
** Acts III and IV form a harmonious whole with Act M 
and give a Jogi^ development of the course of e\'ents 
in a:iiitinuation of Act 11."* To Dr. Woolner, it is not 
quite clear what is supposed to have happened between 
Act II and Act III or between Act 11 and Act IV*'*,' 
hut it can safely be assumed that Udayana was 
convalcaciog under the treatment of MahSsena, and 
YaugandharSyapa in disguiBe had reached Ujjain with 
his assistants, had succeeded in h,Tving secret 
communications with his master, and was planning means 
for his escape in the interval between Act 11 and Act III. 
The infuriation and taming of NalSgirl followed by 
Vai^aja's freedom from prison and his engaging irt 
music lessons are the inten'ening events betw'een Acts 
ni and IV,* 

The Praiijfid "is an essentially manly drama,”* 


, PP- TS-IZ. 1 Ct. Kqpra*TmiU Skifltt, tetr., p^. 

* the *tt«w to ■* J™t htflw Ui> wntiiiT A. D. 

W. T)k^. /fuS, IPOS. pp. STT-SMl « SB, p. lit- I Tfcirtwn llVuWi« 
UhfDt j, p, 4 ; Jtiibaftm, U, Sit. p. m. i S>rDV» TSirtitR 


r-l^, Vatauw t, p. 4 nod*. 
•dJllM, pp. 57H»; 


T Ob «U. p. 4. e Gt. n. iitotii, Pntv*3, ittumi 
% 18, p. seni 
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there being only tu'o female characteis. This drama brings 
out the poet’s power of narrating incidents outside the 
action of the drama very vividly and impressively, so as to 
conjure, as it were, a realistic picture before the audience. 
The graphic narration of the capture of Vatsarilja in 
the 5rst act is an instance in point, lliscni Oscar Wilde, 
jobn Galsivorthy, among the modern piay^wrights, are 
found to employ dialogues efTectively for this purpose. 
The scene between Yaugandbarflya^a and Salaka in the 
first act reminds one of the scene in (Act If, 

Scene 1 } between Polonlus and Renaldo. The domestic 
atmosphere in the second act is pleasantly realistic. The 
first part of the third act is at once huuiorous and 
suggestive. The humour is at times rendered crude and 
heavy by the suggestion involved and by the inconsistency 
in the meaning of the same words used at difTerent 
places.' On die whole, however, the scene is full of fun 
and transparently suggestive. The last act opens ivith a 
humorous scene depicting the toddy shop with Bacchic 
songs. Everywhere there is rapid action. One naturally 
expects to see V'atsaraja and VSsavadattl on the stage 
after bearing so much about them ; but the poet has 
wonderfully kept them off the stage ^ 7 ilhout detriment to 
the interest of the play, thus adiieWng, as it were, the 
staging of HamUl without the Prince of Denmark. 
Another speciality of this play is the fact that both the 
rival parties are satisfied. These two features are to be 
met with nowhere else in the dramatic literature. 

The Pratijnd illustrates Bhasa’s trait of investing 
his characters with the quality of knowing what passes in 
another’s mind by a mere glance: (cf. u Tiuiuth q ^ ggh » 
Pratijnd, p. 25 ; Abh, p. 50 )C Great persons are shoum 
to possess quite a distinct and resonant voice, at once 
pronouncing them to be above the ordinary hin of human 
beings. Cf. wfi ntw wnfrrfT ( p, 60 ) etc. 

The expression wft f T ywrwu inn (which is also found 
in thePff/Jc, p. 100, and Dgh, p. 66) is used in reply to 
statements which the speaker takes to be ridiculous,—cf. 
Pratijnd, pp, 67, 71, 

1 Vi f. nu^iii k" ffYotyAA. •Stllna. [i. GS}, 

(Ilk ^ oa-pitin fib, p, (Ibp p, 73|f, p, ftjmtemiei 

fib, p. Tti CJ. blip lZiLrf>-Hippa< pp. f tt. aIu 

pf. ISHIfi : AvL p. 1 : p. 40 : SaJ|itit p. 9. 
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The follott'ing b one of the few popular songs in 
eulogy of drink met with in this play aJoiie; possibly these 
were the remnants of die drinking songs in ancient India 
( IV* 1,2. pp. 57-5S) ; 

wran gfiff wi ijqin gtifr mgftrnT i 
inT gnii it 

We shall consider the relationship of Bhasa's 
Udayana plan's «*ith other dramas on the subject by 
different dramatists towards the close of our critical study 
of the Svaptui ; we have sufftciently referred to the alleged 
alternative title ‘ VaisitrSjacarita * by which some 
scribes designate the Pratijfid* Great capital has been 
made of the popularity of the third act of the Pratij'tld, 
known as i'Ua$tfrdnka, on the Kerala stage and the fact 
is taken as the evidence of the Kerala origin of the group. 
The portion in the printed text corresponds with the 
actors' versions and fits in tvell with the other acts of tlie 
play. So it is clear diat the Manird7ika forms an integral 
part of the Praii/fid and is not a distinct stage version 
prepared by the actors. The popularity of any drama on 
the Kerala stage cannot be taken to postulate its Kerala 
origin* 

S VAPN AVASA VADATTA. 

Titie. The play receives its name from the vision 
(svaptta ) of Vdsavadaitd which king Udayana gets in 
his semi-drowsy state described itt the fifth act ( Dream 
scene). vasmrnrrwr and arc the tides of 

one and the same play. They are to be explained 
respccrivcly as Mnrai 

iraiijiiinw t and according to 

Dr. Ganapati Sasiri.* Prof. Ray, however, prefers to take 
the title to mean *the drama, the subject matter of which 
is the dream and VSsaradattS.' ( n ) 

as “ it emphasises both die incidents referred to to the 
title.'"_ 

T To rD<L«pftuUldi: ratur^l/aedrifA U wUL to b« Lha caiupci^AtQD ol 
on uwsnt 4i| iJiidi tikiip, Ihm bm bmn «Krni«d BMi^kA 

(mJa,I, B ■ BfHLk^ri Bni iha ficB 

itilm iito/p^nfiJl mi ValMirajwniJi I J^fcwa ^ J gi ii wfawflw ay E&rfmmilE, } 

AfitJmA %h[M idamuptioia, u AJm ibA mnnoLui^uziaiit ^ tba pr^EHMad pnblKKAloa 

^ tbfl rd«tfrf|^riirt tn thm Dfckmihn BhlmU &ifiH ( &>«!. Jd6M, 2. p 14S J. 
i ^ ^ «l***fr- it im (tallr fViInrqi^AciAriCfl i4 why llm 

w » tftlumc* In tbfl DMmw ol di 4 and ib* wwfc In itu f 

lUttfdUion.r 8. « XLVm. ^ 
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Plot. The Svapmt fornix a sequel to the events 
described tn the Pratijfid. After reaching his kingdom 
along witli VisavadaltHf king Udayana began to enjoy 
life and neglected his state affairs which enabled his 
enemies to march against him. One Aruiji had invaded 
the Vatsa kingdom and had conquered a portion of it« 
The ever watchful Yaugandhar&yapa saw that political 
alliance with tiie powerful Magadha king by way of 
marriage was the only effective remedy to set matters 
right and drive out Arupi. But the king wa;a eafcessively 
attudted to Vtsavadatt^, who also would not have liked 
to get her husband married to another woman ; the 
Magadha king, further, would not have consented to the 
marriage of his sister with a married person. So 
Yaugandharflyapa hits upon a plot and takes Vftsavadatttl 
in his confidence and she agrees ^lely for ihe sake of 
the good of her husband. The plan was to send the 
king away to LhvSpaka with his retinue on the frontiers 
of his kingdom (or hunting, and, in his absence, 
to bum ^e royal pavilion. Yaugandhaiilyapa and 
ViisavadatU were to get away secretly from the pavilion 
and the king w'as to be told of tiie death of the two in 
the fire, Yaugandharayapa and Vasavadatta then left 
the Vatsa kingdom in the guise of a Brahmin and his 
sister and started for Rijagrha, the capital of the Magadha 
kingdom. The play opens with V9isavadatta and 
YaugandharSyapa in disguise nearing the Ajratna outside 
Rijagrha. 

When, after the benedictory stanza introducing the 
names of some of the principal dramatis p^once, the 
stage-manager is about to make his speecht he is disturbed 
by some noise behind the curtains. Apparently the 
attendants of Princess Padni5vaii who is on her way 
to the penance-grove, arc asking the public to make way, 
After the exit of the stage-manager, enter YaugandharSyapa 
and Vas^ivadatiil, dressed as a mendicant and 
his sister respectively. To Yaugandharfiyana it appears 
quite strange that people are driven away even from 
the holy hermitage. Vasavadatta feels pained at the 
insult, but YaugandharSyapa consoles her. The 
chamberlain, however, orders the guard not to drive the 
people away. On enquiries, YaugandharHyapa comes 
to know from the chamt^rlain that Princess PadmAvatl 
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is to visit the hermitage to honour the queen-mother, 
and she is to stay there for a night. Then Padraavatl 
approaches with her retinue, and VSsavadattS at once 
feels a Hkiiig for her. Padmivatl salutes the lady-hermit 
(queen-mother]. From Padmavati's maid, it is learnt 
that king Pradyota had sent an envoy for the hand of 
the princess for his son. Padm^vatT then proclaims her 
desire, through her chamberlain, of fulhUing the wants 
of those asking for boons. The inmates of the hermitage 
being all satisfied, none came forward. Yaugandharfiyapa, 
however, presents himself as a suppliant farthi) and 
expresses his wish to keep his sister { rfs,, V^savadatta) 
under the care of the princess for a time, till the former’s 
husband returns. Despite ihe protest of hor chamberlain 
stating the difficalQr involved in keeping watch over the 
ward, princess Padm3.vaU decides to keep her word and 
accepts the guardianship of the Brahmin lady (VSsavadattI 
in disguise) whom PadmSvat! and her retinue take to ^ 
born of a high himily. A Brahmin student from Lav&paka 
approaches the hermitage but is taken aback on seeing 
lames there. The chamberlain assures him and ofTers him 
refreshments. From the student all there come to know of 
the disastrous fire at and the reported death of 

Vaugandharftyapa and Vasa^-adattA therein, of the immense 
grief of the king after his return from hunting, and of the 
minister’s preventing him from ending his life in the fire. 
The ministers, continues the student, then forcibly took 
the king away from LfivApaka as bis life was in danger 
owing to his sorrow, lamentations, neglect of his body, etc. 
The king's extraordinary affection for VAsavadattA appeals 
to all, andin the question of the maid, whether the king 
would again marry, Padm&vatl feels expressed her own 
heart. The student tlien leaves as it was becoming dark 
and Yaugandharayapa follows suit, after bidding adieu 
to PadmAvatT and his sister. The chamberlain then 
announces it to be time for retiring within, and the 
curtain falls after the princess and Visavadatta have 
saluted the lady-hermit and received suitable blessings, 
(Act I), 

The interlude to the next act informs us that 
Vasavadatta is well established in the new household and 
that princess PadmAvaif is enjoying the game of ball 
with her maids and VasavadattS. The main scene opens 
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with PadniSviiii exhausted after a strenuous game 
surrounded by her maids and VasavadatiS:. VSEavadatia. 
jocularly refers lo her red hands as being due to raga 
(red colour or love J, Then by various questions, she 
tries to explore Padtnilvatrs mind and learns that the 
latter is not well disposed towards Mah^sena's son and 
has a regard for Udayana owing to his genuine love for 
VAsavadattl. This is a disconcerting news for VflsavadattB, 
and unwittingly she refers to the hanikome features of 
Udnyann, and explains her knowledge as due to the 
impression of the residents of Ujjain. PadmavaU's 
nurse enters to announce the neivs of the betrothal of the 
princess to Udayana, This is yet another shock for 
V^avadattil, who shows her discomfiture by referring to 
Udayana’s indifTerence and begins to doubt his regard 
for her ; but the subsequent particulars supplied by the 
nurse dispel all misgivings. She tells tl^t Udayana 
had not himself asked for the hand of Padm&vall, but had 
yielded to pressure from Daiiaka. Another maid from 
the queen informs PadmSvati that the queen had sent 
for her as the Kauiukamai\galttvidhi (the ceremony of 
tying the nuptinl thread) svas to be celebrated that ver>' 
day. Vasavadatllt is again stunned, but has to accompany 
PadmavaiT and her maids when they aJt leave to approach 
the queen. “ The more they hasten ”, sa>'s she, *' the 
more is my heart covered as it were with darkness.” 
(Act II). 

The next act opens in the plcasure^garden of 
Padm&vatl the same day. V&savaoattH is the lonely 
occupant there, who has come to ease her grieved heart 
when all the royal household was engaged in preparations 
for the marriage. The thought that her husband is to 
become another's is the poisoned arrow in her heart. 
A maid approaches Vasavadatta with flowers, and requests 
her on behalf of the queen to plait the nuptial wreath 
for Padmivatl’s wedding as she (VSsavadatta) was ' of 
a noble family, aflectionate, and clever'. The maid 
relates her impressions of the bridegroom Lhat he is 
Cupid incarnate without hU bow and arrows. Then 
VSsavadattil sorrowfully begins her work, employing 
profusely the herbs caS\^ avidhavak^ira^ia but excludes 
Mpaiitimardana (opptesser of co-wives) as it w'as 
unnecessary, she says, since PadmavatCs co*wife was no 
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inare< Another matd enters to ask to hasten the wreathing 
as the bridegroom was being conducted to the inner court* 
room. V'asai'adaua hands over the hnisbcd garland 
and the two maids go away. \'asava,dattS also leaves 
the stage full of sorrow to hnd solara in her bed, 
if perchance she could gel sleep and forget her grief. 
(Act III}. 

The action of the next act begins a few days after 
the marriage of Udayana and Padmavatl. The interlude 
opens with the soliloquy of the gluttonous VidDsaka who 
informs of the successful termination of the marriage 
festivities, of the joyous life he is leading at the Magadha 
palace and of the indigestion due to excessive eating and 
consequent sleeplessness. A maid enters to inquire 
whether the royal bridegroom bad finished his bath, as 
flowers and ointments were to be brought fur him after 
his batlt. They both then lea\-e the stage, Vida^ka to 
attend on the king, but only after teJling the maid to bring 
eveiyihing but fo^, as his bowels were playing him falsie 
The main scene opens ivith the entnince of Fadmhvat), 
her retinue, and VSsuvadattS (in the guise of Avantikil) 
in the pleasure-garden to witness whether the iephalikd 
clusters have blossomed. They Bnd the plants and 
creepers in full bloom and after collecting flowers, sit 
doam on a stone-slab and engage in some pleasant chat, 
After a time their talk turns to Udayana, and Padni3.vatl 
artlessly tells Vasavadatti that she was much devotecl to 
Udayana and felt wretched in his absence. In course of 
conversation, Padmavau says she doubts whether 
Vasavadatta had so much r<^rd for her Ixird, and 
Vasavadattl cannot but reply that she had much more 
regard. Asked the reason, Vdsavadattfl refers to her 
elopement for the stike of her husband. The maid then 
aste PadmUvatl to request her husband to be taught to 
play on the lute. PadmSvatl says she bad already spoken 
to him, but, heaving a deep sigh, he had turned away his 
face. She had not repeated her request, and her inference 
from the king^s conduct was that his memory of 
VScavadaiLS tvas still fresh, V^sai'adaU^ feels blessed that 
her husband still cherished her love. 

Tlie king and VidOsaka enter the pleasure-garden, 
the former musing over the happy past and pungenUy 
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feeling the loss of VilsA-vadatt^. Viddnaka tiics to divert his 
mind from the distressing thoughts by referring to 
i’udtnavatt and to the dock of cranes dying in the sky. 
The king sees and appreciates the sight, and PadmdTi'ati, 
her maids, and Vasavadatta also observe the cranes 
appearing like a white garland of kokifttiitiii dowers. The 
lailics^ however, see the king and retire under a bower 
nearby for tlie sake of V'AsavadattA, as she avoided the 
sight of strangers, Vtddsaka approaches the stone-slab 
occupied by PadinS^-atf, and from the plucking and 
giithuring of llowers infers that Fadmilvatl must have left 
verj' recetnly. They decide to sit down on die stone-seal, 
but the scorching heat is unbeiirnble, nnd they propose 
to enter the bower ( which is occupied by the ladies). To 
prevent their entry the maid shakes the creeper, which 
lets loose a swarm of bees, rendering impossible the 
further progress of the king and the jester. They retrace 
their stejis and again occupy their original seats, 
Visavadaua's eyes are full of tears which she explains to 
be due to the pollens of the kdia flowers falling in her 
eyes. VtdOsaka asks the king t Who is your sweeibeait, 
VSsavadatui or PadinSvatt ?'' The king tries to put him 
off by saying that the question was very awkward, and that 
he f i. e,f VidOsaka) was a chatterboK. But VidO-^ika forces 
him to reply* stating that he (i. e., the king) need not be 
afraid, aa, of the two queens, one was dead and the other 
was away. (Tn reality, both the ladies are very near, 
separated only by the hower). The king’s reply is worthy 
of the nobW soul that he Is ; “ No doubt, 1 have a very 
high regard for Padmavatl on account of the sweetness 
of her bguro and temper ; but she has not yet won over 
my heart wliich is still captivated by VjLsavadatta On 
hearing this, Visavadatta feels amply rewarded for her 
trouble. To the maid’s remark that the king is cruel, 
Padmavail retorts by saying that her Lord is sympathetic 
and kind as he still dotes on V'^ftsa^'adatta, The king, in 
his turn, cwtxes the jester to give out his impressions of 
the two queens. VidOsaka, however, is not to lie easily 
fooled thus and praises both, indicating his^ slight 
preference for Padmllvatl as she serves him with delicacies. 
The king is reminded of VftsavadaiiS and his eyes are 
full of tears. Vasavadattl is pleased to hear what her 
Lord says. The jester tries to console the king, but the 
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latter replies that constant recollecttons freshen his grief 
and tears ease the tension. The jester titen leaves to 
bring water for ^s'ashing the face of his tn a s I e r. 
VisavadattS and the maids make their exit unseen by the 
king, as his vision was ol>scured by tears, and Padmitvatl 
nears her Lord to console him. Vidfi^ka enters with 
water and hands it over to PadmAvad saying that the 
pollens of idia dowers had fallen into his master's eyes 
and hence they were streaoiiing with tears. Approaching 
^e king, Vidu^a whispers the same into his ears and 
in order not to pain the young and neu'ly wedded 
FadmavaiT by stating the trutlv, the king gives out the same 
reason for his tears, Vidflsaka announces it to be time 
for the visit of the Magadha king and all make their exit. 
(Act IV), 

In the interlude to the next act ive arc informed that 
Padmhvatl is suffering from headache and that her bed 
has been prepared in the * Sea-Room *. The palace maid 
tells Vasantaka (the jester ) to convey the news to hjs 
master, and then goes to render medical aid to Padmavatl. 
Udayana is again ihc same despondent and aggrieved 
lover constantly doting on Vasavadatia. On being told 
of Padmavatl's illness he at once starts for the Sea-Room 
to comfort her. Vidtl^aka mistakes a garland for a serpent 
in the way. They hnd the Sea-Room without Padm3van, 
and the perfect condition of tlie bed suggests to the king 
that Padmavatl had not occupied the bed ; he awaits her 
arrival on the same bed, and his thoughts again return to 
VSsavadatti. To humour him, Vida^ka begins to tell a 
story but its banning reminds the king of Ujjayinr and 
VftsavadaU£. V^idHsaka'a next story falls on deaf ears us 
the sweet memories of the past lull the king to sleep. 
Finding his royal friend thus, Vidd^ka goes inside to 
bring a cloak. The only companion to the king in the 
lonely room is a flickering lamp. 

At this stage \'3savadattfL makes her entrance on the 
stage to approach the Sea-Room to comfort and humour 
F^dmavat!on being told of her sudden illness. In the 
dim light she takes the person sleeping on the bed to be 
PadmSvatl and, from the perfect breathing of the sleeping 
person, infers that Padmavatl was now all right. In 
order that her conduct may not be taken to be void of 
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cordiality, VSaavadaita lies down on the same bed and 
embraces its occupant. The icing, however, calls out her 
tiame in sleep, and Visavadattk at once realizes her 
mistnkeandisafraid leal her Lord should see her. He again 
speaks In sleep and this convinces her that he wa^ not 
awake. He asks her to speak something, and nnknowingty 
she replies to him. Then in his steep he asks her some 
further quesiions and she replies to him. Finally, in his 
sleep, the king proffers liis hands to ask forgiveness of 
VasavadaIts who thinks of leaving liim, jest she be 
reeognbed. She, however, keeps in position bis liand 
that was hanging hxtse from the bedstead and goes 
away. The touch of her hand slightly revives the king 
who, at once, follows her saying, “ Stop, Vasavadatia 
stop.'* But he strikes against a door and b^omes perfectly 
wide awake. To Va&mtaka, who comes just then, the 
king relates that V^Asavadattfi was alive, hut the latter 
disbelieves him and dismisses it all as being a mere 
dream, an empty nothing. The king tells him all the 
details, as also the fact of his body being still thrilled and 
pulsated by her touch, but all this fails to convince 
Viddsaka, and he asks his master to accompany him to 
the inner quadrangle. News is brought from the 
chamberlain of king Dariaka that Ruma^van, the 
Comm a ndcF'^in •chief of the Vatsa forces, has come with 
a large and well^equippcd army, and the vast army of 
the Magadha king also is ready to help him ; and that 
the king has requested Udayana to make preparations 
for advancing against the rebel Arupi. Udayana then 
leaves to take charge of the attack. (Act V}. This 
is the famous *' Dream-Scene " which gives its name to 
the play. 

The interlude to the ne:ct act opens after the 
successful termination of the war with Arupi and the 
regaining of the Vatsa kingdom. To the chamberlain 
who announces the entry of the nurse of Vaea\'adatti 
and MahUsena's chamberlain to congratulate Udayana 
on his recent gams, the door-keeper tells that Udayana 
is agaiii sorrow, being reminded of Vft^vadattS by 
the recovery of his famous lute, Gho^vait. The main 
scene presents us with the king and VidlL^aka, the former 
piteously mourning Vasavadatta*s loss. The king 
recalls all the blissful memories of the past and addresses 
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the lute ie touching tonee» The messengers from 
UjJayinI are announced and the king calls Padm^LvatL- 
The royal couple is anxious as to what the message from 
mighty MahSsena might be, and PadmSvatl calls 
VSsavadattA’s people her own, Udayana honours the 
ambassadors from his Fatherdn-law, and RaibliySt tlie 
messenger, offers him the felicitations of Mahisena on 
his great victory, Udayana is pleased at the paternal 
attitude of Mahiisena, The nurse of VSsavadaita tells 
that queen AngSra\'att has inquired if all was well there, 
which again grieves Udayana very mneh, reminding him 
painfully of his beloved queen and pupil. Both the 
Ujjayini people console him. The nurse, further, uncovers 
the portraits of Udayana and Vilsavadatt^ sent by queen 
Angara vail which were used in celebrating the marriage* 
ceremony of both after their elopement. The queen has 
requested Udaj'ana to forget his grief by looking at 
VSsavadatta's picture. PadniSvatl wishes to pay homage 
to VSsavadattS, has a view of the portrait, and hnds that 
her new friend Avanttka has features remarkably similar 
to V&savadaita's, She enquires whether tlie portrait is 
an exact replica of VSsavadattS, and Uckiyana replies 
that he considers the picture to be VisavadattA herself, 
PadmAvatl observes that Udayana's patrait also displays 
wonderful likeness and concludes VasavadattA's picture 
to be also' similarly executed. Her face shows signs of 
joy and perplexity. The lung asks the reason of her 
pensi\'e moi:^ and is told about the Brahmin lady with 
similar features kept as a deposit, and also about her 
avoiding the company of males. Just then enters the 
portress to say that the Brahmin from Ujjayini has come 
to reclaim his deposit. The Brahmin is asked to he 
ushered in, and PadmAvatl is sent to bring in AvandkA. 
The voice of the Brahmin {Yaugandharjlyapa in disguise), 
who pronounces victory to the king, appears to the latter 
as familiar but not exactly identifiable. After PadmAvaif 
and AvantikS. enter the stage^ the king states that the 
deposit should be returned in the presence of witnesses 
and the envoys from Ujjayini would serve as witnesses. 
The nurse of VasavadaitS, how'ever, recognises her, and 
thereupon the king asks Avantika to go inside to the 
ladies courL YaugandharAyapa says that it was not 
proper foi a noble scion of the Bharata family to take 
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another hdy by force. The king ihcn desires to see 
the striking simUarlty of form, and orders the veil to be 
drawn. Yaugandbar^yatta then asks for the i'>ardoi> of 
his master for his treaBon in ccmcejiling the c;ueen. 
PadmiivatT pays her homage to V ^ s a v a d a t t a. 
Yaugandh(irayat>a explains his main object in the whole 
scheme to be *' the ^ving of KausambT,” and also tells 
that Rnma^van and all knew of this. The king then 
decides to go with Padmavatl to convey the happy tidings 
of the recovery of VasavadiittS to Alahhsena and queen 
AngHravath The normal Bfitiratavd&yo concludes the 
play. {Act Vt )* 

DeviatiQtis. As already stated, no precise source 
for the Udayana dramas of BhSsa is knowm. Being 
considerably earlier than the Bfhatka/hd, the latter 
cannot serve as the source for Bhasa; and, further, 
Judging from the Sanskrit descendants of the Bfhfffkaihd, 
there seetn to be many differences in the versions of the 
Udayana legend dealt with by both. Prof. Lac6te and 
Dr. Keith pronounce the Brftitikaift4Uof{a^ntgfafta by 
BudhasvamT to be more faithful to the originalbut 
it does not deal at length with the incidents contained in 
the Svapna of Bhasa. Judging from the story as 
preserved in the Kttthdsaritsdgara^ some of the notable 
differences are stated below.’ 

Pradyota is stated to be the name of the Magadha 
king and Padmfivail is his daughter. Vasavadattft in 
disguise is represented as the daughter of 
Yaugandhariyatia, an old Brahmaria and not Parivrajaka, 
and Vasantaka, the jester, also accompanies her and stays 
with her in the Magadha capita] as her brother, a squint- 
eyed BrShmapa. The meeting w'ith Padmftvatl takes 
place in a park and not in the Tapovana. Through 
Nilrada's prediction Udayana is somewhat a^vare of the 
impending calamity, which is to be only of temporary 
duration. There ta no reference to the rebellion of Arupi 
nor to the loss of the Vaisa kingdom. Vatsar4ja comes 
over to Rttjagrha sp^ifically for the purpose of marrying 
with Padmflvatl in response to the invitation from the 
Magadha king, whereas in the Svapno he is represented 
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as having come over to Rijag^rha on some other mission. 
The meeting and reunion with VusavadatU take place 
at L&vilpa^ lifter leaving Magadha, while BhSsa effects 
the meeting in the palace of Datiaka. It seems more 
likely that Bhasa's story contains the historical even is 
from hrst'hand knowledge as he is quite near iti time to 
tjda>'ana. Subsequent writers show Udayaita as a man 
of pleasure, indulging in every sort, of enjoyment, but 
Bhasa's Udayana is an ideal husband. 

Type of Dratnu. The is a ^atak^ with a 

well-known plot, the hero being a king and dkiralalita. 
There is a bye-plot (paidkd) of the marri^e of 
Padmiti"iil- There are a number of praveiakas in this 
play. 

Sentinmiis etc. The main sentiments arc 
and Karuiut. The instances of both —Sambkoga and 
VlpnsUimbha are furnished in the hero's relations 

with reference to PadmSvatf and Vdsavudattfi respecti\'eJy; 
but the Snlgdrur, as will be noted hereafter, is of the 
highest type. VasavadattS's! predicaments as well as the 
Temtniscences of the king are good instances of Karwtm, 
This play being the product of the mature genius of our poet, 
there are found In it various beautiful figures as also a 
number of combinations of tiiem (saimftti) scattered 
at many places. Some stKking hgures are noted below, 
tuid a few instances are given: 


Svabhavokti. (1. 12, 13; IV. 2; V, 3, 4); 

Arihdntaranydsa [I. 11 ; IV- 6, 10; VI, 7,14); /C 4 n*yxr/f>ig(i 
(I. 5, 7, 9j V. 2, 7) ] Smarana (V. 5); Apabnuti 
( V. 3); Amitld ( V, 9); Vi}ama (IV. 6); Anutndna 
(I. I2;V,4). 


Svabhdvokii and 

Virodhdbhdsa: 

*n ^ mil ^ imt 

m fi i(!.Uh 

Vifama and 

ArthdnfamHySsa: 



Upamd, Viiefokti; and 

Vibhdvam: 
WwntafswTrit: qcifl’pprt 

mumV 

at 

Smaraiia : 
wnmswthwftJ ^rrai: 
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t4£Nn *nSi 5-“^ i 

wTwt pWt 

BT9T7QT fS^= tt»4U 

UpatM and 

Arthdntaranyasa: 
nfli^iiNiHV' 

(ifii«if^ 1 

VT«<itei wi; iifiNwiW? 

4nnn%^ n»<5tfl *nwri% iit-nii 

i4/firtjoJkfj and Uiprekfd f 

«m »i^«? < i;i irq«wwl *Tg 
fjT ^unfeiTT^^^twt <nlii?n: i 
gw w 
qw htj qiSaw- 

IIV.Ill 


jTWTwra *nr!i w<*w ii i 
qrwj sig^ 

€tTTT?nrttTf¥i qmq^wi: 


AnumdTta: 

qiH nc T *^ i fn a»infirwi<=ffq^ Rt H i d^Ji i 
^ yi rq^tf i tf l Ti nt igr mn i *«i IU^ .qit 


Arthdntaranyasa and 

Apraslutfipraiamsd: 
Trim Mwjflfn qr qiwii4fii wrqq i 
wsnfudPwVTq gsqH in.*ii 


Critical Study. The Udayana legend has been the 
founuin'-head of much literature—Brahroanical^ Buddhist 
and Jain,—and the Bf'hatkatItdiU>kasamgraha^ the 
Brhatkathdma^jari and the Kathasaritsdgara are among 
the Sanskrit works that deal in detail with the 
history of the Udayana family as it were. There arc 
also a number of Sanskrit dramas on U d a y a n a 
V^atsar&ja. the Raindvati and Ph-iyadariikd attributed 
to Sri Ha rp^ the Unirtddavdsavadatid of .^ktibhadra, 
the Tdpasa Vatsardja of Ananga Harsa or Msnyraja, 
the Vai&ardjacarita of Sfldraka, being some of them. 

The superiority of BhOsa as a dramatist and a 
moral teacher having a perfect sense of the * values/ will 
at once be apparent when we compare his Udayana. 
plays with those of Sri Har^. The later writer has 
changed the characters of Udayana and his queens. In 
the hands of 6ri Har^, Udayana appears as a sensual man, 
a roan of pleasure, a man of pataiigavriti, quite different 
from the constant and devoted husband depicted by 
BbBsa. VssavadattS is also a jealous and high-minded 
wife with Harsa. With all the virtues and good 
characteristics attributed by Bhaa to the lovers, they 
are quite human. It has been suggested that Udayana 
was in roaiity a highly lascivious, passionate king, and 
that Bhasa has based bis play on historical facts distorted 
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in accordance ^ith poUtical exi^ncies.' Judging from 
the other works of Bh3.sa and in view of the date that wc 
have assigned to him, we think that BhlLsa represents 
the true state of adairs. Reference to Arnnt, which is 
not found in any of the descendants of the Bj-haikatha 
which professes to tell the history of Udayana, also confirms 
our view that Bhasa has quite a distinct source for his 
story, which, most probably, was the Boating tradition in 
his day, he being proximate in time to Udayana, 

No one would now seriously maintain that the 
title of the S-oapna 
Sanskrit Series is not 
two are distinct works; 
the authors of those two works. The question has been 
considered at some length earlier in this book,' It is 
certainly more reasonable and rational to assume the 
existence of differeni tectmions of the Hvapna : but, as 
has recently been observed by Dr, Sukthankar. *' the 
discussion has now unfortunately reached the stage of 
dogmatic controversy and it Is extremely unlikely that 
even die most patent proofs adduced to prove the 
authenticity of our S'oa.prujvmavadatta will induce the 

* anti'Bhasaiti^ ' to revise their opinion and to reorient 
their ideas which have now crystallLacd once for all 'V 

The SvaptM has everywhere been acclaimed as * a 
dramatic masterpiece a * profound psychological study.' 
It is the glorious heritage of the whole civiliaed world 
The Svapna depicts the struggle in the soul of 
Vasavadalta who is a loving, self-sacrificing wife,~the 
Indian ideal of a chaste, devoted wife. Padmavail is a 
fitting co-wife to her and Udayana also a deserving husband. 
Dr, Johnston finds the Svapka to be unique in tlie whole 
range of Sanskrit drama id that it " treats the display of a 
single character under the search-light of the theatre as ^e 
real problem for solution,’^ and its author is" the first 
Sanswt author to whom the exact preservation of 

* v^nes the essential of good drama and good 
writingThe last scene in the Svapna^ in which 


^ Ct. Iffl&dituMf, to, f |m. 
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published in the Trivandrum 
* SvapnavUsavadatta," that the 
id that there are two Bbhsas as 
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Va^savad^tta appears on the stage, where her nurse and 
Padmfivatl see her but not the king, is said to show 
defective technique, and Dr. Johnston overrules the 
objection as * without suf)stance ’ on the ground of 
Vasavadatta’s conception of proper behaviour, stating 
further that the exact nature of the arrangement by which 
she was screened from the king's view escapes our knowledge 
now Despite the objectors ’ views to the contrary, we 
think diat a transverse curtain satisfactorily explains the 
situation ; and there is no positive evidence to support the 
view that transverse curtains were unknown to the Indian 
stage. Dr. Barnett pronounces U day ana to be a flabby 
liensualist who h;i3 been unfallliful to Vasavadatta in the 
old days and after her supposed death allows himself for 
political reasons to be alTianced to another Jady for whom 
be cares little or nothing, while he sheds at intervals 
tnaudiIn tears over his first love'V All this cannot be 
applied to Ddayana as depicted by BbSsa. The only 
reference to his being unfaithfal may l>e found in a 
defective reading of tire text ft i (Act V', 

p. 110). Bhasa is certainly not referring to the lady of 
the harem.' And again, his sorrow for the loss of 
Vftsavadatta is quite genuine and touching, and, in fact, is 
one of the main reasons why a ilainc ot love was kindled 
in Padtna van’s heart, and he certainly cares for 
Padmavail.* Dr. Barnett’s objections may well be directed 
against Udayana aa portrayed in the Brhaikaiha versions. 
The tl'mdu readers will at once realize and appreciate the 
sterling worth of PadtnAvatr’s character, which ts rather 
difficult for the Western critics to understand. In fact, 
Gh^sa intends to place before the spectators the ideals 


T Mtli. SJ>. T Jla: Wpolnm ant) &Rtp. J'tow, 

VmK I. G9 lilt Jsho^iiu, tl. 69, f.90. 1 fiSOjT, S, p.375. % liu 

tC'Kla gin Uis mUug u PE.it brttEg In #>1 0i»l n i rr a 

liiB Etnmcjtli lU tbo ( II. 6, 6S-6S). Uut Uil^ it Pbi^lliUitjr 

tunwurtd 111 f taw trf tlM EhprBeiPftattkEi' •Pt)gtii!<l Uj DltSH Ui L'dpjKqA la nnlnul hi 
Ukmp MPOCIaUit iUni ttlfn Lba I/i'IwOmIM pup li* ilMitaiiibiiite. ablpp.'t «Mi 
L a pi.il inu tWitAbd (teetfclf iWintiiod k) VlMvii^Uiand Itian ii no niJtnnM 
tv lUi 1^ lUtii^’* UdajM* dimuip*. Tbp ictlt Pt thf piarUiitilPi (loliil 

Plipppit to Ita ocxTupt; It DIPT te trBQpiptPd w “ Atp ]vii pal la tahtd of Uu 
dMUIpUan tliPi t iumI ^ llonniul*) t" 9 Cl ihn SHcrttEttciIl el t;iU««tiP'p 
pnirew trn ibolmcit Vlaniidattp If Oi« BatliKMiOifi BS-Sl); pIm h.lp 

Im nail Ici bftf (It, I. ft, T; V. 1. ft j pp. 109, ISO-IAI: VT. 1, t, 9). Ik 

p. 4t. -b ihm iMon r*ilfidiT*U win lu hmi. Th4l b^^nptlof 

p4^ibT%u iirUi ty fitfw ftft— 

^ ^ ft I aUo tx^ a. 0: p W: v, 




of jxsiygiimous marriages which were common in those 
da>'s. Takiiig things as they are* is not Padmavatl's 
character troe to life and fit to be copied by the junior 
consorts 7 She accepts the senior qiiccn as her elder 
stater, and to an Indian wife the carrying out of the 
wishes of her Lord cheerfully oonstitutes the sole 
Dhurma, assuming of course the husband to be well 
grounded in moral and religious duties. 

This drama exhibits the poet's powers of narration 
through dialogues, the student's graphic description of 
the incidents after V'^savadaita’s reported loss being an 
instance in point. There arc tivo acts in this play without 
a single verse. There is no waste of energy in describing 
events. Everjthing is dear in a Hash. Action is the 
main thing in the Sva^tta^ and the poet has given no 
time for the love to grow between the newly wedded 
couple. There are a number of beautiful scenes in this 
play, but two of them stand quite apart being anparaJJeled 
in Sanshdt drama. The scene in the Framada Vana 
under the icphdltka bower minutely [>ortra3rs the 
sentiments of Udayana, Padmilvatl and Vasavadatta, tlie 
king being unaware of the presence of the two ladies, and 
Padmiivatl being in the dark as to tim identity of 
Vasavadatihit brings forth the inner workings of the 
minds of the three in their true light. The whole scene 
is full of dramatic force and tension. It presents us with 
the ideals of polygamy, The struggle in Udayasa's mind 
between his old love tor Vasa^'adatt:S and his new love 
for Padmll^^tT is beautifully expressed. The scene Is 
comparable to the third scene in the fourth act of 
Sheridan's ^Seftoot for Scandal*^ which is called the Screen- 
Scene. 

The dream-scene in the fifth act from which the 
drama receives its name and in which the vague belief of 
the king that V§savadaitA is ative is turned into conviction 
by the dream and the touch of her hand is very delicately 
executed. The scene reminds one of a aimihir one in the 
Wm/er'a TaU (Act V, Scene 3) where Leontes faces the 
statue of Hermione. 

.As the drama mainly deals with the feelings of 
Vilsavadattii, an ideal woman under cruel circumstances, 


1 SiMijw. Jlct IV. pp. TT'^. 
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reference may a!so be made to Acts 11 and I It, On the 
occasion of Padm^vatl's marriage when V&savadatt^ must 
not weep though she cannot help it, she has no sympathizer 
to share in her sorrow and lessen it; and again it falls 
to her lot to wreathe the garlands for her co^wife.' None 
but a master artist could draw these scenes with such 
supreme delicacy and sldlh These acts arc comparatively 
ver>’ short and one is tempted to infer that some 
condensation has been made subsequently and that the 
tejct is not well preserved. The poet has really shown his 
talent, judgment, sense of proportion and knowledge of 
human psychology and of the stage, in separating these 
two scenes into dilTerent acts though the later follows the 
earlier one quickly in time. 

The Svapna, as said by Mr. Meerivarth, is 
‘essentially feminine' as compared with the PraUjUa, 
which is ‘ an essentially manly drama As observed 
earlier, Bhasa aims at direct uninterrupted action, not at 
plot construction or characterization. Everything ia 
subordinated to action, fn the Praiij^ the action is 
eztemal, whereas in the Svapna it is mainly psychological. 
With regard to characterization the poet seems to have 
concentrate his attention on portraying VasavadattI; 
the other characters, though well drawn, serve only as a 
sort of background, emphasizing some facet of her 
character. Padm&vaU, the lovely, kind and merry maiden, 
serves as a sharp contrast to the sad and suffering 
V^vadattfi of mature years. 

No reference ja found except in the Svapna to the 
rebel Aroni who is said to have usurped the Vatsa 
kingdom and was subsequentiy vanqui^ed by Udayana 
with the aid of the Magadha Idng. Har^ probably copied 
the name from Bhasa, Nothing ts practically known 
about this Arupl, and Mr. Soman hazards a guess as to 
Arupi's being a forest king or a Persian.* Mr. Deb also 
indicates Persian menace to the Vatsa kingdom.* 
Dr Bhandarkar, on the other hand, presumes him to have 
been a king of Kosala/ 

The word ' vismita ' in the sense of 'ptoud' appears 

1 SiaQHM. FP. 4S. t /jsn, U. f. S6T, | BhJoa't w([rk«,r[««tU 

tnimilian, Ibtr., 4 lASB, Ura. p. SiQ. f Odm. L«cl., IBIS. 

p. CS 
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in the Bvapmt (I, 3 : VI. 4) in common with the Pane 
(p, 28) and the Dv (p. 12 ), 

Vatsar&ja utters the prufouttd truth of the rareness 
of gratitude: 

ei fiiwri; i 

mrfr: gwtn siA hrgmu i q fim: 

The following doscription of the Tapovana reminds 
one of a similar verse in the Bdkuntala : 

flU ipnt%*n: I 

i|1^ SifiMnSt iityra»n»wflwnq1 

The lute reminds the king of its constant companion, 
the queen, and he breaks out into the following utterance, 
the verse touching a very pathetic note : 

I f 

^ gut I 

The various facts in connection with the sunset are 
enumerated in I> 16 ; 

wnr tmtW: n iw m qm s i gftaq! 
uOyiilynift b 1W?% ^ gBrtsrsi 

friimlw 

This description of the dock of cranes flying in 
the sky is most apt and natural, supplying us with the 
fusion of Upatnd, (ftprekfd ^dSvabhdvokti: 

qEsvTvet e finwf w Sfliesl e 
fSvufftel w 

feunmiHUi iiv.ti 

cAkudatta, 

TiiU. The hero of the piece is named Clrodatta and 
hence according to the rule that mft»Mneiwti an w T i ro o nt^ » 
{Sdhityadarpa^a. VI. 143) the piece is also called the 
Cdmdaita. 
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PJo/. The place of action is L'jjain. The play 
begins abruptly without any sort of beriedictofy stanias, 
by the speech of the stage-manager who employs Prakrit 
contrary to the well-establislied practice, The stage- 
tnacager is tired and hungry due to his morning walk and 
finds preparations made for a right royal dinner at his 
house. To his queries the mistress jestingly replies that 
every thing was ready—in the market. She then teUshtm 
of her new vrata called AbhirOpapari and asks him to 
invite a poor Brahmapa for dinner He goes out and 
secs Maitreya, the friend of the hero, and invites 
him saying that, in addition to a sumptuous dinner, there 
would golden dakfttja ; but Maitreya declines tire 
invitation and the stage-manager goes out to find another 
Brahmapa. Then Maitreya indulges in a long soliloquy 
which informs us of the former opulent drcumsiances of 
C5nidatla who is now reduced to poverty. Maitteya 
used to dine out in order not to burden his poor friend. 
Now he is on his way to deliver to the hero his jasmine- 
scented garment. Then follow dialogues between CSrudatla 
and hfaitreya, in which the former dilates on the woes 
of poverty, his changed circumstances and atmosphere and 
his friend tries to sootlie and comfort him ; and the hero 
finally says that, fnimg fonunaie in having a noble wife, 
and a constant friend, he is certainly not poor. From the 
other aide of the stage are introduced the lourtesan 
Vasantasen^, pursued by Sak^, the brother-in-law of 
the king, and Vita, his attendant. It is night and 
pitch-dark; the street is deserted, and both the men 
declare their intention of kidnapping her. In her fright she 
c^s out to her sert'ants and Sahara ridicules her. She 
gets no response and decides to protect her person 
hCTseU. Vita and &klra try to terrorise her into 
submission by showing their weapons, in reply to V ita, 
who says that being a courtesan she should treat all alikoi 
VasantasenS retortB that she desires connections with 
gentlemen only. The villain unwittingly gives out that the 
back-door of the house of CSrodatta, who was the object 
the love of Vasantasen&, was nearby. This information 
puts Vasantasena in better spiriu. She feels along the wall 
in darkness for the door of the house, gives her pursuers 
the slip, and awaits her chance at the door. At that 
precise moment the hero sends out his maid Kadanikt 
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to offer oblations to the motlier goddesses at the cross* 
roads, and Maltreya accompanies her with a lamp. No 
sooner do they open the door than the courtesan puts 
out the lamp, effects her entry into the house, and stands 
In a corner in front of die hero. The maid is mistaken 
for Vasantasena by Sahara, and he and the Vi^ harass 
her. Maitreya comes to her rescue, and through him 
SakAra demands that Cilrudalta ^lould deliver 
Vasantasena to him ( Sakara) or else there would ensue 
a never-ending enmity between them. In the meantime 
Cflrudatta takes Vasantasena for his maid and asks her 
to carry his garment inside. She accepts the garment 
bat stands still, being unaware of the inner apartments 
of the house. Csru^tta, oviing to his inferiority complex, 
inrerprets this immediately as an affront by his maid, 
but Maitreya and Radanikil enter just then. Maitreya 
delivers the mess.age of ^kSra, and Vasantasena comes 
forward and claims protection. MuLual apologies follow 
between the lovers. Stating that she %vas pursued for 
the sake of her ornaments, \'asantasena deposits them with 
the hero. Despite Maitreya's protest, Carudatta accepts 
the deposit and entrusts it to the care of Maitreya who 
arranges w'ith Radanika that she should be the custodian 
on and the next day, and that he would take charge 

of the deposit on The hero then asks Maittej'a 

to escort the courtesan home without any lamp as the 
moon had by then dooded the streets tvith its light, 
( Act [). 

The next day her maid asks Vasantasena who was in 
a thoughtful mood the reason thereof. In the course of 
their conversation it comes out that Vasantasenft has set 
her heart, contrary to her profession, on a poor Brahmin 
named Cirudatta, and that In order to make him easy 
of approach to her without impairing his selbrcspect, 
she has deposited her ornaments with him. Suddenly 
a shampooer rushes in and asks for protection 
from his creditor. He tells Vasantasen^ that he was 
bom at Pa^iiputra but had to leave that place through 
his ill-luck, and had to cam his livelihood at Ujjain as 
a shampooer. He served with a rich man, but was at 
present unemployed owing to the changed circumstances 
of his master. Then he took to gambling for his living, 
had lost ten gold coins herein and was being pursued by 
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the master of the gaming hous^e. It transpire that his 
master was none cjse than the connesan's love r, 
Omdatta. She then pays off the dues of the shampooer 
who requests her to keep him in her employment; 
but she cleverly puts him off, and iso he leaves with the 
intention of renouncing the ivorld. 

Some noise is then heard from outside and 
KarpapOraka, a pge of VasautasenS. rushea in with llie 
&tor}' of his valour in saving a monk from the clutches 
of a mad clejihant, and says that his mistress had 
missed the sighL The whole crowd, he continues, 
cheered him, but none save a noble person thought of 
rewarding himt The noble man felt for his ornaments, 
but finding none heaved a sigh, and printed his upper 
raiment to him in appreciation of his bravery. 
The page did not know the name of the person, hut 
sa 3 rB that just then he was passing by the road outside. 
The courtesan and her maid go to the balcony of the 
bouse to have a glimpse of the benefactor who proves 
to be C^rudatta. (Act It). 

The next day Ctrudatta returns home with his 
companion late at night from a concert. The hero 
approvingly speaks of the music and the singer. After 
washing the feet, both enter the house and prepare to sleep. 
Radanika entrusts the casket of ornaments to the care 
of Maitreya. Clmdatta is drowsing but Maitreya 
continues his chatter, and hnaJty both fall asleep. A 
short while after, Sajjalaka, a Brahmin thief misled by 
the gi^d appearance of Carudatta's mansion, bores a 
hole into^ one of its outer walls, f ie realizes that his 
action is immoral, but he has to do it {In order to obtain 
money for securing the freedom of his lady-love 
MadanM who was tire maid of Vasantasena ). Entering 
the house, Sajjalaka finds that the occupants are fast 
asleep and that the owner is a poor man. So he thinks 
of retracing his steps when Maitreya, In his sleep, delivers 
the box of ornaments to Sajjalalm, dreaming that he was 
handing them over to C&rudatta. Sajjalaka goes off 
with the booty and the morning trumpets are sounded. 
Caradaita's maid discovers the hole in the wall and 
Maitreya boasts of his prudence in giving the ornaments 
to the hero at the right moment. But Carudatta guesses 
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the true state of adkirs atid is worried at the loss of the 
^aments and tlic consequent hint on his character. 
His wife, on Jeno^ving of the theft, sacrifices her pearl*- 
necklace In order that it may he used as compensation 
for tJie lOK sufTered by the courtesan, under the euLse of 
a gjfl to a Brahmin. The hero is deeply touched, feels 
much grieved to accept such help from his wife, but 
seeing tliat his refusal will pain her a good deal, lie 
ac^pts it and saying that the necklace is not the 
^^Jue of the omainenis hut of the trust with which 
the courtesan had deposited her valuabJes, dispatch^ 
Maitreya to VasantasenS with tlic pearl-necklace. 
(Act HI), 


The next act opens with the Iove*]orn Vasantasenl! 
and her tnaid, the former wrih a picture-board and 
engaged in painting the figure ti Cirudatui as he was 
Steen on the previous day when the cfephani had run 
amok. The maid finds the picture quite life-like and 
compliinents her lady's iover as cupid incjimate. Another 
maid approaches from Vasantaseng's mother with 
ornaments and a message to wear them and proceed in 
the carriage awaiting at the door On learning that the 
viiJain Sakata had sem the ornaments and the carriauc 
Uie courlesan rejects them, and dismisses the maid to 
inform her mother that she would adorn herself when 
pmg to Cfirudatta. SajjalaVa, the thief, then makes 
his enyy, referring to his vile deed and stating that he 
needed money to buy freedom for his beloved Madanikfi. 

her aloud and they both engage in conversation, 
\asamasena oyerheariog them after finding that it 
Sajjalaka places the stolen ornaments 
which both the ladies recogniae as belonging to 
Vasama^a. He further tells Madanikfi of his crime, 
andtheladiesare relieved to hear, after knowing it was 
Carudatta’s house which Sajjalaka burgled, that none 
was injury. Sajjalaka suspects some ill motive in 
Ma^nikfi, but after knowing the true state of affairs 
realizes the full import of his guilt and seeks MadanikW 

fiim to approach Vasantasenfi and 
return the jcwdlery'm the name of CSrudatta. She then 
a^s him to wan a while and goes to announce him to 
fn? Meanwhile another maid enters and 

informs Vasantasenfi of the arrlt'al of a Brahmin from 
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C&rudatu. He ta much woadcr-strQcfc at the royal 
tnanfiioTi of VasanuiseoS who greets him and pays him 
ait respects. Then he delivers the pearl-neddace to 
Vasantasena, saying that Carudatia had lost I h c 
ornaments pledged by her in gtiixkbling and in exchange 
had sent the necklace. She wavers for a moment, but 
accepts it asking Maitrej'a to inform C S r u d a i t a 
accordingly. Maiireya then leaves thinking^ slighny 
of VasantascoS, MadanikS. then enters wytrig that 
a messenger from Girudatta had arrived. The messenger 
is duly received and he gives the ornaments to 
VasantasenS. suting that CBxudalia reinmed mem as 
his house was unsafe. She asks Sajjalaka (for it is 
he who has presented himself as Camdatta's messenger) 
to give them back to Ca.nnlalta, which he declines to do; 
so Vasanlasena says he must have stolen them from 
Cirudatta. This greatly unnen-es the burglar. Then 
Vasantasena orders a carriage to be made ready and 
calls her maid MadanikS. The maid is loaded with 
ornaments from Vasantasent. Hearing that the carnage 
was ready Vasantasena lovingly embraces her maid 
places her hand in that of her burglar lover, asking him 
to many hia beloved, as she was now rendered AryS. Alt^ 
the couple had left, Vasantasenil calls another maid and 
tells her everything, wondering as if all that a 
day-dream. The maid replies that an Amtidiika 
Saiaka had teen staged as it were, Vasantas^a 
then prepares to visit Cftrudatta with the necklace, but 
finds the sky overcast with clouds threatening a 
storm. This makes her impatient and she at once 
proceeds to her \oycf. The play suddenly ends here 
wthoQt any epilogue or anything suggesting its close. 

(.\ct IV). 

Deviations. As indicated above, while considering 
tlie sources of the plays no precise source for the Car ivas 
found, and hence wc are not in a position to show ine 
exact contribution of ihc poet to the storj' as be got it. 
The broad outlines of the plot were possibly taken ready 
made by the poet fekara with all his eccentricities, 
mannerisms etc, is the special creation of our poet, and 
Sddraka earned the typo to perfection. As regards the 
polilicaJ bye*plot that is found in the Urcch (which will 
be considered in a short note later on}, we talie it to 
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have been added by the later writer ; ihe revolution is not 
at all necessary for tlie development of the plot. U is very 
loosely connected with the main story in the Mfcch. The 
first reference to tlie political episode comes in the second 
act of the Mfveh : iirWrot 

firgi^iw rrat i ^i tww i JgC t 3ni«ragn^^i 

ftfwfN trv i (p. 41) and later on SarvilaJca ivhile 
going home with Madanika learns of the incarceration of 
Aryaka by Palaka (Act IV, p. 77 ). If these references 
are omitted altogether, the major portion of the 
sixth act, the whole of the seventh act and the 
concluding portion of the tenth act in the ^frcch are 
eliminated, there remains no trace of the political 
episode without any detriment to the development of the 
dramatic action.’ It can easily be separated from the 
main stor^', and credit must be given to the author of 
the AJj^ch for skilfully welding the two tinconnecLed 
epi^des together so ,as to create the impression of a 
harmonious whole. Sarvilaka is the only weak link 
connecting the main plot with the bye-plot and it is his 
joining the party of Aryaka that enables him to show his 
gratitude to Vasantasenit for her obligations. According 
to Dr, Charpentier, the PsJaka-Aryaka story is absolutely 
unnecessary and ser^’es no apparent purpose in the 
drama,* 

Type of drama. The Car belongs to the Praiara^ia 
type of drama which is thus defined in the Sdhitya- 
darpaifa(Vl.Z24-226). 

mrwlwnmhnt 'iftmWRWi ii 
snfitwi fwm mfqfssT * 

*it js: * 

The plot has been taken from the popular store or may be 
supposed to have been the poet’s invention; the characters 
are ordinary people of the world. Love is the principal 
senttment. The hero is a Brahmin following the 

E rofession of a Vapik, dhiralaUia in natorc and fallen on 
ad days. There are two heroines a iutajd and a veSyd. 


1 a ciiiiw>ui«t./JLfj, 191^, FP. s /naj, laas, ^ oco. 
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Vila and ^kS^ra arc to be met ivhh. T1\c Shdvaprakd&ana 
enjoins that the huhtja heroine should employ Sanskrit, 
hut the VadhQ^j in the Car speaks in Prakrit,* The 
number of acts is required to be from five to ten, but the 
existence of the lesser numi>cr (triV, only 4) in the Car is 
to be Justified on the ground tlnit the Cdr, a.s wc have it, 
is a fraj^ment and that its sequel contained at least three 
more acts.^ 

Senthttenis tic. Love, of ooursCj is the main 
sentiment, the lovc^lhiir between Sajjaluka and MadanikS 
serving as an C//)tTW^irnaJf<i; but other sentiments also 
occasionally occur. Thus, for instance, pathos is furnished 
by the poverty of the hero, the condilson of VasuntasenS 
at the bands of the villain, and her tove-lom state in 
separation from CtlrudaiUi. TUc scene of house-breaking 
at night is an instance of wonder. But the peculiarity of 
the Car lies in its humour which is supplied by Bha.sa*s 
masterpiece. SakHra. The major part of the praise 
showered on Stidraka for the creation of ^kSr4a nosv justly 
belongs to Bh^aa. “ From farce to tragedy, from satire 
to jmthiM sii 3 *s Dr, Ryder, “ runs the" story, with a 
breath truly Shakesp^rean". As regards humour, 
Dr, Ryder says: ** Sfidraka's humour is the third 
of his vitally distinguishing qualitJos. This humour 
has an American Qovour in its puns and in. its 
situations"/ 

The phenomenon of moon-rise Hooding the dark 
streets with light showing ihe rays as streams of milk from 
the lieavens is f>eautifutly expressed by the fusion of 
Upamd and Rupttka ( I, 29) J 

ff mrtf ; 

jufHsrtHfKlt rramntrOni t 
f?dmf*rmnr£*t <*nni w dhr 
f»njw 'ilt 9 nf^ II 

Similarly the setting of the moon is effectively 
described later on (HI. 3 ) by another Upamd comparing 


J ^6. 4i0i, |i-11^ liu 10 J ; 

HI XVHI. ^]00; UOS, 

IS. vp. ITR: IfflJskiKl. r^juwf r^jT f Ot- 

dam jtp ISl-LM ll|4 rafumiL^ %hof9 W^dtwr damp, 

Vcil^ I, p. T3. 1 Tiw ljUiU €mff H08, Tul, U. Intin. 
pp. XVUJ^ XXU- Hm kiaiu4iuaiU nlM to e^nka liit apt^jr lo Bfciliw, 
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the arch of the moon disappearing in darkness trith ihe 
t»isk of a wild elephant out for bath gradually entering the 
waters t 

nnt i 

fmmnmw e^fipwt 

11 

Bhflsa's patent simile of the flash of lightning 
in the clouds is seen here associated with the AHumdna 
(1. 18):* 

n irew 

wt If 

*Fu<i S4^wi% e II 

The lute is finely compared with a female companion, 
pastime, wife, and co*wife, which supply os with Uiamd, 
Rupaka and ^Uiiijyokti (Uhl); 

i^rgmn 

*nNtTl^diwi ifnlr I 
^nt 3 irmi I fafsns^ n't# ii 

Cfirudatia^s observations on poverty are full of 
profound truth esepressed in a number of figures. The 
condition of a rich man fallen on evil days is stated to be 
like a dead man having a body f 1. 3 —UPavtd and 
ViroUhdbhdsa) i 

9"^ if 5!^[T»^3*pi wWTt 

et eifit riripit 
i^e: ft ihefit u 

Similarly, 1,2 is an instance of Parydya, L 5 o| 
Kdvyaliiiga and Virodhdbltdsa, and 1.6 of Karakd 
Dipaka. 

AHutndndlamkdra, at which Bhisa is a master' 
hand, is found in the description of the condition of 
a man in deep sleep (III. 13), which also illostrates 
Satnuccaya ? 

1 r«r alallBf CjMMtai cf. an, Vt. iO: II. T| Dv.r. «V I for 

iitiuniaa, I. is; Vtr gwrfii ( iv.li, ). ; 
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nnr af»95 «T«qiRfnviN^i 

tfinftifinfifSwT •* ^f*rp?!t 

In ^ wis^yHi It 

Some of the notable figures are: Upnmd and Vipr^^d 
([11.4) describing the effects of sleep; Upipnd and 
Kdvyaliiiea ( I. 17) % Kdvyaiinga and Utprek^d (I. 21); 
2ki0pa Xm.2)\Parik<tra ( HI. U, IV. 4); Uthkha 
(£11.11); Arthdntaranydm (III. 15, IV. 6)j Upamd 
(I. 9,11,26, 27; III. 5, IV. I, etc.). 

Many of the prose passages given as $uhhdfi1<ts 
towards the end in an appendix serve as instances of 
Arthdntaranydsa, Aprasiulaprataihsd, AnyokUt Dr^{dnta^ 
etc. 

Critical Study, In an earlier chapter we have 
considered the relationship between the Car and the ftfrech 
and have answered some of the contrary views and 
criticisms on the Car. 

The opening scene presents before ns a pathetic 
picture of poverty prevailing in Ujjain, which is efTeciively 
contrasted with the subsequent scene immediately following 
in which ^hSra, Vi^ and VasantasenS figure, depicting 
lewdness and looseness of character, In the whole of the 
first act we have alternating situations. The passion rises 
to a high pitch and is then relieved by a lighter touch. 
Moral character and lewdness, pathos and humour, 
poverty and riches, appear by turns. Similar devices 
have been used by the poet, as already observed, in a 
number of p]a>'s of this group. The scented garment 
introduced in this act, like the bark garments in the 
Praiimd, is requisitioned later on for a different purpose. 
In the second act of the Car, Karpapflra, a page 
of Vasantasena, brings in the same garment, which 
he has received as a gift from Cfirudatta, and the 
garment serves to enhance the love of Vasantasend for 
Cs^rudatta. 

The second act opens in the courtesan’s apartments, 
where she has a calk about her love with her mai^ The 
introduction of the shampo^ fans love’s Brc kindled in 
the heart of Vasantasenfl, which receives impetus towards 
the close of the act where the elephant is introduced to 
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emphaaise the charitable dtsposHion and generosity of the 
hero. 

In the beginning of the next act) we are confronted 
with a light aflfair and humorous talk' after the hero 
returns from a concert; the burglar, however, supplies 
senoosness, which ts at places relieved by Maitreya. The 
noble traits in the character of ttie hero and his wedded 
wife are brought out with a few masterly touches. 

The hnal act p^nts the heroine portraying her 
lover, and her mother intending her to sell her charms 
(or money. It also develops the Madanikil-SajjaJaka 
bye^plot, apparently ending with their pro^sed marriage. 
Slaitreya's entry with the pearhnecldace iniensifies 
Vajsantasena's longing for Camdatia and the thunder¬ 
storm makes her passionate and she proposes to set out 
to meet him, but the play suddenly comes to a close at 
this iioiiit/ 

The play is unique in Sanskrit liieranire inasmuch 
as, contrary to the general trend, the heroine is portrayed 
as making advances to the hero, proclaiming her love to 
her maids, etc. Bhasa thus may be said to be cacepilonaJ 
in not following the convention with regard to the love- 
adair between the hero and the heroine, tn which the 
maiden has to restrain the course of her love from being 
ventilated; and it is the hero who generally begins love- 
making This modem look about V'asantasenl is perhaps 
due to the fact that the heroine belongs to the courtesan 
type ; with all that, however, Vasantasen& is depicted as 
virtuous, beautiful and steadfast, worthy to be ranked with 
other heroines of high status such as ^kuntala, Sltii, 
Malatl. etc. 

As correctly stated by Dr. Johnston, the dialogue in 
the Cilr, as compared with the Svaptta and is 

" crisper, wittier, more idiomatic, with sharper outlines, the 
conversation of a cultured gofthi refined to a high degree.” 
But we do not contribute to his next statement that it 
deals with the ” exterior facets of Iife....nDt the hidden 
life behind How smoothly are we acquainted with the 
love at first sight in the mind of Vasantaseni and its 
gradual deve iopment by delicate touches! The characters 

1 Cf. WoaliHr uJ SuMll, TlpirtWi JVitssniOw Voi. j, p. 7S, 
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are certainly individuals and not types, and the general 
impression produced on our mind after reading the 
Cdr shows the working of the same master-hand that 
produced the and Praii/Ha (and the whole cycle 

of the Trivandrum Bhasa plays). 

Dr. Keith denies to the characters in the Mfcch 
{which is but an espaiidcd version of ihe CHr so far as 
the first four acts go) the ap^>eUation of the " citizens of 
the world ” which was first applied by Dr. Kyder,' To 
Dr. Keith they appear to be * redolent of Indian thought 
and life ”/ The cosmoppliian nature of the Car will be 
apparent if we compare ^kS-rut Maitreya and MadatiikS 
for instance, with llie characters in the SdkuntaitJ, Mdiaii- 
Mdditavn and other Sanskrit dramas. No doubt Bhasa 
could not cast off and entirely divest himself of dw! Hindu 
thought and life, and a careful observer will certainly find 
pieces echoing typically Indian feelings. That doos not 
detract to any extent froin the merits of the “ citizens of 
the world 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the jto/iVicn/ 
fctfo/uliort, which we only in the JfrccA. We have 
already indicated that it is very loosely connected with the 
main atorj*. Carudatta and Vasantasena arc not directly 
connected with the revolution. The only character that 
figures in the main plot and the sub-plot is, as previously 
stated, Sarviiaka (Sajjalaka in the Cor). Even before 
the discovery of the Car there were critics who had drawn 
attention to the extraneous relation of tlie political episode 
with the plot of the Mfcc/t.* The revolution is not at all 
necessary for the development of the main story *. the 
swapping of the chariots could have been effecie<i without 
bringing Arya^, and Cfljudaita ‘3 innocence could have 
been proved without !>arviIata'B intercession, by the 
rcappeanince of Vasantasena. The political intrigue runs 
on parallel lines with the main action and not along with it 
and hence the second half of the ^ff‘€ch (via*, Acts V*X ), 
in the words of Dr. Charpenticr, *' is partly spoilt by the 
contaminatian of two subjects that stood originally in no 
relation whatsoever to each otherBut to the 


1 eta* c*rt. Ifitt., p.. XVJ. t 50, p. 139, t Ktwto, 

hU* llAmkl liitJ.. pp. K^rtlw, LittU r"rW C«rf* iHtf., 

r niiu iftu, p. is. * vm. j. mt. 
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contemporary public when the poliiical revoluitoos were the 
order of the ^y, the interweaving was certainly interesiinK 
as they could appreciate it and it did not mean bad 

on the part of Sfldraka in the eyes of the spectators of 
those days. 

There has been quite art amount of apeculaiiou 
among orientai sdiotais as to the hmortcity of the 
revolution and the identities of Paiaka and Aryaka the 
chief persons figuring therein. Wilson believed long ago 

lay at the foundation of rte 
PalaJta-Aryalm story and that PaJaira» through his 
s^pathy With the Buddhists and contempt For the 
Brahmin laws and customs, had himself caused the 
wvoJuuon that robbed him of his kingdom and life.* 
iJf, Lharpentier rightly controverts this view stating thaL 
^ougb Psiaka may be taken to have some contempt for 
Brahmanas there is no reference in the Mrccft to his 
having embraced Buddhism ; on the contrary, Paiaka is 
said to have been killed in a sacrificial enclosure.* 

UJndisch found the influence of the Krsria and 
Kamsa legend tn the Ptlaka-Aryaka story, stating that 

Ar^*s attaining the throne, the 

jealousy of the king and his attempts to deatroy him and 

counterpart 

_ e legend. The similanly, however, according 

remote,'' and Dr, Charpentier 
two?tories ^ congruity between the 

f . 1 . ^5; that the story in the BthaUaiha 

of the abdication of Paiaka in favour of Aryaka has been 
upon by SQdraka. He states that the name GopSLa 
has been al^d to Go-pSla meaning a cowherd, which 
iS the profession of Atyaka. But " the parallel traits 
between the two stories/' says Dr. Charpentier, *' are not 
very striking and if it were not for the name Pftlaka one 
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Kpoulci scarcely think of bringing them in connection with 
each other."' 

Dr. p. R, IBbandarkar, however, on the strength of 
the authority of the P«r«#ws and the Kathdsariisdgara 
states the hlstoriccat fact to be that Pradyota Mahasena 
of Ujjain was not sacceeded by Gopaia. but by his 
younger brother Palaka: and that Aryaka, the son of 
Copila conspired against his uncle and succeeded in 
usurping the throne,* 

Mr, Deb tries to identify Aryaka with king Udayana 
V'a^raja himself, taking Ary aka of the Pwrdtitfs to be a 
variant of Udayana ; and further taking Gopdta Prakfti 
and Gopdta Ddraka in the .\ffcclt iir coiuiectton with 
Arj-aka to contain a veiled re/erettce to Udayana's 
‘‘permanent epithet" Vatsaraja (“Lord of Calves," 
literally )j he finds support for the idea in the simile 
used by Sarvilaka comparing Aryaka U> Udayana/ Why 
not then take ^rvilaka to be YaugandharSya^a ? The 
entire line of arguments seems to be wholly fanciful. 

According to Prof. Dhruva the political revolution 
refers to that which occurred in 187 B, C, in P^^aiiputra.' 

Dr. Charpentier states that PaJaka cannot be 
historically identihed and takes the name to be the 
shortened form of a compound name ending in P&Ia,' 
We think there is an amount of truth in the incidents 
contained in the BfhatlMtha supported as they arc by 
the Purdrtas and other accounts/ 

Now Bhisa himself has referred to PSIaka and 
Copllaka; so he could have easily incorporated the bye<- 
plot in the main love story had he meant it. But, as w'c 
find, the two stories are quite disconnected. It is not 
clear what propriety Sfldraka. the later writer, found in 
weaving the revolution that took place centuries before him 
with the ready-made drama, vie., the Cdr of Bh&sa that 
he came across. In an article entitled “ Authorsjiip and 
Date of the -WtxcA/* we have tried to show that Sudraka, 
the author of the Mrcck was the founder of the Andhras and 


I JilAS._ 1933^ p. 60G. 1 Carm. @4^5$. AHlIi wu £iTil 

IdmitlAed vlUi XiTBln b| JiijruwBl. JBORS, 1015. ^ g JASB ItP, 

ff. S 4 !£-ai£ an ft. ti&. i p, I 5 . i 1003, 

^ W. I Cf. ri/rA« E'aii pp. 10, 10 , gg. Far BoMfaiti 

juid JMhi JKxntiBt* aWot FjliLkAMful ArfiUcB m tM, XASB 
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have assigned him loihe third or the second century B. C 
In the absence cf the delaUed historical facts of the 
periods it is not possible to state definitely which 
particular corttemporaiy- revolution Sodraha had in mind 
while referring to the Pataka-Aryaha story. We 
know that in those troubled times political upheavals 
were often witnessed, and it w’as becaose the people of the 
4ay could easily appreciate the veiled references that 
SDdraka embodied the revolution. Lapse of a long peri^ 
has resulted in the loss of all its meaning and importance 
to us and hence ^ve find ‘ bjid taste' in the addition of the 
rei'oltition, 


The C(ir (p, 58) has the depression n^^“wii*iWT 
in common with the Svapmt, f p. 36). dvi f o 67 \ 

Bdl (p.67),3/v(p,42)aAd£K^p.30): Simi I Sly the 

«prr^ion ^ ^ is found in the Cdr (pp. 5, 85 ). 
PraitpU (p. 38), Avi (p. 85), and Bdl (p, 38). 
Curiously enough, the Cdr has got comparatively a 
larger number of echoes of thoughts and expression with 
the Sveipna than with any other play of the group. 

Finally, we shall close our study of the BhSsa plays 
by MRsidertng (1) the causes that contributed to the 
neglect or want of circulation of these plays, (2) possible 
reasons why the plays are anonymous, and (3) possibility 
of unearthing the plays elsetvhere in India. 


Caus&& o/NgglecL Or. T, Ganapati Sasiri tried to 
hnd out the causes that led to the neglect of these plays. 
According to him, absence of merits, existence of 
irrcgulanties of language, and omission of the name of the 
poet cannot be such causes; and hence he says that 
owing to some mj-sterious reason, similar to that which 
was responsible for the disappearance of Fydr/rsm/igrnAii 


) SutetUtoJ lo tb« Kititli A)|.ludk OrloqU) ConltrenM u Trintultsra 
tniUliHiUM m tbB JAJJHS 1 Itl ” ™ 

IflO. smf. F^riUng 

^ I (.tPapjw, p. <33 j CiSr. p. sah ( fiiv 

-J**F- I r s^p^, pp. a*, at : car. p. m \ 

p. mt cst. p. Ill «<L Ti.„„ thl,! ' 

if*?* ’ ®’W«w n aiiit ni 1 Cal', Art tr} trlihciui mnr 
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or Bfh^itkathd, tKose plays went out of vogue. Further he 
sa^ that in course of time many riipakm came lo be 
written and the newer compositions gradually ousted the 
old rdpakai which finally vanished. Kings favoured 
their special court poets, patronl^d their compositions, 
and did all in their hands to bring the new rftpaka& to the 
forefront. All these appear plausible, but arc not 
convmcmg. Parallel instance of the K n « f i £ i >> a 
Artkaidstra which w-os discovered only recently i'roim the 
South, lends some colour to the view that some unknown 
cause other than want of merits and similar apparent 
causes is responsible for the unmerited oblivion into 
which these rftpakas feil- 

Dr. Keith says that Bhfisa was a poet of the Sontb 
and a devout Vaispava and his dramas suffered from the 
g^nGrai Mohamm^an objoctian to evesythiog Hindu^ Bui 
the learned Doctor further observes that this is a mere 
conjecture.' Now we have already shown above tha t 
Bhflsa was a northerner ; and again w*e find that many 
works of orthodox devout Brahtnapas have survived the 
Mohammedan onslaught. So these conjectures are not 
sound. 

Ac^rding to Dr, Raja, these dramas are second-rate 
impositions written simply for the stage and were never 
imendcd as literature, and hence they were confined lo 
theatre only, and thus were ignored by the scholars * U 
IS shown above that these are not stage adaptations or 
works by Cdkyilrs, Judging from the standards of literary 
cnticiBin enunciated by rhetoricians and writers on poetics, 
these piays cannot be di^issed as b e co n d-r a t e 
compositions. Showers of praise heaped on BhJlaa by his 
successors in the field also show the high respect in which 
hj3 works were held centuries after hia lime, precluding 
thereby the idea of their being inferior productions. 

Dr, Weller finds that the comparative freedom of 
method and simplicity of style of Bhasa are responsible 
for his neglect. As to the latter it may be stated that 
wmpheity of style is a merit ( Kdvya-gu^tit ) in a rupaka. 
The former smacks of ^'erisimilitttdc j it is possible that 
the subsequent enforcement of the rufes of Bharata 
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lowered these works in public Gstlmatlon £md interested 
parties made use of this to withhold these works from 
circulation. 


That the$« plays were curreht more or less till the 
date of KaJidftsa is evident from the latter's eulogistic 
references to Bhlsa. It seems likely that by the droe of 
Kalidasa there was a change in popular tastCj as would 
appear from the cougar!son of the works of Bhasa with 
those of KftUdfisa. The older works failed to make a 
popular appf^. The sacerdotal, * religious and other 
contemporary references gradually lost their value to the 
people as there was a change in the general popular 
outlook/ 


These works preached orthodox Brahmanism and 
hence naturally were not liked by the Buddhists and 
Jains. These dramas therefore were current till the 
date of Agnimltra, who ivas an upholder of the Ve^c 
reJjmon. It seems that after this period the general 
tendency of the literary compositions was sympathetic 
towards and favouring the Buddhist and Jain tenets 
which had gained royal favour. These works thtis 
^dually fell from currency and by the time of Vamana 
(8th century A. D.) and subsequent writers on rhetorics 
and dramaturgy they appear to have been handed down 
from memoir and oral tradition. The rhetoricians are 
not correct in their quotations. 


A fourteenth century work hailing from the South, 
however, actually quotes from and names some of the 
plays in this group indicating thereby that it relied on the 
same texts as we have them in the Trivandrum editions.* 
How did these plays find their way to the South and 
among the Cakyar repertoire ? The Cola and 

Kerala kings were patrons of learning and champions of 
Brahmanism. They had their own actors who staged 
Sanskrit dramas in the Palace theatres. Bhasa's works 
appealed^ to these actors and the court-poets and pandits, 
because in additton to being wonderfully adapted to the 


t I jjn tnAttite d to XirSt* hir mubj ai Uw utidt Svliltn tnililfl 

wniiP^Ew m Ibn nralt«{ U» Hd laAntctiTv tiUI t bji4 with him. T 

toDOTp(mu«4 owly mab thid ipinmd nt i« ht iaaIiI* wt 

^ ?*?^!W*** *" "X nilJXi. t pp. 14, 85. or 
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Biage, they related to the Rdmdyana and Muhdb/idrata 
personages, were didactic, and glorified sacrifices daktiftd 
ddrui and similar virtues prized by the Hindus. ' ’ 

VrAy ? Neither want of merit nor their 

being the stage versions can be the reason why these 
plays have come to us without the name of their author 
bemg appended to them.* 

\^e ibinlf that in Bapa's time these plays were not 
anonymous ^ he has not mentioned anonymilv as the 
characteristic feature of Bh^sa’s works. After th^ works 
were introduced into the South and formed part of the 
Cakyar repertoo't they were possibly accepted without 
a raxing the author s name thereto, and all excepting the 
Mlect few came lo look upon these works as hading from 
tne^uth. Absence of circulations of these pJays except 
Id the south and the staging of select acts from the^ 
works without mentioning the author's name made their 
association with Bhasa appear quite impossible. 

Taking the pJays to be anonymous from the 
begummg and not after the time of BSpa as we have 
stated above, the Mssible reasons for their anonymity 
ap^ ^ ^ following; (1) The rule of Bharam 
with regard to the menuoning of the name of the author 
in common with some other rules was not obligatory in 
days of Bhk^.* The texts on dramaturgy of those 
ikys appear to have allowed these ' lapses'. In course of 
tune, by the period of Kfilidasa, Bbarata ^vas strictly 
followed and brraches of his dicta were looked as 
sacrdegious. (2) Or perhaps the poet might have 
purposely kept off his name as actors, dramatists etc. 

'? ‘be orthodox Hindus as 

toe Arihaiasira, the epics, and toe Stnfiis tend to show.* 
The name of the author wais known to a select few and 
later it remained associated only with the the 

relationship with the other plays evidently not mattering 
much with the Pandits. ^ 

Poss$bthiy of Bfidsa m n n u ^ c r i 6 t s 

dstwhere in tmUa, The Southern manuscrip ts of Bhisa 

mi «0wr mUK « to aglr^. ^Ih 
ArihaOMtr*. U. W. It <«; jl BO * iftl. IfS-' « .f*” ^ 
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unearthed so far oSer no material textual 
variations and may safely be taken to represent their 
being the descendants of the same original versions of 
the BhAsa plays. References to BhAsa^and his works 
are found in writers coming from such far off 
places as Kashmir (VAmana, Abhinavagupta), Net^ 
(SAgaranandin), Gujarat and Kathiawar I ^macandraj 
Hemacandra) and MahArA^h^ < RAjaSekhara )-’ These 
testify to the all India reputation of the poet and the 
currency of his works in the whole sub-continent. So it 
appears likely that, if a vigorous search is made 
throughout the length and breadth of India, especially 
in the North, in educational and religious centres such 
as Benares, Nalanda, Patna etc. as well as in the Palace 
librancs and private collections, some manuscripts of 
BhAsa would surely be discovered and, as indicated earlier, 
this will help a good deal in arriving at some dehnite 
and incontrovertible conclusion with regard to the BhAsa 
problem. 


• 1 ae«Clht|iten n aaA r|t_ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
INTRODUCTORY, 

We now come lo die most important, informative 
and interesting part of our study in dealing with the 
sociological conditions of the period as revealed from 
the works of Bhasa. It has already been slated as out 
considered view that Bhiaa belongs to the pre-Mauryan 
or at least the Mauryan pertt^ and our conclusion 
would be strengthened if it could be shown that there 
exist striking parallelisms between the social conditions 
as portrayed in BhSsa and those obtained from the works 
of the Mauryan period. This would be a very strong 
proof in favour of the antiquity of Bhfisa, as close 
similarities in peculiar social customs necessarily indicate 
proximity in time, and judging from the difficulties 
experienced even today in getting at ancient historical 
material in this vast continent, those in the remote 
perii^ may better be imagined than described, the more 
so, If the poet did not belong to the period we ascribe 
to him. It would be impossible for an author coming 
centuries after the Mauryan period to incorporate in his 
ivorks some minute peculiarities of the ep^h; and the 
possibility of hia hailing from the South is necessarily 
excluded if the portrayal of the sociological conditions 
of our poet agrees remarkably with those of the Mauryan 
age. It Tnay rightly be contended that many of the 
customs that were observed in quite ancient times are 
strictly adhered to even in these days. The sociological 
conditions of different epochs in India present many 
stnkmg similarities, thanks to the conservatism and 
orthodoxy of the people. On the contrary, India being 
a vast expanse of land containing peoples of various races 
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and religions since the ancient times, there are found to 
be diversities in the sociological conditions in a single 
I period between diflerent provinces; many divergent 
practices again are seen to exist side by side in the 
'same or in different provinces. It cannot be denied, 
nevertheless, that there are some peculiar characteristics 
of a panicutar period that are not to be found in 
subsequent or earlier epochs, and which, therefore, may 
rightly be called the distinguishing features of that period. 
In the following pages every section dealing with a soda! 
problem contains a short introductory historical sketch 
describing the development of Uiat particular topic from 
the Vedic times doivn to the period of die ATifMidAtra, 
which, as we shall presently show in brief, beJongs to Ihc 
Mauryan age. No reference has been made to the 
stibse<{uent periods. After tracing the vicissitudes of 
a particular social, political or religious problem under 
diderent periods, we have given the inforfbation supplied 
by our works in regard to the problem showing the stale 
of affairs at the period of our poet. Readers are left to 
judge for themselves as to the particular period with 
which the sociological conditions described in our works ' 
closely agree, though at places we have referred to some 
resemblances in foot-notes. 


The age of the jffgvMfn as lo the date of which 
thm is n good deal of deference of opinion among 
orientalists has been taken as the starting point. Scholars 
variously put the dale between 25000 B C, and 700 B. C.. 
the genemlly accepted view being to place the period in 
the second miJlenium before Christ following 
Max Muller,' Rightly has the late Rev. Father 
Zimmcimann drawn the attention of scholars in this 
connection to the differences of view*-point that naturally 
arise between those who reside thousands of miles away 
from India and those residing nearer the scene of action.' 
Without entering into details as to the discussion of 
the date of the wc may state that ihe reasonable 

view' appears to be that which puts the Vedic civilisation 
at about 4500 D. C. propounded by Dr, Jacobi and 


1 C-—A. a Duf 11000--S.V. dOOO B C— 

weo-iaao b. c.—Wabw; sjao-aooo b. a—H aok 
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Lnk. Tibk, which estimate is not pfimit facie 
incredible" according to Dr. Biihler.* For the social 
conditions of the Vedic age, we mainly rely on our own 
study of the figveda and also on the works of 
Dr. Wimcmitz and other scholars. 

Next in chronological order comes the age of the 
Indus culture. All the European archacoIcpgiBts and 
scholars and most of those from India have placed the 
Indus civiiiz:Uion in the prC’^Aryan period in India. They 
have provTsionaily assigned the period 3230>2750 6. C. 
to Uie Indus Valley culture, and the so-called Aryan 
invasion of India cannot be placed, according to them, 
before 2tXX) B. C.' Elsewhere, we have briefly dealt 
with the Authors of the Indus Culture ” where \vc have 
shown that the age of the Indus culture is poit- 
J^gvcdic.’ Prof, Viswanatha, Prof. V^enkatesvara, 
Prof. Dikshjtar, Dr. Sartip and others rightly opirte that 
the Indus civilization Ho unshed between the period of 
the earliest Vedic fnaniras and the time when the 
Atharva practices had come to be recognized as part and 
parcel of the religion of the Hindus."* We depend on 
our own impressions and conclusions formed about the 
social conditions of the Indus period from the ittforniation 
gathered from the study of the monumental works by Sir 
John Marshall supplemented by the equally magniheent 
volumes brought out by Dr. Ernest Mackay and the 
i^eports of the Archaeological Department as also the vast 
litepturc on the subject/ With regard to most of the 
topics dealt with in the following pages, such as 
Varttairamtidfuirma, Marriage Laws, Political 
Organisation, Literature, Soci^ Life etc,, no information 
could be gleaned from the sociological conditions of the 
period of the Indus Civilization as the data funiishcd by 


1 /4. 19S«, p. MS. t Allium /luliM Ctrtri«iUV«t, 
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ihe arcbaeological remains are necessarily silent on such 
(•ubjects. 

Then we come to the epic age, visf,, the period of 
the aMbItarata and the Riitndyatia. Tiiough the 
epics came to be written at a comparatively late pericwl, 
the age of the actual events describe in the epics goes 
back to the later phases of the V'edic period. Indian 
opinion consideri the bulk of the epics to have been already 
written in the pre-Christian epoch. At any rate, it will be 
generally acceptable, it is hoped, that the social conditions 
portrayed in the epics relate to a long period embracing 
some centuries before and after the Buddhist age. We 
have mainly utilized Mr. Vaidya's '* Epte India” and 
** Vpasamhdra " for the social life of the age.' 

Then comes the Buddhist age of which the Jdtakas 
have been taken as the representative literature, 
W hatever be the age of the individual Jdiakast it will 
have to be admitted that many Jatakas were vastly 
popular before ihe third century B, C. as would appear 
from the bas-reUefa on the atC^ at Barhut and Sanchi, 
where a number of scenes from the Ja/aArts ace carved 
on the railings round these siQpas.' According to Pick, 
Biihler, Fausboll, Rhi-sDavids and other Buddhist scholars 
the social conditions of xh^ Jdtakas refer at least to the 
time of Buddha himself and the political conditions 
show the period before the rise of the Nandas and the 
Mauryas.' In spite of tlte scepticism of Dr. Winternita 
to assign the antiquity claimed by these scholars for ^c* 
Ja/akas." we think we are not far from right in stating 
that the Jdtakas may be taken to relate the political and 
social conditions of North India in and before Buddha's 
time. The kernel of the Jdtaka stories goes back to the 
earliest Hindu literature; there was nothing peculiarly 
Buddhist about them. Verses were added later on to the 
original stories when they were adapted Into the Buddhist 
scheme of Jdtakas.* The Jdiakas and otiier Buddhist 
writings no doubt show a distinct Ksatriya bias and look 
dotvn upon the BrUhmatias in contrast to the BrahmanicaJ 

1 Ji^iUSUraliW L^aiqiilhSni, Footia. IVHi £fU tnJia tPim BupHiu), 
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]iteia.tute of the period which idealiztiS the Br&htnapas; 
yel the picture of society presented by them is not only 
not unreliable, but, t>arrjng distinct seeturian propaganda, 
is more faithful.* In fact, we get a good deal of realisttc 
infonnation about the life of the common people, their 
follies and foibles, their sports and antusenients, their 
virtues and vices from the and allied literature. 

As the period we have assigned to BhSsa ia not far 
disiatic in time from the Buddhist age, there appear to 
be many similarities in the social conditions of the period 
as painted by both. 

Finally, we have referred to Kao^ilya's Arthaiastra, 
which we have taken as the product of the Mauryan age 
and hence contemporaneous with the period tve have 
assigned to BhSsa. Noi 3 *mention of the great Brfihmapa 
minister of Candrngupta by Megasthenes need not be 
taken to mean tliat Kaulilya or CSiiakya was a myihiciil 
person.* For one thing, the Indika of Megasthenes is 
available only in fragments; again ar^umentum ex 
siUntio cannot be relied on loo much,* The fact tliat 
Kau^ilya is culogieed in Brahmanical literature and 
depreciatory remarks occur about him in the Buddhist 
and jain works is sufficient to establish the exifitcnce 
and historicity of Kautilya. The discrepancies between 
Megasthenes and Kautilya need not ^siulate a late 
date for the latter, since the alleged discrepancies have 
been shown to be no discrepancies at all.* Besides, 
Megasthenes possessed very' nttle critical judgment, was 
nnacquainted with the language and literature of India, was 
often misled by wrong information received from others, 
and has, at places, idealized the Indians/ The arguments 
of Dr. jolly, Dr. WiDterntU, Dr. Keith, Dr. Stein and 
others questioning the authenticity of K a u | i I y a’e 
casting doubts on the existence of Kau^lya, 
the famous Mauryan minister, and relegating the work 
to the post'Christian period have been ably controverted 
by Dr. R. Shama Sastri, Dr. D. R. B h a n d a r k a r, 
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Dr, JaiyaswnI, Dr, N. N. Law, Piof. P, V^ Kane and 
other orientalists and we need not traverse Uie same 
gronnd here.' It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Dr. Fleet, Dr. Jacobi, Dr, F, W, Thomas and 
Dr, Vincent Smith are, perhaps, the only European 
scholare accepting the antiquity of the work,* The 
Arihaia&trn, thus, is the work of Kautilya or CSpakya 
and naturally belongs to the fou^ century B. C. 
Dr. U. R. Bhandarlcar, however, states that the 
Arthaiasira as we have it at present cannot go back 
beyond the first century A. D., the original work of 
Kautilya, according to him, underwent some change of 
form during the early centuries of the Christian era ; he 
further states that many customs and practices mentioned 
in the Arthaia^fra carry us at least to the fourth century 
B, C,‘ Dr, Shama Sastri has recently adduced an 
argnmeitt based on astronomical grounds to prove the 
antiquity of the Arthaiastnt,'' Attention may also be 
drawn to the Presidential Address of Dr, Jayaswal at 
the annuat meeting of tlie Numismatic ^ciety of India 
ill 1935. M'here he has shown how numismatics helps to 
settle chronology. The antiquity of die ATthai^Ira may 
be proved by reference to the punch-marked coins which 
conform to the proportion of alloy (vis. onc-fourtb) 
prescribed by Kautilya.' The reverse-marks of some 
4000 coins examined by Dr. Jayaswal show that the 
marks were not made in the mint by the Superintendent 
(Lalcfavadhyakfa) but were impressed subsequently, 
probably by the examiner of coins ( RfipadiTj^Atba ) of the 
Treasury Department after examining the ^‘currency- 
worthine^ ’* of the coins as enjoined by Kautilya j some 
of the coins, further, have the initial of royal names or 
the royaJ^ monogram (H<iTettdrdnka, rtijaitka J as laid 
down by Kautilya, beside the imperial Maurya raark,~ 
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the Moon-on-hill.’ Conaidering aJl these factors, we feel 
sure that we are jastifted in assigning fourth centtuy &. C, 
to the Artlmimtra. Full references from the Artitaidstra 
have been given in the foot-notes in support of our 
Statements, it is hoped that the similarities in the social 
conditions as presented by the Arthaiastra and by Bhasa 
show them to be closely allied in time. EspeciaJly in olden 
times it was catremely difficult to know the exact social 
life. So our poet must be taken to belong at least to the 
Mauryan period. 


■ei 
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OHAPTEB X 

GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

In this chapter we have grouped in an alphabetical 
order under different headings, such as countries, towns, 
mountains and rivers, ah the re/erences showing 
geographical knowledge of the period that we could come 
across in the works of BhUsai In the notes appended to 
ever}" pl^Lce namCi not only have the ideiitifications of the 
various places been given, but references to them in the 
Vedic literature, the epics and the Buddhist works have 
also been stated as well as some imwrtant and 
interesting historical facts concerning some of th^ pla<^, 
bringing the story down to the period of our plays. No 
references have been made to the subsequent e^^. 
Among the ancient works, it is to be noted that papioi 
alBft supplies us with csact and accurate ^rticulars as 
to the geographical knowledge of his period. We iwve 
liberally dratvn on the writing of Dr. D. R. Bhandackar, 
Sir A. Cunningham, Mr. Nandolal Dey, Dr. B. C, 

Dr, S. N, Majamd^ Sastri, H. C. Ray Cbaudhury 
and others, and have consulted various other wurces. 
Our indebtedness has been indicated in the foot-notes at 
suitable places. 

The following is the list of the countries, towns, 
mountains and rivere mentioned by Bh&sa : 

COUNTRIES. 

Ahga, .\vanti, Uttarakuru, Khmboja, K ft s 1, 
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Kttntibhoja, Karu, KurvjJliigAla, Kosala, Gindhara, 
Janasthina, Dak^i^iSpatba, Magadha, Matsya, Madra, 
Mithila, Lanka, Vanga, Vatsa, Videha, Surasena, 
Saaraslra, and Saiiv!ra. 

TOWNS, 

Ayodhya, Avanti, Kimpilya, Kt^kindha, KauSinibl. 
Pa^aliputra, Mathura, Rfljagrha, Lankfi, Viraianagara, 
Vairantya, Srngivanipura and Hastinapura. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Krauncaparvata, Trikdt^, Mandara, Malaya gir i, 
Mahcndra, Mem, Vindhya, Sm'ela and HimaJaya, 

RIVERS- 

Gangs, NarmadS and Yamunlt. 

MINOR PLACES. 

UdySmaka, Yflpagrama, Nfigaip-ana, Madai'antikft, 
Vepu^'ana, LSvapaka, etc, 

Anga.' Anga was mciuded tn the sixteen 
nt4^^anapadai in ancient India both in the Buddhist and 
Jain texts,* The earliest raference to Apga is found in 
the Atharvaveda* The conntiy lies to the East of 
Magadha seiiarated by river Campa (modem Candan ). 
At one time it included Magadha and extended its limits 
to the shores of the Bay of wngaJ, Anga corresponds to 
the modem districts of Monghyr and BhagaJpore. 
Sir George Birdwood, however, includes, in addition, the 
districts of Birbham and MurshJdabad. The MahAbkdraia 
mentions the Anga and Vahga as forming one kingdom.* 
The country was so named because Madana was burnt 
here, and hence Madana is known as Ananga.* It was 
the kingdom of Roroapdda of the Rdtndyat^ia and Karna 
of the Mahabhdraiu. 


In the epic period, the Aryans of Bengal (Anga 
V^ga and Kaliiiga) were looked aa of mixed origin and 
a BrUhmaiia was considered to lose his status and render 
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himself liable to be called a fi-atttti by staying in this 
region,' So, probably the province was supposed to be 
outside the Bharatakhatida at the time o t the 
Mahdblidrata. Before Buddha's time, Ahga was a 
powerful kingdom. Ahga and Magadha were constantly 
at w'ar, and in Buddha’s time the destruction of the 
Aftga kingdom was finally cfTected by Scniya BimbisJra 
who killed Brahmadattn, the king of annexed the 

country and made Campit, the capital 0 f A n g a 
kingdom his headquarters, where he stayed as viceroy till 
his father's death* The fact that in later Buddhist 
literature we find Ahga mcntiuned jointly w^ih Magadba 
in D^'andva compound (Aiign-Magadha) shows that it 
gradually lost its importance and individuality. Ahga 
was a prosperous country containing many merchanis 
wiio had trade relations with a number of countries, and 
caravans full of merchandise used to pass lietween Ahga 
and Stndhu-Sauvfm. 

Its capital w'as Campit which stood on the 
Canges and river Camp^ {modern C^dan) at a distance 
of sixty yojanas from Mithlla. It was one of the 
six great cities in ancient India, the other five 
being Benares, Kauiimbl, Rajagrh^i Saketa and 
Srttvasti. Cunningham has identified ancient CainpS 
with two villages, Campanagara and Catnpapora, near 
Bhagaipore/ 

AvaniL' Avanti which has Ijeen menitoned by 
PApini ( tv. 1.176) iivas aJao one of the sixteen political 
divisions of India mentioned by Buddhist wri^ra. The 
name applies to the country as well as to its capital, which 
is also known as Ujjayinl. The country roughly 
corresponds to modem Malwa, Mimar and the adjoining 
parts of the Central Provinces. It was dtv)d.ed into two 
parts, the Northern, having its capital at Ujjain, and the 
Southern, with its capital at Mfthissaii or MAhi^ail, 
which is usually identified with MandhalA on the 
Narmada.' The identification is doubtful according to 
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Dr, Ray ChaudhuryJ The fouiidaiion of MihismatJ, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha has been attributed to the serons of 
the Yadu family in the Pura^ias. The farnous king 
Vikianidditya, the hero of a number of le^nds, js said to 
have ruled over Avanii, At the time of the PStK^vaa, 
Vitida and Anuviiida, iivo brothers ruled this country 
which extended to the banks of the NarmadS towards the 
South and to the batiks of the Mahan a dT towards the 
West. 

Avanti was one of the four kingdoins when Buddha 
lived and preached, the other three being M a gad ha, 
Kosala and Vatsa, King Cauda Pradyota of Avantb 
BimbisEra and his son Ajsta^tru of Magadha, Pasenad! 
and his son idddabha of Ko^la, and Udayana of Vatsa 
were contemporaries of Buddha. Canija Pradyota 
(called Pradyota Mahfisena by BhEsa J was, as we know, 
the father of YhsavadattS, Gopilaka and Anopftlaka 
{ Pmti/fid, H, 15. )and the father-indaw of Udayana 
VatsarSja of Kau^mbl- The terror of the intended 
invasion of Magadha by Pradyota was the cause of the 
fortification of Rajagfha by A^EtaSatru. After Pradyota's 
death his elder son GopEla abdicated in favour of his 
brother Phlaka •, but the latter who, as we know from the 
5ffcc/i, was a tyr.int was ousted by his nephew Ar^'aka, 
son of Goptia, who occupied the throne.* The Pradyota 
dynasty of Avanti was humbled by ^iSunEga and Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadban Empire in 
the fourth century B. C, and was an |m{>ortant centre 
of Buddhism. Called Avanti at least till the second 
century A. D., the country came to be known as MiUava 
sinfce the seventh or eighth century A. D.* 

A short note on Ujjayinl, the capital of Avanti, 
appears later on in this chapter. 

Uttarakuru " UltarakUTU was probably the Kuru 
country mentioned in the ^gveiia. According to Dey, 
the Uttarakuru roughly corresponds to the northern 
portion of Garhwal and Httnade^ on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, Originally it included countries beyond the 
Himalayas. Ptolemy refers to it as Ottorakorra, and 
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La^n places it to the east of Kashgar, 7ht Aitareya 
Brahmatia speaks of the Uttarakom as situated io the 
neighbourhood of the Uitaratnadras and states that they 
had a republican form of govemeoent.* The Rdmdyafi^ 
would include the eastern Turkistan in the Uttar^uru 
and the Mahdbhafaia would include Tibet,' At the 
time of the Mahdbhdrata it was also known as Harivar$a> 
In the peiiDd of tlie Brahmans and the epics the country 
occupiu a position of great eminence. Its priests were 
look^ on as the most learned, its sacrifices regarded as 
most perfect, its speech the correct one, Its kings the 
paragons of virtue and duty—in fact, it was an ideal 
place for human beings. The marriage laws of the 
Uttarakurus were most lax. From very early times, a 
mythical character waa attached to the countryi and its 
inhabitants and their luxurious mode of living became 
proverbial. Their life to others was of perfect joy and 
happiness and was regarded as a life in heaven. Pali 
literature alludes to the country as a mythical region, 
Kashmir or Tibet may be taken to have represented the 
Uttarakurus of the ancient days. 

The capital of the Uttaiakuru is not yet known,* 

Kdinboja.* Ksmboja mentioned by Pinini flV, 1,175) 
was one of the sixteen muhajanapadas^ It corresponds, 
according to Dey, to the northern part of Afghanistaiit 
while Dr. Stein takes the eastern part of Alghani^tan 
to represent Kkmboja.* It is constantly associate 
with Gltndhlra and hence Ray Chaudhory rightly locates 
it near Gkndhara,* One view associates the Kliiibojas 
with a north Himalayan people, while another associates 
them with the Tibetans.^ From ancient times the 
country is celebrated for horses and Bhasa also refers to 
ibis feature of the country,* Dr, Rhys Davids states 
the capital of this country to be Dvarakfi.* No mention 
is made In the Vedic texts of any king of Kamboja, but 
a teacher named Kamboja Aupamanyava, probably 
connected with this territory is referred to in the VathAa 
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Brdhmaiia} It appears £rom the Buddhist accounts 
that the caste system and the Airafnadharma had not 
got a stronghold in Kdmboja in Buddhist period. The 
capital of KSmboja is not yet known. 

Kdii * Ka5! was included in the mahd/anapadas 
by both the Buddhist and Jain writers. Though applied 
to the country and its capital (knowm as BSrapast) it 
properly represents the country which was three hundred 
leagues in extent. 

The earliest reference to Kjil as a tribe Is found 
in the Paippalada recension of the Aiharvaveda, Kk^T 
was a great political power before Buddha's time and 
probably played a prominent part in the subversion of 
the Videhan monarchy,' In the Brahmapa period, 
Dfartar3.^lTa^ a king of Ki^l, attempted to perform ^e 
Aivatnedha sacrifice, but was defeated by Sstrftjita 
^t3.nfba who took away his sacrificial horse, and 
consequently the K£sls gave up the kindling of the 
sacred fire down to the period of the ^^iapatha 
Brdhma^tC The Mahdbhdrata speaks of Pratardana, 
a king of Kitst, to have crushed the power of VTtahavyas 
or Haihayafi.* The Jdtaka* and the Mahdvagga refer 
to the annexation of the Ko^a kingdom the 
Brahmadattas of Ka^l.* Fierce battles were conatantly 
waged between KaSl and KoSala m which sometimes 
K3il won and sometimes the Koalas. At the time of 
Buddha, the KflS! kingdom was annexed to the kingdom 
of Koiala, The term '* Kdisi-K4>,i0ld *' current with 
regard to the country, like the compound “ A'Aga- 
Magadkd " referred to earlier, speaks of the loss of 
independence of Praaeuajit of Ko^a and 

Ajita^tru of Magadha engaged in fierce battle for the 
possession of in which AjltaSatni won in the end 

incorporating Kist into the Magadha kingdom, 

Bjlrftpasi II modem Benares) the capital of the 
state, the most important city in ancient India, was 
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twelve yojaitas ip extent.' The city was «o named as 
it was situated at the confluence of the rivers Barnn and 
Asi. Formerly it was situated at the junction of the 
Ganges and the GomtL Pnneep stales that Benares was 
foujrded by K^i or K^ir^ja, a descendant of Purflravas, 
king of Pmtisthana/ In tlie reign of ^Divodasa, a scion 
of Kafiiraja, Buddhism superseded baisHsm w'hich in its 
turn superseded the former. In the Buddhist world 
Benares was a place of pilgrimage. The great Buddha 
spent a great part of his life at Benares. The city was 
a great centre of trade and industry. Dr. Bhandarkar 
enumerates Surundhana, Sudassanur BrahniavaddhanUt 
PupphUvatf, Rainma city and Molini aa the alternative 
names of Bflriinasl.* 

Kuntibhaja' Kunt)bhoj:i, according to Dey, was 
also called Bhoja and was an ancient town of 
where Kunti was brought up. It was situated on the 
bank of a small river called Asvanadl or Aivarathanadi 
which falls into the river Camba). From references In 
the Avitudraka it appears that the country of the 
Kuntibhojas has been alluded to. The country stood at 
the time of the Matmbftaraia, on the river Carmapvatl 
and rou^ly corresponded to a region in the G^valior 
State. There is at present a place in the State known 
at Kuntsbhojapura and hence the idenlihcalion appears 
to be correct according to Vaidya.* 

The capital of the ancient country- was Vairantya. 
about which a note appears later on. 

Kuru* The Kuru country, as already stated, is 
mentioned in the ^gxxda. It is one of the sixteen 
makdjatmpadas in the Buddhist works. The kingdom 
of Kuru extended, according to Majumdar Sastri, from 
the SaraswaU to the Canges and its southern boundary 
was Khapdava,' Roughly speaking, the Kuru kingdom 
corresponded to modem Than osar, Delhi and the Upper 
Doab. The rivers Hi rap vaU, Kau^ikt Aru pa, A pay a. Pasty k, 
SarasvaU and Dr^dvatl flowed within the kingdom.* 
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Jt was dividet] into three part$, Kurukijctra, the 
Kurus juid Kunijaiigiib (which will be dealt with in 
liie next note), Kuruk^tm corresponds to the Thanesar 
.1^1/^ formerly included ^itpat, Panipat, Atntn 

and Karnal, and waa situated between the river SamsvaiJ 
on the north and DrHndvatl on the south* It was at 
Amin (contraction of Abhimanyuksetra according to 
Cutiningharti) five miles south of TimneKir that 
Abhimanyu was killed and ASvattbamati dcfe;itcd by 
Arjuna.' The capital of the kingdom in the Vedic age 
W&& AsandJvat, probably identical with Hastinapura. 
about which a note aptiears later on, Samantapa&caiai, 
mentioned in ihe Crubhari^tt of our plays, where the 
great Kuru battle was fought, was "the place in 
Ku^setra where Pamiuramft (KSma with the axe) is 
said to h^v<^ slain the Ksatriya race/^ 

Kttriijavgalii.‘ Kurujangafa, as stated in the 
previous note, was a part of the Kuru kingdom, and as 
Its name sjgniiies, was a forest tract, It was a forest 
country' situated in Sirhind. to the north-west of 
Hastinapura, It was called Srikaiithadc^ in t h e 
auddhist penod and its capital was Bilaspur, 

Koiaitj.* Ko^Ia is included in the list of 
mahajatuipada& by both the Buddhist and Jain works 
and IS also mentioned by P&iiini. The ^atahailut 
Brahmaita refers to the KoiaJas as falling under the 
influence of Brabmanical culture later than the 
Ku^pancilJas and earlier than the Videhas, The kingdom 
of Ko^la was bounded on the west by pfiftcaia. on the 
ttogih hy the nvers Syandiks and Sarpika, on the east bv 
the Sadanlra beyond which lay the Vidcha country, and on 
the north by the Nepal hills. It roughly corresponds to 
modem Oudh. 

It was divided into two kingdoms, north-KoSala 
( which corresponded with the modem Bahmicb district) 
and Kosala. At the time of Buddha, Ko^la was a 
iwwerful kingdom wliich included the Kasis and the 
bnkyas. It w-as raled over by king P r a s e n a j i t 
(l asenadl) of the celebr ated Ik^vaku family. He had 
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matrimonial alliances with Magadlia and the Sakyas. The 
^k>-aE practised a trick on Pasenadi in that he was given 
a girl of impure blood in marriage, whom, in ignorance, 
the Ling raised to the position of a chief queen. 
the iraue of the marriage, was subjected to indigaitJes 
as the result oF his visit to the ^W>'a countries where he 
went aminst his mother's advice, and there he came to 
know of the real origin of his mother. When PasenadI 
learnt of the deceit he deeded both the queen and the 
prince, but on Buddha's intercession, reinstated them. 
VjdCl(jn.bha wreaked a icrribie vengeanco on corning to 
the throne by ordering a ferocious massacre of theb^kyaa.* 
During Paaenadl's absence, DtghacSrAya^ia, the 
commander-in-chief, raised prince V'idfidabha to the 
throne. Pasemdi set out for R&Jagrha to get help from his 
nephew AjataKitra, but died from citposare outside the 
gates of Rajagrha. There were wars between Ko^la 
and Magadha, and fttially Kosala was absorbed into the 
Magadtia kingdom. 

The Vedic tejtis do not mention any city in Ko^a. 
AyodhyL on the bank of the Sarayu was the capital ol 
Ko^a according to the RJLnailyatia- Kuiavart, founded by 
KuSa was once the capital of a part of the kingdom, 
Srfivasti or SSratthl was the capital in Buddha's time and 
it has been identified with the great ruined city Maheth^on 
the south bank of the R^pti, situated un the tiorders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts of the U.R. Siketa, 
identified by Cunningham with Ayodhyft, was an 
important town in the kingdom and was its capital in the 
period immediately preceding Buddha.' Ayodhyl seems 
to be the earliest capital, Sltkeia th? nest, and 
^rUvasti was the last capital. Skketa and Srflvasti w^ 
incladed among the sis great cities of ancient India. ^ 

Gandixam * The king and the people of GAndhUra 
are mentioned in the and the Alh&rv(tv€da} It 

IS included in the sixteen mafidjattapadoi in the Buddhist 
Uterature. The country lies on both sides of the Indus 

i Fb*niliH-k«r. C«rm, pf. W-S7. I HhuidMkiij-. tjans, p. St; 
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comprising the districts of Peshawst of the North’ 
Western Frontier and Rawalpindi in the northern Punjab; 
it incluikd Wrat Punjab and East Afghanistan according 
to Dr, Bhandarkar/ Ptolemy, however, stales the Indus 
to be the western boundary of Gandari. Jdtaka No. 406 
indicates GandhSra to have included also Kashmir 
and Taksailla. According to the Purduas the kings 
of GSndhara were the descendants of Druhyu. King 
Pukkus&ti who ruled aver Gandhaxa in the sixth century 
B. C. is said to have sent an embassy to Bimbisara, 
king of Magadha, and to have defeated king Pradyota 
of Avanti. Gandhira was conquered by the king of 
Persia in the latter half of the sixth century B. C. In tiie 
Behistun inscription of Darius, Gandh^nts appear among 
the subject people of the Ach*emenidan Empire.* In 
the Rdmdyainx, PuskarivatT (or PaskalSvatl) the most 
ancient capital of G&ndhira has been placed in 
Gaodhan-adeia, and the Ktithdaaritsdgara calls 
Fuskarfi\'ata the capital of the Vidy'fidhaias. It is not 
unlikely that the name GftndhAra as found in the 
MahdhMmiii and in the Buddhist works is a corruption 
of Gandliarvade§a of Valinlki. 

It had two capitals, Purosapura, which is now called 
Peshawar, andTak^^ilA, theTaxilaof the Greek historians. 
Though apparently mentioned as a despised people in 
the Atkarvaveda^ G^ndJiftra became the resort of scholars 
of all classes who flocked to Tak^ila for instructions in 
three Vedas and sixteen branches of knowledge.' Pap ini, 
a native of G^ndbUra refers to in IV, 3, 93, 

Pu.^karfivatl or Pu^kal&^'ail was another great city which 
is represented by the modem Prang and Charsadda, 
seventeen miles north’east of Peshawar on the Swat 
river.* 

Janaftihdtia.* JanasthSna corresponds roughly lo 
the district of Aurangabad in Niaatn's Dominions and the 
country between the rivers GodSvari and K f a n 
Panaivapor Nasik was included in janasth^na. Janasthinn 
formed part of the DapdakHrapya of the Rdmdymta. 
According to Pargiter, it lay on l^th the banks of 

t abAtidairkBr, Oons^ n*et. f 54. 1 Ba'i- CbiHiitbtny, /\>l. Sut. Amt, 
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Godivarl Md was pcdtUably Ihe country ajx-iiod ihe 
junctii;»n of Godavar! with Vuifiagangi, 

Dakfitnipatha ' Though not strictlv referring to anv 
particular c<ionir>% Dak^Jtiapatha in ancient times sign! fieri 
the region lo Uie SiJUtlt, The expression **duJtstnd hadd"' 
occurnog in X. 61.8 with reference to'the place 

where the cKiIe has been cKpellecI docs not, in the 
opinion of Dr, D, R. Bhnndarkar, denote DaksiiiapHtha or 
boutherri liidin as we understand it, but sitiiplv''"ihe South" 
licyond the hmUc of the recognized Aryan world.’ Pariini 

the word ^^^^hflyana refen. to 

AfiFiifa^r/Art coupled with *Saurd^lra'; hvi\ it is not 

wiSTfil M* bowover, mentions rto province 

south of the Narmada eitcnpt A^maka.* Whatever he the 
correct meaning of those terms, it is certain that in the 

Sfr?^ 4 ^*l**^m Brahmaiui, the Aryans had crossed 

the \mdyas and had tome m contact with several states in 
the Deci^i including Vidarbha or Berar. Vidarbha existed 
as an mdependeiit kingdom in the lime of Nimi king of 

bIu™ ■ W ‘‘‘"S Csndbsra, and 

f Vidarbha were contcmporarici; of Karatidu 

Kalihga existed 

R^bmana period. Ancient KaUfiga comprised 
m^em Ontoa to the south of dm Vaitampl aiid the 
wa*eoasl southward as far as Vizagapatam/ The Aryan 

alTd dTfJ"-it® comprised of the Bhojas, the Adas 

aid Di iSt'iL Vidarbha, Kalinga, Aimaka 

transV?idw' Jbe ^ho^e of the remaining part of the 
tmns.Vm(myan India was occupied by non-Aiy-an 
IrJ^ such as the Andhras, Pupd^as, 6 a b a s 

la^ ”11*^ Matibas. The Aryan route to the South 
lay through Ai-anti to the Vlmlyas and then through 
V idarbha and Mfilaka to ASmaka. and from there to 
Madura through the Raichur and Chiiatdrog districts/ 
aksipapathn thus means the Deccan, i.the territory 

i Au vn. H4.!I: £ *• 

CUbahury. ftrf. /firt, 4«r^Si(i. Ut Edq J C am, is. 
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KutnJina, the capital of Vidarblta oorrespondii to the 
modern Kaupdinyapura on die banks of the Ward ha in 
the Chandur Taluk of Amraoti/ Dantapuranagara was 
the capital of Kafinga, and Poiana that of Aasaka.* The 
river TelavSha on which Ancihapura, the capital of the 
Andbras is stated to be silualed« has been identified by 
Dr. Bhandarkar with either the Tel or Telingiri flowing 
near other not far from the confines of the C. P. and 
Madras. Pulindanagara, the capital of the Pulindas, lay 
to the soutii-citsi of DiiSarpn. the Vidi^ or BbiJsa 
region.' 


AiagaJiia* Magadha appears in the list of 
ftta/tajanapadas of the Buddhigt and Jain writers. Earliest 
reference to Magndha is found in the Atharvavedti^ The 
p^ple of Magadhu arc spoken in terms of contempt in 
the early \edic literature. The Vedic dislike of the 
Ma^dhas. as Olden berg thinks, was in all probability due 
to the fact that the Magadhas were not wholly 
rahinam^^. Magadha roughly corresponds to Patna 
and Ciaya districts of Bihar, which are still called by the 
name Maga, corruption of Magadha.* ft once extended 
south of the Ganges from Benarea to Mpnghyr and south- 
ward as far as Sjnghbhun), The kingdom was established 
by Vasil, son or Ku^; the Mahdbhdrata and the Pwroims 
however, menUon Brhadratha, son of Vasn Caidyopan^ra 
Hiid father of Jarfc^ndha as the founder of ihe earliest 
dynasty of Maga<^ia * The Brhadratha dynasty had come 
to an end before Buddba's time. 


’ ju'' ancient 

spiral of Magadha, which was subsequently removed to 

Pa^hpuira bhort notes appear on both the cities later 
on m this chapter. 


Magadha was an imprtant poIiUcal and commercial 
centre and people from alt parts of Northern India flocked 
to the country for commerce. The second Magadhan 
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ilynut>v according w the was the ^t^unJLga 

dynasty founded by king StSunhga. Magadha formed 
friendly relations with its neighbouring countries in tbt^ 
north and the west by marriages and other alliances. In 
Buddha's time, Bicnbisdni ruled over Magadha, He 
embraced Buddhism and helped much in the spread of 
that religion in the counti^. HebuiU many Vjharas for the 
Buddhists. His son Ajataiatru imprisoned him and 
usurped the throne. He transferred the old capital 
from Rajagrba to PaiaJiputra, Though antagonistic to 
Buddhism at hrst, he accepted the doctrines later on 
and buili a large mandap for the Buddhists near his 
capital. Ahga and Vajjis were under the suzerainty of 
Magadha, 

Sfatsya* Matsya formed one of the siatcen 
mafiajantipada^ in the Buddhist iitemture. According to 
Dr. Bhandarkarf Matsy’a originally included parts of 
.Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur. But, as stated by Dr Kay 
Chaudhury, AJwar seems to have been the territory of a 
neighbouring people—the Salvas'*;' Dr. Law and Mr. 
Dey, however, include Alwar in the Matsya country.* 
Maccheri, corruption of Matsya, is situated twenty-two 
miles south of Alw’ar. Matsyas first appear in the ^gved^ 
(VtL 18. b) as the enemies of Sudhsa. They are also 
mentioned in the &aiapaiha and Gopatfui Brahma*^a and 
the Kau^taki Vpani^ad* It was the kingdom of Virafa 
where the F&ftdavas stayed for one year incegnito. 
Monarchical system of government seems to have prevailed 
in Matsya till the loss of its independence as its name does 
not appear in the list given bv Kau^ilya of states having a 
iOTi^ho form of government/ 


Mr, Dey gives two other Matsya countries which 
corresponded with (i) Coorg and (2) the southern portion 
of Tirhut ;* but Bh^sa has referred to the Matsya country 
occupied by Virata. 
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Pargilec thinks its capital was Upaplavya, at a 
distance of two days* journey by chariot from HastinSpurat 
but according to Nliakatt(ha*s coirnnentary on the 
^XafhibhdraUt, Upaplavya was a city near VirStanagara,' 
Virtlaoagara was me capital of the Matsya country and 
a short note appears thereon later in this chapter. 

iWirdru.' Madra was a countr>' in the Punjab between 
the Ravi and the Chinaub. Some take it to have extended 
from the Bias to the jhelum. Dr, Ray Cbaudhury 
slates the country to have been dividctl into two parts— 
Northern and Southern. Northern Madia was beyond 
the Mimavat range, near the UttaruUurus. probably in 
Kashmir, Southern Madra, or the Madra proper, was in 
the central Punjab, roughly corresponding with modem 
Sialkot and the neighbouring districts/ Madra was the 
kingdom of ^lya, the maternal uncle of the Papdavas. 

Modem Siaikot, which is the corrupt form of Kot 
( fort ] of Salya, its capital, which was known in those 
days as SakaJa. 

Mtthila' Mithilft was another name for V'ideha, 
though the capita) of Videha was also known as 
Mithili. Daring the BTCthmava period Mithilfi had a 
monarchical constitution.* According to the Ramdyana 
the royal family of MithilS^ was founded by Nttni. Janaka 
was the son of Mithi wlio was Nimrs son. The Jdtakaa 
state that the Vfdcha kingdom measured three hundred 
leagues and consisted of sixteen thousand villages/ 
KaraJa Janaka was the Videha king whose lascivious conduct 
brought his line to an end, the overthrow of the monarchy 
being followed by the rise of a republic—the Vajjian 
confederacy. Thus, in Buddha*s time, Videha country was 
one of the eight constituent principalities of the Vajjian 
confederacy, which constituted one of the sixteen 
iniihdjanupffii^ia mentioned both by the jain and Buddhist 
writers. The kingdom of Videha over which Janaka, 
(aiher of STtS ruled, roughly corresponds to modem Tirhut 
in Bihar, Its western Iwundaty was the Sadanlrfi which 
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caonoi the modern Ga^idaka as the MahahharaU 
mentions ^th rivers side by side :so Pargiter's idetiiideaiion 
of the badanirn with the Rlptl seems to he correct/ 

Janakaputa or Mithita was ihccapiiaJ of Videba. It 
has been id^iified with Janakpur, a smaU town within 
the Nepal border, to the north of whicti Mujtaflfarnur 
and Darhhanga districts meet/ According to Mr. Dey, 
Benares afterwards became tl:e capital of Videha. 

. Larib^ has variously been identihed. 

with some places in the central India, in Egypt or with 
Ceylon. Mr. Dey has mentioned some good reasons to 
suppose that Lahidl and Ceylon are not ideniical. Some 
PurQ^tas mention Lankn and Siiiihafa as distinct, and 
VarMtamihira says tliat Lanka and Ujjavini are situated 
on ilie same meridian, while Ceylon lies far to the ejisi of 
this meridian. The Ramay<t^a suggests that Lanldi was to 
the south of ilie Cardamnm mountains and that one must 
<,ro£$ tJi(£ I mi^irpT to {.KShtika, j wIiC'rGSJS is iiOE. 

required to cross the Tamraparni to reach the island by 
Adams Bridge. Many writers, on the other hand, 
confirm the ancient tradition from which it appears that 
the modem Ceylon corresponds with Lanka. The 
iWflWmfrf disiincil^ states that the Island of Ufika was 
called Sitiihala by Vijaya after his conquest. Dharmaklrti, 
the author of Daihdvttmia says that Siiiihala and Lankfi 
are thft same i^landSp and the Rdjdvaii mentions the 
tradition of the war of Ravatia in Ceylon. 

Tl« name of the capita] was also Lank<l which was a 
town in Ceylon. 

Vaiiga* The name Vanga first occurs In the 
Attareya Araijyaka of the it also referred to 

rep^t^Jy in the epics and other Sanskrit works. Dr, Bhau 
Oaji tcientined Vanga with the country between the 
Brahmaputra and the Padma, According to Majumdar 
Sastri, Vanga is bounded on the west by the Brahmaputra 
on the south by the Ganges, on the cast by the Meghna and 
on the north by the Khasi hills. Pargiter states that V'anea 
must have comprised the modern districts of Mutahidabad 
Nadia, jess o re, parts of Rajashahi, P abna and Faridpur" 
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As alr^dy Slated, in the period of the Afah^bhdra/a, the 
^ {along with Anga» KaHnga, Patjtlt^i and 
S^ma) were regarded as of mixed origin and the 
Urthniayas were prohibited from residing in the country 

Vatsa.* Vatsa is ioduded among the sixteen 
mabajanapndas both by the Jain and Uuddhtst writers 
OJdenberg a^ms mdinedto the Vatii^as (Vatsas) 

1 K the \^as of the Attargya Brahmaija: but, in the 
S"" M ■ Chaodh^ry, “ the conjecture “a2' 
t Majumdar Sastrii however, derives Vaibsa from 
fliia, which lie takes to be the old V^cdic form of Vatsa ' 

nim Jn® mentions a teacher 

th K-5hn.b,, 

Sata,l The CaE'’“” “> *''' °l 

hr. A*”® ^ Kauiambi about whom we 

Wiow anything » ^tamka II of the Pauranic7i,T 
The ftiraim* mate the name of his father to be Vasudsna 

had muTH'"® it Sahaerhnlka. 

bad mamed a princess of Videha as his ^ Jii j 

raokaf^f”?■ *1'“*«ladted Campl, the 

celebrated Bharatakula of Vedic renown and ^hll„r ^ 
we know somueh from th^“U °d 

successor of&tanlka. He mamed Visavadatth, dauithter 

of hmg Pradyoia Maha&ena of Avanti and 
sister of ^ng Darsaka of Magadha, After bearing of the 
t Pf^yota of Avanti. his father-in-law. Udavana 

s cd hts brother-in-law GopaJa who was staying with 

aSeme®!’ ‘“‘I 'S’* *“'• 

aimicated m favour of his younger brother Pslaka 
dayana was so much grieved at P radyota’s death that he 
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r^olved to depart from this world. He placed his son 
Naravfthanadatta under the charge of GopUla and 
proceeded to a precipitoos hill with both his queens; 
ascending the top, all the three killed themselves by faltiufi 
down* This occurred in 490 B, C., tlie same year that 
Pradyota died.* 

A short note appears later on dealing \WtU Kau^mbl, 
the capital of the Vatsa kingdom. 

Videha. Vtdeba Iras already been dealt with under 
“MithiliL" 

^ilrasena, §Qniscna was one of the sixteen 
m^hdjanop<ida$^ mentioned in Boddhist works. There is 
no reference to Stlrasena or Mathnri t its capital) in the 
V'edic litcraturct but Saurasefioi and Methoia occur in the 
Greek accounts. According to the StakdbtMrata and the 
Pjiriwir5,Yadu or Yadav-a whose tribe is often mentioned 
in the .along with other tribes nas the progenitor 

of the ruling family of ^Drasena/ The country received 
its name from SHrh, the fatl^er of Vasudeva and Kunii. 
According to the Vdyuhurdtjia, the country was named 
after Shrasena, a son of Sairughna, and later on it passed 
into the hands of the Ysdavas. Sarasena corresponds to 
the present district of Muttra, with the small states of 
Bharatpur, Kblraoli and Dholpur, and the northern half 
of the G'vvatior territory.* The Snrasenas txmtinned to be 
a notable people up to the time of Megasthenes. 

Matburll, the capital of ^otasena, has been dealt 
with in a note later on. 

Haurd^ra' Saurastra, the Symstrenc of Piolemy, 
corresponds to modern Kathiawar and other portions 
of Gujarat. In the days of the Rdmdyatfa^ Sura^tra 
represented the conntf}^ from the Indus to Broach^ f. 
Gujarat^ Cuich and Kathiawar. According to Hoernle, 
Saurijya was a synonym of Sauristra.* Saurostra was 
indud^ in the Mauryan Empire and w-as governed by 
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Satraps under Akika and the Maaryan kings. Tradition 
^nnects Miidhavapurd in Kaihiaivar with the marriage of 
Kr.|^[ia wuh RnkmiiiT, and P/abhasapatlana (near Vcraval) 
w«th the death of the Lord. Saurastm* Suraslra, or 
Sorath IS now knouTi as Surat which is a district in 
Uojarat in Bombay Presidency. 

V'atabhT was the capital of SurSslra. 

, Sittivifit* There is an attioant of difference of 
opinion as to the identity of SauvTra. Cunningham 
Uk^ Sa^^'fra to be another name for the province of 
Badari or Eder at the head of the gulf of Cambav. 
bouthern or South •Western Rajpuiana,* Rhys Davids 
p!a^ Sau\ira to the north of Kathiawar and along the 
gnIfofCutch. Rapson says that Sitidhu and Sauvlra 
repre^ni same country and hence Sauvira corresponds 
WTthSmd, According to Pandit Bhag^va^lal Indrajit, 
Sindhu IS Smd and Sauvira forms pan of Upper Sind. 
The Pwrtffirt h>cales Sindhu and Saavira 

V Gandhara, Madra, etc. 

Ni^dolal Dey t^eFers the identification suggested by 
^um with Multan and Jahrawar.' Sanvlra may Imv^ 
b«n the Sophir ot Ophir of the Bible. The country 
had vast m^itime relations with the West and the Bible 

S^mdfSm'c^hTrl"’' “ '■“’'‘"S 

t of Smdhu'Sauvira along with those 

nL M^dha have been referred to ^ 

^^ayanaasoatfiide Aryivarta and of miaed origin; 

fo*" ^'>5e contracting marital 
relations wi h these neople. In Bhasa, on the contr.t^ 
we find all the three countries occupying the same 
position as the other countries in Aryavarta.' Roruta 
IS said to have been the capital of Samira. 
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Buddhtsi and Jain writers During Buddha's time, 
the province vras divided into Uttara Kosala and Daksifia 
Ko^la, the river Sarayu serving as a dividing line. The 
capital of Northern Ko^tla, as previously stated, tvas 
Srttvasti on die KiptI, and Ayodhyil on the Sarayu was 
the capital of Soutliern Ko^la, Ayodhya was also the 
capital of the Solar kings of the Raghtt line. It is said to 
have eictended forty eight miles in length and twelve 
miles in breadth. Nandigrttma was one of its saburbs* 
wherefrom Bharata governed the kingdom in Kitma's 
absence. Ayodhy^f as is ivcll known, plays an important 
part In the story of the Rdmayati^. Regarding the 
identification of Silketa and AyodhyK, Rhys Davids has 
pointed out that both cities existed in Buddha's time; 
it in not unlikely that both were adjoining cities like 
London and Westminster.' Ayodhyji occupies a |>remtei 
place among the seven sacred cities of the Hindus 
reputed to confer final beatitude on those leaving their 
mortal coi) at any one of those cities.’ In Buddha’s 
time, AyodhyS bad sunk to the level of an unimportant 
town.’ It was not included in the six great cities of 
, ancient India. 

.flvrfM/i.’ A^*anti (or UjJayinI) was the capital of 
the country of that name. It is said to have been founded 
by the scions of the Yadu family. Ujjayint was situated 
on the river Sipra and had an area of two miles. The 
ancient city seems to have eacisted at a distance of one 
mile to the south from the present dty, as pillars and 
other remains of buildings are found embedded 
underground there. There is an ancient temple of 
MahUklle^vara at Ujjain. VInda and Anuvinda ruled here 
at the time of the PSpdavas andCapd^ Pmdyota at the time 
of Buddha. King A^oka resided here in 263 B. C.^ as his 
father's viceroy and hlabendra was bom to Asolca at 
UJJayinT. At the time of our poet, the public baths at 
Uj jay ini were well known.' The city has been known to 
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Uc an important trading centre and ia mentioned as such 
in the Buddhist and Sanskrit literature, 

Kdmpilya. K^mpilya corresponds with modern 
Kampil which is situated twenty ei^ht miles to the 
north-east of Pathgad in the Parokhabad district in the 
U. P.' It lies on ^e old Ganges betvvcen Budaon and 
Farokhabad to the north of ICanoj and east of Muttia. 
Great F^ncSla king Culanl Brahmadatta is mentioned in 
Jdttika No. 346, the Uttaradhyayanasiltra and the 
Svapttavdsavadatta ; but the story of Brahmadatta is 
easciicjalty Jegendary and little reliance can be placed 
on it* k^mpitya was the capital of Drupada, king 
of South Pahcala. North PAhcIla had Ahicchatra for 
ttsca[nta1. Kampilya was the scene of the famous Draupadl 
Svayaiiivara. Kanoj Nourished in the regime of 
Har^vardhana and us a result KAmpilya gradually lost its 
importance. Mahomedans christened it * Kampil * which is 
its present mime, 

Kifi^indhd* KiskindhS is a small village in 
Dharwar district on the south bank of the TuiigabhadrS 
near Anagandr. It is a suburb of VJjayanagam and lies 
near Bellary. It comprises hills tying on the other side of 
Humpi, consisting of a vast range of naked granite rocks 
Tivith narrow valleys between. There is an o\'ai-shaped 
heap of calcareous scoria, partially covered wnth ^%'hit€ 
carinate of lime, grass and other vegetation which the 
local Briltimapas aver as being the asltes of the giant V^f, 
killed by Rama as an ally of Sugrl^'a. 

KiiuSdjnhi* The question of the identification of 
Kao^mbT has now finalJy been set at rest on various 
grounds by Rai Bahadur I>aya Ram Sahni by identifying 
it with Kosam, a village on the left bank of Jumna, Uiirty 
miles south-west of Allahabad. It was the capital of 
VatsadeSa or Varlmde^, one of tlie sixteen tnnftdjanapadas 
mentioned in Jain and Buddhist works. The city is said 
to have been founded variously by Ku^mba, the tenth 
descendant gf Purtiravas, by CedT, and by KuiSmba, the 
son gf Kusa, in different works.. The city is known since 
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the days of &at<ipaiha Brahmavta and is mentioned in 
Vedic and Buddhist works. Kaniambt tras enumerated 
in the list of ten big cities of India. The well known 
grammarian Vataruci or Katygyana, the author of the 
Vdrtikas, is said to have been born at Kau^mbl and 
became minister of Nanda^ king of Pataltputra, When the 
city of Hastinapura was washed away by tite Ganges, king 
Nicaksu, the great great grandson of Janamejaya 
transferred his capital to KauKtmbl.* The story of 
Udayana who ruled over Vatsadesa with its aipiial at 
Kau^mbl is well known especially to all students of BbSsa. 
Xhe Lalitavi&tara states that Udayana Vatea, son of 
^tanlka, king of Kaoiambl, was bom on the same day as 
Buddha.' Udayana, son of Parantapa, ia said to have 
been converted to Buddhism by Fipdola; but he appears 
to be quite different from Udayana V'atearaja, son of 
batamka/ Udayana was the first to prepare an image 
of Buddha in red sandalwood during the !atter*s life-time. 
Gautama Buddha spent two years at Gbo^ita-Arama of 
KauiambT. 


Pstahpatra.* Pstaliputta was known hy various 
names, all synonyms of Psfali—such as Kusumapura, 
Puspapura, Kuaumadhvaja, Originally a small village 
named I^ataligrama, king .Ajataiatm of Magadha laid 
the foundadoB of a large and fortified city at the site 
rn 554 B, C. in order to repel the attacks of the Vajjis 
of Vaiiali. UdaytUva, grandson of Ajatasatru and son 
of Dariaka (whose existence has b^n confirmed by 
BhJUa) removed the capital of Magadha from RSiagrha 
to Paialiputra. It remained the headquarters of the 
province for many centuries. The Vdyupurdna makes 
UdaySiva the founder of Kusumapura or Ph^aliputra, 
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but the Buddhist accounts^ stating that Buddha in his 
last jouTTiey satv the fortiheation of the village and 
predicted that it would become a ^eat city, make it 
quite clear that the actual building of the city was begun 
by Ajltasatru, but the work was not finished till the reign 
of his grandson Udaya. f c. 450 B. CJ. The city was at 
its zenith in tlie Alautyan age being die capital of the 
whole Maaryan Empire, and Megasthensa, the ambassador 
of Seleucus Nicator in the Mauiyan court, gives a glowing 
de^iption of the city ( Palibothra). lie states diat the 
town was situated on the confluence of the Ganges and 
Erannaboa { Hira^yab^u or the Sons} and ivas $0 
ititdia (10 miles) rn length and 13 stadia (nearly two 
miles) in breadth. It was surrounded by a ditch 30 
cubits deep and six hundred cubits broad for receiving 
the seivage of the town. The fortified city walla were 
adorned with five hundred and sevency towers and sixty 
four gates. 

The cities of Patna and Bankipur now occupy the 
site of the old Pittalipatra. A very small portion of 
modem Patna is situated on the old site. Greater 
portion of the old cit}' was diluviated by the Ganges and 
Sona in 750 A. D. Lt. CoJ. Waddell has shown that 
nearly the whole of the site of the old city is intact. 
Ancient remains lie buried below Patna, Bankipur and 
E. 1. Railway at the depth of 10 to 30 feet. The old 
city was situated on the northern bank of old Sona but 
several distant from the Ganges which later shifted 
to ihc south. The river Sona formerly joined the Ganges 
just above Patna.' 


The Chinese knew the city as Kusumopulo. The 
great astronomer Afy'abhatta was a resident of this place. 

Mathura,* Mathurit on the Jumna ivas the ^capital 
of btirasena. one of the sixteen makajanapadas. Modern 
MathurS. is not on the ancient spot, which has moved 
northward owing to encroachment of the Jumna, Maihurti 
or MadhurS is generally identified with Maholi five miles 
south-west of the present town of Muttra. Mathurl is 
associated with Lord Jmd many sites are shown 

at present that played important parts in the adventures 
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oE child Kr^ya. At 3 place called JanmabhQmi or 
KtrSgara near Potafakeoda, 'vas born. YogamRya 

was dashed to Uie ground by Kaibsa at Jog-ghat. The 
hunch-back KubjH was cured at Kubja's tvel) and the fight 
with CariOra and MustlJra was staged at MaUapura 
adjoining tlie temple of Ke^avadeva, Kumsa was killed at 
Katitsa-ka-Tila outside the southern gate of the present citv> 

Mathurft is also associated with the penance of 
Dhruva, 

Madura the famous South Indian temple-city is 
known as MathurflL. The reference in our plays 

is only to Mathura of Lord Knua. 

Rajagrha.* Rajagrha, also known as Girjvmjat was 
the ancient capital of Magadha. The Rdmayai^ta telia 
that Girmaju was^own by the name of VasumatT and the 
Mahabfidrata that it was also called Ba^rhadrathapura anti 
Magadhapura.^ Rajagrha was surrounded by five hillB 
and the river Saras vail flowed tlirough the city passing otii 
by the side of the northern gate, and the river Bil^taganga 
lay to the south of the city. At the time of the Rd'tndyatia 
the river Sona flowed through Rajagrha. Bimbisjra 
commenced fortifying and laying out the new town of 
Rajagrha one mile lo the north of the old site, and the 
operations were completed by his son Aj&ta^tru who 
transferred his capital to nesv RAjagrha. The new capital 
enjoyed supremacy for a short period till tlie headquarters 
were removed to Pltaliputra in the reign of Udayi or 
Udayaiva. Rajagfha had a gate which used to be closed 
in the evening after which no body, not even the king, 
could be admitted into the city. 

Rajagrha corresponds lo Rajagir in Bihar, sixty two 
miles from Patna among the hills near Gaya. 


Ve^uvanavihara vvas the monastery in the bamboo grove 
near Rajagrha which was presented by king BimbiaOra 
to Buddha, who resided there when he visited Rajagfha. It 
wassituat^l just outside the north gate of the city at the foot 
of the Baibhara bill.' At a hill named Suvarpagtri near 
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Hastinapura,* Hosttnapuiii was the capital of Kuru 
to the north-east ol Delhi. The old site ta entirely 
^luviatcd by the Ganges. Lt is identified with an old town 
in Mawana Tahsi) iwcnty-two tnilea north-east of Mtral 
and south-west of Bijnor on the right bank of the Ganges. 
HastinKpura ( or GajasRhvaya) was probably known as 
Asandtvat in the Ve^c age. GadamukteSvaiTL containing 
the temple of Mukte^wara MahSdet'a was a quarter 
of ancient Hastinapara. Nicak^ii the great great 
grandson of Janamejaya removed his capital to 
Kau^Smb! after Hastlnilpura was washed away by the 
Ganges. 

MOUNTAINS/ 

Krauiica Parvata-’' Krauflea Parvata was tt^t part 
of the KailSsii mountain of the Himalayas on which the 
MSnasa Sarovara is situated. 

TriMta.* Mr. Dcy mentions Four Triktllas, viz. 
(1) in the south-east comer of Ceylon i (2) Trikota to the 
north of the Punjab and sooth of Kashmir; (3) Junnar; 
and (4) the Yamnotri in the Him&iay^s, The reference 
being from the j(?dindya;i 0 in our plays, the ftist from the 
above was evidently meant by Bhfi^. 

Mandara* The Vardha Purdt^a states that 
Mandara ts situated to the south of the Ganges and on 
the Vindbya range, hfr, Dey identifies Mandara or 
Mandaragin with a hill seven hundred feet high sitoated 
in the Banka division of Bhagalpore district two or three 
miles to the north of Bamst and thirty miles to the 
south oT Bhagalpore. ^landara, according to the 
P lira tuts, was used by the gods and demons to churn 
the ocean and the serpent Vasuki was utiUaed as a rope. 
There is a groove alt around the hill in the middle, which 
the orthodox people take as suggesting the tying up of 
Vasuki. The groove, however, is evidenUy artificial 
according to Mr. Dey, and bears the mark of the chisel. 
TTierc are two Buddhist temples on the top of the hill 
which are now worshipped by the Jalnas. On die western 
side of the hill is a natural cavity in tlic rocks containing 
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a large quantity of pure limpid spring water called 
Aka^gangi and a colossal image of Vftmanadevn and a 
huge scBl|)turc of Madhukai^abha. At the foot of the bill 
are extensive ruins of old temples and other buildings and 
also a tank called PapahRripI where people liathe on the 
last day of Fau^ w’hcn the image of Madbusadatia is 
brought there from the town of Bamai 

The Makdbhdrata, however, recognizes no other 
Mandara except on llte HimSlayas and that is sho\vn to be 
a portion of the Him^ayas to the east of Sumera tit 
Garhwal. Some Purdi^aa .place the BadarikHsrama 
containing the temple of Nam and N^rayaria on the 
\Tandam, but the MahdbhdraUt locates the Mandara to 
the east of the Gandham&dana and the north of 
BadarikSirama. According to the Vdmanapurd 
Mahadeva resided here after his marriage with Pfirvatl. 

M!alayagiri.' The southern parts of the Western 
Ghats south of the Kiverl known as the Travancore hills 
constitute the Malaj^a mountain. It also includes the 
Cardamom mountains, the whole extending from the 
Coimbatore gap to Cape Comorin. Malajmkoti has be^ 
identified with the promontory where the Western Ghats 
dip into the sea. 

One of the summits of the mountain known as the 
Ai^styakQ^ mountain in TtnneveUy is said to be the 
residence of Agastya. It is also called Potiyam, the 
southern-most peak of the Annamalai mountains from 
where the river T^mraparpf has its source.* This 
Agastyaka^a seems to be the place referred to by 
Meghanflda in the Avimdraka* 

Maft^rufra.* The whole range of hills extending 
from Orissa to Madura district was known as Mahendra 
Parvata. Principally, however, the name was applied to 
the range of bills separating Ganjam from the vaHey of the 
MahSnadl. A part of the range extending from North 
Sircars to Gotu^vana lying near Ganjam is still known as 
MabendramaJei or the hills of Mahendra. 

.Iferw.' According to Mr. Sherringall local traditions 
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fil mount Metu as lying direct to the north of the Almni? 
district. Mount Ked^ranStha In Garhwal is atill tradition ally 
known as the original Meru. Mr, Dey identifies it with 
the Rudrn llimSlayain Garhwal where tlic Ganges has its 
scarce; it lies near BadarikAarnma and Is also called 
Paficaparvata on account of its five peaks. According to 
the Matsya Pwrdtw, Sumeiu is Ixiunded on the north by 
Gttarakuru, on the south by Hh&ratav'ar^a, on the west by 
KetumalEt and on the east by BhadrUsvayar^. 

Vindhya.* Vindhya or Vtndhy&cala is the same as 
the Vtndhya hills to the north of river NarmadH which 
runs eastward from the Baroda State. The range of the 
Vindhya hills then luma northwards and approaches the 
banks of the Ganges, The celebrated temple o f 
VtndyavAsinT is situat^ on these hills near Gaaipur. At 
a short distance from this is the temple of the eight-armed 
Yo^mSya who came back to the hills ^ter warning 
Ka^sa. The fight between Durg9 and Sumbha and 
Niiutnbha took place on the Vindhyilcala, Another 
Vindhya has been rdenitficd by Pargiter with the hills and 
plateau of South Mysore, 

Suveta* Savela was the niountain at the foot of 
which Rjtma had enciimi>ed with his army on his arrival in 
Lanbjt. ft seems to have been near the sea as also ncnar 
the capital of Lankil. 

fftmdiaytt, HitnAlaya is the same as the famous 
Himalayan range, 

RIVERS. 

The Ganges, NarntadS and Jumna are the only rivers 
mentioned by the poet, and these were tlie same as the 
rivers known by lite sante names at present. 

Besides the above, the poet has referred to a number 
of places which were only of temporary im^rtance and 
hence cannot be identified at present. Udy5.maka and 
Ynpagrima were two villagea in the Kuruj^ngala/ 
Vepuvana, NSgavana, VtlukStlrtha and Madayantika 
(v, 1. Madiagandhira) were the stages in the Journey from 
the Vatsa kingdom to Malwa.' Lavfipuka was on the 
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frontiers of Uic Vatsa kingdom, and it was well known for 
spedaikailon in Vedic learning J 

It appears from the places meniipoed above that in 
the period when the poet flourished countries to the north 
of the Narmad& were welt known and there was practtcaUy 
no Imowledge of the trans-Vindhyan southern region of 
India, Tiie southern places and mountains such as 
Mahendra, LankS, Suvela, Malaya and KisktndhS are 
simply copied front the Ramtiyiinta. This, of course, does 
not in any way help us to fix the chronology of tlie poet, 
as it has bMn shown that the whole of India was thoroughly 
known to the Indians from veiy ancient times. It is always 
unsafe to dogmatize on the strength of stray instances or 
arguments ex silentia. Probably, after the era of 
adventurous merchants and colotiiacrs was over, the general 
populace fell in the dark as to the topography of the 
country and the ignorance continued till the Maurya 
emperors and their successors led their anntes south waMs 
and annexed or subjugated the southern countries. 

The separate mention of small states as separate 
entities, however, definitely places the poet in the 
pre-Mauryan period or in a period closely allied to the 
Mauryan epoch when the memory of the separate states 
was still fresh; for it would have been almost impossible 
for a poet coming long after the period of their unification 
and inclusion in the Mauryan empire and the loss of their 
individuality, to mention the states, especially when we 
take into consideration the scanty historical innterial the 
ancients furnish us with, with all oar ‘ historical research^ 
So it can better be imagined how utterly impossible it 
would have been for a poet of a late date to refer to such 
details ; to spenik nothing of a southerner I Post-Asokan 
dramatists portraying southern countries exhibit a wide and 
accurate knowledge of their topography. 







CHAPTER XL 

varnasramadharma. 

(A ) C^tcSi thdf Hejallons and OccapaLions. 

The institution known variously as VJirtia, jMi or 
caste is pecuiiar to India and was of indigenous origin. 
There is a didcmice of opinion-amtong scholars as to 
whether distinctions based on varnu preened those based 
on 2^ti or vice versa. Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds that before 
the. Aryans settled irt the Punjab there were twojatU, via., 
the Br&hmatiasand the Ksialnyas, among them; those that 
took to agriculture formed into Vai£)'as; then alter the 
Aryans settled in India and extended eastwards, the 
aborigines who were black^coloured came into the social 
system of the Aryans, and they were placed at the foot of 
the system as Lauras. Thus varna or colour came in after 
jaii^ and was incorpomted into the caste system, being 
later taken as the characteristic of a jdii * ^me, on the 
contrary, hold that the Aryans had no distinctions when 
they came to India, and the Aiyas and Dasyus or the 
pasas (non^Aryans) were the hrsi distinctions based bn 
.colour. The Aryans then formed themselves into three 
diderent classes a^rding to the natures of their works 
and included Dasyus or Dtsas among their structure as 
the fourth class. Thus came into being the Cd/»r\'ar(fyiZ 
or the four*fold caste system in India. According to 
Megasthenes, *'No one is allowed to marry out of his own 
caste or to exchange one profession or trade for another 
In other words, endogamy and rigidity as to particular 
duties or occupatioiis were the two principal 
characteristics of the caste system in India. 
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We shall novv* see whether ihe cante system as such 

was Imown in the age of the Ipgrwlif, Mafier”fl?uif 
aricntaiista such as Aufrecht, Benley* Max 
Roth, Weber and Zimmer formulate that it was 
while Haug, Kern, Ludwig, Oldenberg and Gcldner 
maintain that the caste system existed in the ^ 

It is, however, found that excepting m 
there is absolutely no mention of the 
lirtejfa. The dUtinclions *n the PurH^ssikUjy ^ot^ e i 
are^ctass distinctions in contrast to the caste ^stmotions of 
the later age. These four classes weTC, as it were, of the 
clergy, the noble, the middle class and thc^lal^urers , they 
did not connote any caste distinctions. ^^Auld 

marriage and occupations ivere not rigid. Any 
change his occupation and intermarriages in dipjrent 
classes were allowed ‘ The divisions into claa^ in the 
Rifvcdic age depended more upon occupation, ability ana 
character than upon birth. ICnowledgc was the basis ot 
the system. 

In course of time, by the pericui of the I3rdfimif»a^ 
the distinctions Utween the diflerent classy gradually 
accentuated. The Sfldras were looked down with 
disfavour and marriages with them were prombiied; then 
inipurity ivas to bd mtached to th^ food offer^ hy t e 
^odr.as and then came the impurity of touch. Then by 
the same principles of exclusion, the K-^inyas ana 
Vaiiyas were kept at a distance by the Brahmapas and 
they finally asserted their superiority and enundated the 
bold doctrine that birth alone can confer Brahminhood on 
a person; no per^m of any other class can attain to it.' 

The epics also show the advanced stage of the caste 
5 >' 5 tem, the society being divided into watertigh i 
compartments. Though intermarriages were disiavou^, 
a number of them took place, and the issues were looked as 
of mixed castes. There were a number oi raipd cast» in 
the epic age, the progeny taking the intermediate positiori 
inferior to the status of its father and superior to that of 
its mother. Kautilya’s also shows that ime 

four.fold caste system was deep-rooted at th e tim e. The 
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evolutiot; of the caaie system from the ctasses in the Sgveda 
is important to students of eocia! history inasmuch as “it 
afTected the status of citizens and alTected their duties as 
members of the b<^y politic".* A man's position in later 
days was determined by the caste in which he was bom 
and not by his intrinsic merits or character. 

Though the Buddhists witged a severe war against 
the caste system and the Brilhma\ia supeitoriiy, it is a 
mistake to supj^se that the caste system was nQn>'exi&teni 
in the Buddhist age. As a matter of fact even die 
Buddhist writings recognized the formal castes.* In 
contrast to the Brahmanical works which state that the 
Brflhmattn superiority was throughout unchallenged, the 
Buddhist writers show a distinct K^iriya bias and pul the 
K^triya. claim to undisputed superiority, the jaiit writers 
supporting them. In spite of die emsbine attitude towards 
the Brfibmatias, we find many instances of the BrShmanas 
being regarded with respect in the Buddhist age The 
caste system did exist in the Buddhist age though some 
restrictions as to food and occupation were relnxecL .After 
the revival of the Brilhmatias under the Guptas, the 
Brftbmanas emerged as the supreme race and the rules of 
the caste sj*ate»n were made rigid and inelastic. Among 
the writings on the c.isie system both from the pen of Indian 
and foreign writers almost all of whom indulge in 
attacking and condemning the system, one is rather 
relieved to read of the different note struck by Prof. 
Vis\yanatha when he says that “ the caste laws were laws of 
spiritual eugenics intended to foster and promote the 
evolution of a superior race*'/ 

With regard to the occupations of these different 
castes, they ivere more or less fixed. It was the duty of 
the Brfihma^ias to study and teach the Vedas, to perform 
sacrifices and officiate at sacrifices, to give charity and 
receive gifts. The K^triya took to himself the protection 
of the people, charity, performance of sacrifices, study and 
non'attachment to pleasure. The Vai^as engaged 
themseh'es in cattle-rearing, agriculture, charily, 
performance of sacrifiiws, study, trade and money-lending. 
The only duty of the Sadras was to serve tlie persons of the 
three higher castes/ At first these rules were very rigid. No 
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oiie_ Mfas alloyved to CK:cupy in any but the hereditary 
profession; but graduaily, the upper castes, if in distress, 
were alioT^ed to engage in the pfoi^sionji of tiie lower 
Under no circumstances were the lower orders to do the 
fonctions of the higher ones, h was taken to be the 
prime duty of the king to see that the four castes 
themselves tn their respective occupations as 
prescribed for them.* 

With Uiese preliminary observations on the caste 
syBCcm, ^ we turn to our plays to gather whatever 
*f they supply regarding this ancient institution, 

it does not rwjuirc much proof to find that the caste 
system was prevalent in those days. The four castes are 
distinctly mentioned,' the Brahmapas being iJie caste par 
excellence. Castes Eecm to have been based only on birth 
at the time of our poet, and not on occupations or qualities 
aa III the early V'edic age as we have seen. Descent in 
the family of a BrShmapa was necessary to acquire 
Brahmmhood. Those that were bom of the BrShmanaa 
were Imown as such, while those of the Ksatriya parentage 
were known as the K^atriyas.* There ii no mention of 
mixed castes bom of the intercaste wedlock and out of 
wedlock so elaborately enumerated by the Sm/'fi writers. 
We think we shall not be far from right if we conclude 
from this that the mixed castes were almost unknown, that 
strict informity to marriage roles prevailed in those days 
and that there vras a high tone of morality. The CatidMas 
are mentioned ; but evidently they were outside the caste 


brAhmanas. 

The Brahmarias deserve to be treated first on 
account of the importance attached to them and also on 
account of the numerous references attached to them in 
the plays. The sacred thread was then, as it is in moat 
cases even now, a badge and a distinguishing mark of the 
Brahmapas.' Without entering into the detailed 
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discassion of the problem we state here our inference that 
r<r/r7o:^iiu««i in thoM days was not merely a thread bat a 
piece of cloth.' The BrShmapas were regarded as the 
prime race, front rank being given to them among the 
subjects,* The superiority of the Brahmapas and the 
precedence accorded to them on all occasion* were so 
much mgraioed in the minds of alb that the veteran 
Bhlijma states the fact of his being a Ksatriya (and hence 
a disciple) as one of the reasons, why Duryodhana should 
first make his obeisance to Drona, a Brahmapa, in 
preference to himself (*. e. BhTsma) though he was, in the 
words of Drona, a deity in human form.* The utterance of 
a Brahmapa received immense weight, even untrue 
statements emanating from him were regarded as true, and 
he was never to be contradicted.* The speech or request 
of a Brahmapa commanded implicit obedience/ Such a 
tyrant as Kaihsa glorified himself in taking the word of a 
Brahmapa as gospel truth. The Srahmapas al^^ were 
iKjuaTly confident of having never uttered falsehood. 

Closely aUied with the desire to carry out the word 
of ii Brahmapa w-as the general thought that the curK of 
a Brahmapa was sure to bring calamity. The kmg of the 
Sauvlras voluntarily underwent exile and Capoaiahooa 
with his family, to bring about the fatfilment of the curse 
that a Brahmapa pronounced/ Kaikeyl in the Prattma 
shared all the disgrace and misery simply to cause the 
curse to her husband to fructify/ 


The BrShmarias were naturally held as the 
preceptors of the Ksatriyas and it was ilioiight a disgrace 
to die disciple where the guru urns poor. All the 
as also the religious merit of sacrifice were regarded as 
fruitless if the guru was not satisfied- It was »ihe most 
desirable thing for a king to give everythi ng to th e 
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Brahma^as and leave only his bow as an hetrloom lo his 
sons.’ To save the life of a Bi^hmaiia by giving up one^a 
body was very- highly thought of.* 

Feeding the BrB.hmattas in order to propitiate 
imtov^’ard fate and to ward off evils was very common, li 
was supposed to bring peace.' This altitude finds, 
curiously enough, a parallel in thestories where 
the giving of gifts to the BrShmapas and ^ramapas 
and the duty of feeding them were enjoined on the king 
and the commoner alike: and even the Bodhisatva himself 
is reported to have said: 1 have given manifold gifts to 

monks and Brfihmapas."* 

The superiority of the Brabmanas would naturally 
show the pre\’alence of Brahmanicat rites and ceremonies 
and praises of duk^itid. The festivafs of Ratnasasthl, 
Kaifts^aml and Caturdail are mentioned, in which, among 
other things the payment of fees ( daksittds ) and giving 
of ^umj)tuous dinner to the Braiimaitas were the main 
factors.' We find many similes pertaining to the 
sacrifices, the sacrificial fire, sacrificer, the yaj/kaiahata^ 
etc,, giving us some idea as to the institution; the 
Brithmapas are eulogized in the descriptions. The 
depreciatory attitude in the Jdtakas towards animal 
sacrifices and their preachings against the sacrifices do 
not seem to have gained ground.' 


The reference to the rule that the Brahmapas were 
eiempt from capital punishment In spite of any offence 
committed by them raises an interesting point.* Not 
pmy nre the Br&hmatias said to be immune from being 
killed, but they are to lie let off, apparently without any 
punishment. Dr. Ray Chaudhury has tried to show by 
giving instances from the Brahmanm, the Bfhaddranyak,i 
tjpani^iid and the ^iuhabhdTUi^ that no such immunity 
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from ca^pUsI pantshmem existed in ancient times.* Ttie 
ArthaiA&ira of Kan^ilyat though written by a Brahmatm, 
is said to be distinguished throughout by w^t of undue 
partiality for the Brahmayas. Dr. Uay begins his thesis 
by staling that the Drahinanas enjoyed no prominence 
nor any special privileges. Towards the close of his article, 
however, he is rightly retfuire^i to admit that the position of 
the Brahma^ias as a class " was a somewhat privileged 
one".' It was a sign of the times that the Arth^ti^ra^ 
though professedly a book on politics and proclaiming 
impartial treatment to all alike, could not but promulgate 
special rules in the case of the Brahmapas on account of 
their status. Even many of the Jdtakas testify to the 
high position and great esteem enjoyed by the Brnhmapas. 
In the days of our poet, the BrShmaiias were proflcieni in 
all the Vedas and Vcitangas^ the Dkarmaiastra, 
ArthaSiislm, YogaMsira. iVydyaidstra, Sraddhahtipa, 
etc/ Though all these idstras appear to us as too 
r-oluminous for studies in these days, they were included 
in the normal course of a learned Brahmana. They 
conveyed no specLality or anything extraordinary in thoM 
days. In spile of an all round spread of education in 
traditional lore among the BrShmapas, the cuaiodians of 
Vcdic le:irnin^ a thoroughly ignorant BrahTnan.\ wa.s 
not a rarity. The jester in the Avittidraka remarks on 
the contrary that it was diflicult to come across a 
6rfi.hmapa knowing both—the word (i. e., the Vedaa) and 
Its meaning/ Evidently the jester's word is not to be 
taken at its face value and the reasonable inference seems 
to be that, as ever, there ivere black sheep in every fold 
in those days also. Moreover, die jester's^ observation 
shows that as now there were at the time of our poet, 
many sO'Called priests who simply memorised thcM>un/rirs 
without caring to know their meaning. 

K^ATBIYAS. 

Though not idealiaed as in the Jdfahns, we lindthat 
the Ksairiyas also occupied a very high position, neil only 
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to th;xt of the Brahman as. They held the Brail in a^iaa in 
high esteem, and the proieetron of thelf subjects was the 
rnain duty assigned to them.' The king, who generally came 
from the Ksatriyas, was to see that the subjects followed 
the rules according to their castes and orders, and he was 
not to introduce any violent changes in the rules, and was 
simply to uphold the old laws and customs^' 

The Ksatriyas lieing tJie saviours of humanity looked 
upon ail persons as their om'h sons.* The riches of the 
K^triyas were held to consist in iheit valour in war and 
firchery and not in the amoant of wealth amassed by them; 
their wealth, further, depended on their bravery.* The 
K^triyas were told to perform sacrifices and feed the 
Brahmaftas and the poor at them, as the nieriLs obtained 
thereby endure long after the physical bodies have perished, 
A number of famous kin^ arc menlioned such as Iksv^ku, 
Sayyati and others who Jive in the memory of the people 
only through their sacrifices,* It seems to have been a rule 
that the K-satriyas were not to be addressed by their mere 
names hy ordinary persons hut some title was to he 
prefiKcrl to their names.* There does not appear to be any 
trace of the rivalry for superiority between the Brahmaiias 
and the Ksatriyas which the accounts in the Jdtakas 
and other Buddhist works indicatte.* The duties and 
functions of the Ksiitrjyas as 'Kings' will be dealt with in 
detail In a later chapter entitled ‘Court Life'. 

VAISYAS 

The Vaihas are incidentally mcniionod in the 
Cdrudatta, and there they are spoken of as tmvelling in 
foreign countries for trade and taking a circuitous way for 
fear of thieves.* A glimpse into the life of the herdsmen 
who tended cattle is to be had from the Bdlacarita and 
the PaAcarntTit^ Cows to them were as mothers and 
goddesses, and their first duty on getting up was to 1 k)w to 
these Cow*mothers. “ Blessings and peace to the cows ” 
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is die ccmst^rit refrAin in their prayers to the gods.* 
Among persons following different trades we find 
references to dorists, painters, washeririeiit shampooersi 
etc. 

SODHAS. 

The Sudrafi are referred to in the Praiima and the 
Ai«card/rn.* The passages hi those plays suggest that 
untouchability was observed in those days at least in so far 
as religious functions were concerned. U was illegal for a 
^Qdra to study the Vedas and consequently iq utter the 
mantrus; hence the ^fldras worshipped the deities and made 
their obeiaance to them without chanting any maniTm, 
It is signihciint that even courtesans thought it unfit and 
improper to lavish their favours on a Sudra youth. It did 
not occur to the inuid of a courtesan that a SGdra youth 
could ever become the objeci of love of her mistress. 
Inicrmaniages were not prohibited in ancient India; and 
hence, in course of time, miitctl castes arose as the result 
of anuloma and pratitoma marriages. We do not, 
however, find any reference to mixed castes in these 
plays, 

CANDALAS, 

The were not subject to the rules of the 

caste system. Even the sight of a CSp^ala polluted 
caste people. The Ca.ndiLbs had their residences outside 
the city beyond the cremation grounds,' TTiey were 
looked upon as incapable of having feelings of sympathy, 
mercy, good speech, hne form, valour and strength, 

THEIR RELATIONS. 

As regards the relations of the different castes among 
themselves there is nothing in the plays to show that they 
were not cordial, Bach caste showed at least a tolerant 
altitude towards the others. ,A11 were intent on doing 
their own duties (^ ^ ) thereby helping 
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tbemsdvcs and otbera, and did not think it worth their 
while to disturb others outride their spheres. 


Concerning the occupations, the injunctions do not 
seem to have been very strictly adhered to. Though 
most of the persons followed the scriptures in connection 
with the specific professions or trades to be followed by 
them, there tvas also u very small number who 
contravened the rules, Thus, we find a BrShmapa youtli 
engaging himself in trade, and another, under the 
influence of cupid, stooping to housebreaking at night.* 
The Jdtakai also make mention of Brthmanas following 
diverse occupations as also of the changes of occupations 
in turn by certain individuals.* Kau^ilya's Arihaidsira 
adds to the duties of the Shdras by allowing them to itll 
the soil, to rear cattle, to trade or to do business as 
artisans or actors.' Thus, it appears that in the days 
when these plays were written (i. e,, in the pre-Maurj'an 
age ) strict rules as to the occupations to be followed by 
diflerent castes were slightly relaxed. The onrush of 
Buddhism had not yet dealt a serious blow to the caste 
system in the period we are dealing with, Brahtnnpa 
superiority was the rule everywhere and Buddhism was 
not found favour with. 

(B) Four orders { Aimnias } and their duties. 


In every society are to be found systems analogous 
to/dh and dirama in India. The different classes are 
known according to their occupations, such as, the ciergy, 
the nobles, the labourers, etc. Birth has nothing to do 
with classes as in the case of castes in India. Every 
individual in general, again, goes through some stnges 
in bis life. During childhood he is engaged in le.-irning; 
then comes rnarrietl life; and m old age he may l>e 
concerned with religious thoughts or those concerning the 
other world. The speciality of Indi.^ lay in the fact that 
both the systems were connected with, anrl made the 
essential parts of the religious system. 

There is a difTerence in the origin and development 
of the caste system and the dirama system in India. The 
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caste system, we have seen, was noi strictly observed 
in the beginning but tU roles became more and more rigid 
in course of time, til! the society was divided into 
water-tight compartinents. The aSrama rules, on the other 
!iand, introduced as th^ were for promoting the efficiency 
of the indivtdtiiil and hence: of the secieLy in geneiral, were 
rather strictly followed at the beginning, but in later times 
none cared to observe those rules, 

in the Vedic times, the relations of life were 
regulated by the requiretnetils of the individual and not 
by cast-iron roles Tbcrc ia no tnice of tlie dMimn rules 
in the JPgvtda though it appears that the first two 
stages onJy, vis, Brahmacarytr and Grhasthasrama ^vere 
gone into. We get the first glimpse of the doctrines of 
the four jffrrtiiifw {stages of life) whereby the ascetic and 
hermit Jives were introduced into the system, only in the 
UpanL^dic period’’ The life of every Arvan a 

member of the first three castes) according lo'tiiis doctrine 
was required to pass through four stages of life, vin. that 
of a BrahmacSrl f pupil ), Grhastha ( householder), 
Vinaprastba (forest hemiii), and Sannyftsin ( ascetic j. In 
the period of the HahdbftdfutiT, were to be seen the finst 
germs of the tendency whereby Sannyasa, the last stage of 
life was reserved only for the Grahmapas. A number of 
reasons have been put forth for the promulgation of the 
rule ns to the eitcluaion of the other castes from leading 
the life! of AH. ascetic, hut for the purposes of our present 
study we are not concerned with them. 

The jff<rAid&/i(inrf<r and the lyfuiriaasdsiftts prescribe 
a num^r of rules to be followed by individuals in each 
stage of their life, and we shall refer to these rules in brief 
lat^r on. A commentator on the AIaitdbtMrittii states that 
a SQdra wras entitled only to the first airama and each 
member of the higher caste was entitled to one succeeding 
diritma in addition; thus, a Vai4ya could pass through only 
two airamm, a Ksatriya through three, and a Brahman a 
through all the four stages of life,* The Buddhists had 
also a system analogous to the diramadharma and they 
had made elaborate rnles especially in regard to the lire 
of the Bhikkhns. As the Buddhists were against the caste 
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isysem, the doors of eiich stage of Jife were ihrowit open 
i^^all irrespective of the barriers of birth or sex. 
The A^haSdstra alsFO speaks about the four 
and the duties jierlatning to each, but it is not stated 
whether all the castes were entitled to embrace 
Sanny^sa. 


by 


Before proceeding to give the in forma tluii supplied 
our author with regard to the slate of the 
dirifmadkarma in his days, it wooM be instructive if 
^e duties of the different diramas as contained in the 
Mak^hdrata and Dharjttaid&tra$ are dealt with in brief. 
Tile first stage in tlie life of every Ary-an is Brahmacatya, 
and he entered that after upaftaytina ( investiture with 
sacred ^read) which was to be performed when the boy 
attained the age of seven or eight years. The pupil was 
to reside at the house of his preceptor and do household 
duties there in lieu of the payment of money.* He was to 
study there for twdve years and was under the complete 
preceptor. Some pupils begged for 
their food, while some had their meals xvith their preceptor 
Implicit obedience to the preceptor and doing menial 
«rvice including massaging his feet etc, were some of their 
dut|«. The pupils had strictly to observe the rules of 
cdibacy, to guard against the eight-fold maithuua, to 
abaum from physical luxuries of any sort such as spiced 
ood^ perfuiTies cic-j to aLVoid eII places of 
and pleasure, and to restrain their senses, They tied 
tlieir hair m a knot, bore a staff and girdle and wore a 
simple cloth. A few students were admitted on navmeni 
of their entire tuition fees in advance which generally 
amounted t^i one thousand pieces of money. These students 
were not required to do any household work. Pupils of 
the first three castes thus lived with their preceptor and 
got instnictioQ, Kings and the rich people engaged the 
services of competent teachers for giving instruction to 
their sons and wards at their residence, instruction was 
generally imparted by rote. After the prescribed course 
was completed the pupil made handsome gift to bis 
preceptor and returned home. Sam^vartana f return) 
inarked the dose of the period of studentship. 

_ S ubsequent to his coming back , the student entered 
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the Ufe of a householder after marrying a girl of his own 
**Marriage Laws and Custonia* *' are dealt with in 
detail in the next chapter. The firat duty' of a householder 
was to kindle the sacrificial Fire and offer daily oblations 
to the fire. Me had also to perform a number of religious 
and domestic rites and the Ga $t t ji ha r tua s ^ ira 
(VIU. 14*20) prescribes forty sacramenta for a house¬ 
holder. 

When a honstholder got old and had suns to shoulder 
the responsibility of worldly affairs he entered the life of n 
hermit (Vanaprustha) slaying in a for^t. He had to 
perform penances there, aloof from the din of the world* 

Then finally came the last stage, Sannyasa 
(asceticism), which was open only to the Brahmapas. 
The life of an ascetic was one of hardship,—an ordeal* 
Some of the ttnporunt rules are given here. The 
SannySsin had to live on begging* He was required to 
conquer his passions and have equanimity of mind under 
all circumstanoes. He was to regard all with equality. 
He w'as not to desire anything, nor to hoard anything, 
nor to have any attachment for anybody. He was to 
wander from place to place and not to stay at a ^ace for 
more than a day. 

We get the following inforniation from Bh&sa. as to 
the four orders ( ) and their duties. 

After initiation, the Brahmapa boy had to go to a 
preceptor for the study of the Vedas, it appears that 
the disciples were entrusted to the care of the tutor when 
quite young, and hence all the responsibility as to tlie 
physical, mental and intelJecmal development of the child 
rested with the tutor. It has rightly been observed, 
tlierefore, that should the pupil misbehave, the fault lies 
at the door not of his parents or friends, but of h(s 
teacher.' Kesidence at the house of a preceptor entailed 
the performance of manual labour such as accompanying 
him to the forest to fetch fuel, fruit, root. Rowers, etc * 
Among other holidays, one was observed on affami when 
no instruction in the Vedas was to be given/ In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that the system of 
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granting holidays on certain fixed days known as 
(tnadhyffya seems to be post-Vedic. "Vedic study was 
compulsory ", observes Prof. Venkatesvara, “and no day 
was regarded as a holiday cx^pt when the person oJ the 
student was impure ceremonially or by illttcss, or when 
there was impurity in Uie locality”.* Like the black sheep 
in every fold, there were some students who were reluctant 
to pat up with their preceptor and live the rigours of the 
celibate life. They looked with greatest joy to the day 
of the completion of their education (the samavartana 
ceremony ) after which they hastened home.' Ordinarily 
every pupil stayed with the preceptor till the completion 
of his course unless some extraordinary cause intervened.* 
Students paid some gifts ( dak^iitds ) to their gurus after 
the instructions were over* A fine instance of the high 
regard and devotion entertained by a pupil for his 
preceptor is supplied by Duryodhana who ofers to give to 
his gMrt«(Dropa) not only everything that he possesses, 
but promises to procure the fulfilment of any desired 
object of his preceptor through his valour and mace. " So 
long as the mace rests in my hand ", dodarcs Duryodhana. 
“all is thine 

High ideals of the life of the husband and wife are 
printed to us in the Svaptutvdsavadaitaf Pratirndf 
Cdrudattat etc, and a reference is made to them in the 
next chapter entitled "M^riage Laws and Customs". 
Oblations to household deities and to nultrkds were among 
the daily duties of a householder,* A guest w'as 
worshipped, his feet were washed and he was honoured 
with the traditional Hindu hospitality. Both husband 
and wife joined in 8ei*\'ing tlie guest.* Feeding Uie guest 
was taJten equal in merit to the performance of a sacrifice.’ 
Doors of a Hindu householder were always open to a 
guest. 

Besides the persons who turned hermits 
(parivrdjaltas} in due course of time after performing 
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their dutie^i tioui^holdcm, there were sotne whci 
undertook the hte of a hermU after Home great shock or 
after getting tired of tife/ We get an instance of a female 
hermit (idpasi) in the dowager guecn of Ma^adha who 
resided in a hermitage just outside KAjagrha> This single 
instance from Bhftsa does not entitle us to conclude that 
no barrier was placed in tl^e way of females embracing 
asceticism.* The description of the UemiLtagc would give 
some idea as to the peace and sanctity that reigned there. 
These hermitages were awaj* from the dm and hustle of 
the town and were cosrtiopoEtan in nature* Every one 
was free to go there. They were the houses, as it were of 
the guests. The inmates there, who resided in huts, were 
all satisfied, having m> worldly desires to be fulfilled. 
They wore hark-garments and lived on wild fruits, passing 
their time in meditation* The whole atmosphere around 
the hermitages breathed of freedom and abundance. The 
deer roam^ about freely, the trees were full of liowers 
and fruits and there were a number of cows which 
supplied milk to the inmates. During midday and in the 
evening, there arose from the hermitage lines of smoke. 
Water also was to he had nearby, and the inmates used 
to plunge for their hath thrice a day.' /According to Rhys 
Davids, in those days the hermitages where the learning 
or the repeating of tents was unknown were the 
exceptions”.* Perhaps it may he that through the 
influence of Buddhism which included the Bhikkhunis in 
the sacred order, Uie hermitages of the Hindus also were 
mined colonies of ascetics. Curiously enough, VatsySyana 
does not refer to the Vftnaprastha£ ; ta it apiiears that 
this stage was going out of vogue b)' the fourth 
century A, D.* 

There were two classes of religious mendicants, 
Tdpasa and Parivrd/aka, Those slaying In the hermUage 
belonged to the Tdpasa class, and the Parivrfijakas 
moved from place to place either atone or tn the company 
of their disciples,* The queen-mother of Darina ka 
belonged to the hermit f Tdpasa ) class and 
Vaug^dhar^yat.ia in disguise to the wanderer 
( Parivrdjaka ) dass. 
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It app«aw that these lucnfUcants dontied red 
garments. The institution of the red garmented 
mendicants, however» is not taken over from Buddhtstn 
but ts of Hindu origin. The fact that Papini (7th 
century B. C.) mentions Bhik^-siltras signifies that 
the order existe<l .cv'cn eartier. At the period ive are 
dealing ^rith. there were quite a number of people who 
embraced asceticism simply to fill up their bellies.' ‘This 
shows a degeneration of the order Inasmuch as the 
j^rb was put on to cloak beggary and thus to earn 
fivelthood in an apparently honourable fashion. Suclr 
degenerate monks were found among the Buddhists also, “ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MARRIAGE LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 

The instiiniion of marriage is ihe next importent 
factor of the social structure of the HinoM. The 
Dkamtasuiras, Smriis and epics mention dghi forms of 
marriage. There are three laws regulating marriage, viz. 
(1) eadogamyi or marriage in one-s own (2) 

go/m-exogamy or marriage outside direct patemrn 1 me, and 
(3) ^n^'twhr'exogamy or marriage outside certain specjned 
degrees of blood relations )—paternal as we!! as 

maternal. A nw/omit marriage or hypergamy. though not 
approved, was yet regarded as ^'atid, and the issue tom oi 
such marriage was placed in an. intermediate caste betw^n 
that of its parents. There was no question of wntravening 
the rules as to exogamy in the Attulcmtj marriage, as the 
other party was certainty beyond the prohibited 
relationship, being of a different caste altogether ; but 
these marriages toviously broke the rule of endogamy. 
Pratilauta marriages have been strictly prohibited since 
ancient times and were looked down upon as invalid and 
illegal. The issues born of Pratilotna marriage ivere 
styled as Capdklas or Nisadas and they were not included 
in the four castes. 

At the lime of the there do not appear to 

have toen any rules prohioiting intermarriages. On the 
contrary, wc come across many marriages of tlic !.iri8 with 
the Ksatriyas and vice versa. The only restriction ‘‘seems 
to have been against marriages with the Ankiyns, Dasas 
or Dasyus. There was no religious obligation that every 
■ * lUst be married ; allusions are to be met with in the 


a to unmarried girls slaying with their fathers and 
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claiming and obtaining a share in the paternal property.' 
The marriage ceremony was celebrated at the bottse of the 
bride and was a simple affair, There are many references 
to careful and industrious wives possessed of all those 
domestic virtues for which the Hindu wtf^e has always b^n 
noted, who supervised household affairs and like the 
celebrated ufds ( dawn ) roused and sent every one in the 
house to his work in the morning.' Occasional references, 
however, are found to women going astray, to faithless 
wives, to maidens having no one to watch over their 
morals, to a ruined gambler's wife becoming the object of 
others* lust, etc.* The custom of child marriage was 
unknown in the Vedic times, and polygamy was the 
privilege of the kings and the rich people as it has always 
been in olden times in all countries and among all nations, 
There was no prohibition to the remarriages of widows. 


It is in the Dttarmetsiitras that we first find mention 
of the eight (or six) different forms of marriage, which 
have been elaborated later on by the Stn^tis^ Vasistha 
and Apastumba recognized only six forms, viz., Brfihma, 
Daiva, Ar^, Gandbarva, Ksatra and MAnu^, the last 
two being respectively named Raksasa and Asura by 
.Apastamba. The first three forms in the above list are 
regarded as praiseworthy in the Apastamba, Gautama 
and Baudhayana, the older Dharmasfltrakflras, however, 
mention eight forms of marriage, adding PrUjlpatya and 
Pai^ca to the list, the Former only being praiseworthy.* 
Thus we gel four praiseworthy forms and four sinful 
forms of marriage. Fn a Brilhma marriage, the father of 
the bride poured out libations of water and gave away his 
daughter to a suitor, a student. The Datva marriage 
consisted in the giving away of his bedecked daughter by 
her father lo an officiating priest when a sacrifice was 
being performed. The father gave atvay his daughter for 
a cow or a bull in an Arsa marriage. The lover himself 
took away and wedded a loving damsel in the Gandharva 
form. Force was used In the KfUtra (or Rliksasa) 
marriage in which the bridegroom carried away a damsel 
destroying her relations by strength of arms. The MSnu:^ 
(or Asura) marriage was a simple affair in which the 
suitor purchased a damsel from her father. In 
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the Prajapatya form, ihe father simply gave away hb 
daughter to the Builor saying " Fulfil ye the law 
conjointly’', The PaiSaca form was nothing mure lhan 
a form of tape when a man embraced a woman deprived 
of consciousness. 

The Dhannasiltras rigorously prohibited marriages 
among kinisfolk. The same gotra or ^avara was exclud^ 
for purposes of marriage as also was the relationship 
within four degrees on the mother's side and six degrees 
on the father's side.* tiaudhfiyana, a southernwr. allowed 
a man to marry the daughter of bis maternal uncle or 
paternal aunt.' There were no cliild marriages in die 
period of the Dhannaiiaitas and remarriages were allowed 
only in the case of child widows. 

Messengers were sent by the bridegroom to the 
father of the bride reciting Itgveda X. 85. 23, and if the 
proposal was acceptable to both, the promise of mairtage 
was ratified and teth parlies touched a vessel containing 
Sowers, fried grain, barlej’^ and gold. The bridegroom 
then performed a sacrifice. On the appointed day, the 
bride took bath in fra^jrant water and then, putting on 
newly dyed garments, sat down by the fire at the sacrifice- 
The bridegroom also batJied and went through auspicious 
cereniontes and was escorted to the girl's bouse by young 
Women i who were not vridows ). The actual marriage 
ceremony varied in detail in different localities but the 
essentials were the same. The bridegroom holding the 
bride by the hand led her thrice round the fire reciting 
some verses. The bride sacrificed to the fire laid or fried 
grain, which her brother or guardian had pm in her 
hands. The bridegroom then caused the bride to 
step forward seven paces reciting citable words. This 
going round the fire, sacrificing the tdjds and the pacing of 
seven steps constituted the principal cercinoitiea of 
marriage- The couple then sat silent till the Polar Star 
appeared, and then the husband showed it to his wife 
^ying "Firm be you, thriving with me". The wife 
replied, 'M see the Polar Star ; may 1 obtain ofTspring”-' 
Then l^an the married life of the couple. 

The Mahdbkdraia also mentions tight forms of 
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murrUge, but speaks of 6ve as btitng ctirretit,' Brahma, 
IC^tT^, OSiutharv'a, Asuru and KSk^sa were in vogue 
of which the Jast two were re^rdect as sinful. Brahma 
in those days perhaps include<l Daiva andArsaofthe 
Sdtra times. The BrShma vnis specially recommended 
for the Brahmapas and it consisted in the offering of tlic 
bride to the bcidogroom after honouring him with gifts, 
money, etc. The K^tra was prescribe far both the 
BrShmanas and the K.^triyas, but the manner has not 
been stated. Mr. Vaidya thinks that in the Ksatra 
marriage^ the bride was offered to one who successfully 
accomplished the condition laid down by the father 
of the bride.* The GSndharva form, which was so 
named as it was current among the Gandharvas on the 
Himalayas, was love marriage in which the bride had 
full power to choose the bridegroom of her liking. This 
fomi was prescribed mainly for the ICsairiyas. Of the 
two condemned forms, the Asora was the purchase of the 
bride by paying large sums of money to her relatives or 
to the bride herself. It was current among the Kekayas 
and the Madras at the period of the Jdafiabiitirata. In 
the K^ksasa marriage the bride was forcibly taken away 
in spite of her protests after fighting with her relatives 
and slaying them. Though the bride waa accepted in 
any of the above forms, the regular marriage ceremony 
was celeUraled in the Brahma form.’ The Sapiapadi 
round the fire set the final seal and gave religious 
sanction to the marriage ceremony. 

As regards the laws of marriage in the age of the 
Mahnbharitta, the male of each caste was allowed to marry 
a female of the same caste or of the lower caste or castes. 
Though the Brahtnapa coold thus marry a woman of the 
bOdra caste, such marriages were censured and regarded 
as sinful, V'nalrpati (the BrUhmapa husband of a Sodra 
Wife) was considered as unworthy of officiating at the 
irviddfitia or of accepting gifts. The offspring of such 
tniermarriages was taken to belong to the caste of its 
f^^ Later on, such offspring was taken to belong to a 
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caale tower than that of its father. Then mamages only 
within one's own caste were praised PratOoma itiarH-ige^ 
tiever received any sanction and were always condemnedn 

There were no child marriages in the S^ahdbhdraia 
age also, ^ The haneful custom originated with the 
lyhifTtttttiiistriis. Lthe the Siitttis tlie M&hdbhdrt/ict was 
also in favour of the remarriage of child widows. 
Polygamy was, as ever, in vogoc in those days. 

Reference iniiat also be made here to the custom o\ 
Niyogn which prevailed in undent India in common with 
similar customs among ancient people. The practice was 
fora childless widow to have intercourse with the brother or 
any near kinsman of her deceased husband to raise up issue 
to hirn^ the son so bom being called The practice 

of iViyoga arose probably owing to the desire to have 
male issue to the deceased to add to the number of the 
constituents of any society, as in ancient times thestrengUi 
of a society depended on its number. The restrictions were 
that only childless widows or childless women w'hosc 
husbands were incapable for some reason to beget sons 
could take advantage of the practice if permitted by their 
busbanils or near relatives. The person to be selected 
for Niyoga was to be the brother of the husband or any 
other near relative or an honoured sage, so that savanm 
<^nd strong and capable progeny was ensured \ and as the 
begetting of n iton was the main purpose of the practice, 
the sanction terminated as soon as a son was born. All 
the same, the practice of Niyuga was an excepitonal one 
and did not sumi'e long. It fell into disuse later on 
when there was growth of population and countries ivete 
thickly populated, and the s>'stem (of Niyoga ) conflicleil 
with the ideas of chastity [pu/furd/ya ) of women which 
arose among the Aryans in India. In the Bhamta age, we 
find that PiLjidu and Dhriaraslra, as well as the five 
PSndavas were born of Niyoga. There are no instances of 
Niyoga in later times, and the system ws condemned by 
the Dharmaidstrm as improper and sinful in the 
Kali age. 

As regards marriuge in the Buddhist period, we find 
that usually there were three forms of marriage, viu., (1) 
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marriage arranged by guardians, (2) 5 va 3 m!i]vara, and 
13) GaJidtmrva marriage, the first being the common form. 
Guardians of both parties, generalJy ot the same caste and 
of c<]ual nmlc, arranged marriages of their wards, wlucU 
were ahin to the Prfijapaiya form referred to aboi.*e. In 
the S^yaihvam form, a girl publicly cho^ a liiisb^id for 
herself from amongst a number of suitors assembled m a 
Svayarhvctm-Siibfw convened for the purpose. The 
Gandharva form was love marriage in which the bride and 
the brideg^m selected each other witfiout the knowledge of 
their relatives and no rites or ceremonies sdfemnized their 
Sometimes, tliere were marriages with seduced 
or abducted women,’ The niurriage ceremony wju* 
celebrated on an auspicious day. The and the 

Uhammapada commentary show that marriage of girls 
was celebrated with bath-money coming from ihcir fatlter. 
Un the occaBttin of marriage the father of the bride gave 
her some village or treasures as bath and perfume money 
( nniiinpinitlhimf nliAnii cuimamilliLni 

n ii!- there were no child marriages in the 

liuddhist period, the marriageable age of a girl was taken 
to be sixteen. The royalty and the rich people as usual 
pmetised polygamy. There was no 
prohibition against bigamy and jealousies and quarrels of 
co-wtves are referred to. Remarriage of women was not 
jmkown m that period and widow remarriage was not 
mfrequeiiL Divorces which are unknown in Hindu 
marriages were allowed without any formal decree. The 
Hindu Law of exogamy was disregarded by ihc Buddhists. 
Even setting aside the story of sister marriage as 
unhiBtortcal the idea itself being revolting to the Indians 
from ancient times, we find in the Buddhist works 
references to a number of cousin marriages which aooiar 
to have been usual.' 


Kautilya, in common with the DluitniaAasfraft and 
the epics, mentions eight forms of marriage, four of which, 
^3,, Brahma, Prajftpatya, Arsaand Daiva were preferable 
being ancestral customs of old, and required the sanction 
of only the fatlicr. The remaining four forms, tjis.. 
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Asura, and Pai^ca re<|iiircd the 

sanction of both the father and the mother. That the 
progeny of Anuloma tnarnages rras known by dilTerent 
caste names and was entitled only to maintenance from 
the estate of its father shows that such marriages rvere pot 
approved. I'ratiloma marriages were condemned and the 
sons begotten iherefrotn were said to originate from the 
king's violating his d/mrtna^ The enumeration of diSereni 
kinds of Fratiloma suns does not necessarily signify their 
existence in those days. The ArlhaMstra being the work 
of an encyclopatdic character has included in the list every 
conceivable thing concerning dilTerent kinds of sons which 
was merely of academic interest, to give thoroughness to 
the book, [n the age of the Arthaadsira as also the 
Buddhist age, we come across some marriages among 
persons of different nationaUties, the marriage of 
Candragopta fiflaurya with a tiellenic princess, c^ughterof 
Seleucus Kicator, serving as a glaring instance, which 
tend to show that there were no harriers to such 
marriages. 


In the Dhartnai3$tr0s or the Stnftis we come across 
the same eight forms of marriage as the Dharmastiiras 
mention. Pai^ca and Asura are strongly condemned as 
also the pr.tctice of receiving gratuity or nuptial fee for 
the daughter. The marriage age of girls has been much 
lowered by the Smrtis and the celebrated nagnitiS rule 
which held its sway till recent times on the gcneiat Hindu 
populace makes its first appearance in Ihc Smrtis. The 
nagntkd rule ordained that the be.<;t age for the marriage of 
a girl was when she could go on naked and was immature 
vis., eight. Some Sitiftis even, went to the length of 
attaching great sin to the parents of girls who remainetl 
unmarri^ till the age of puberty. Marriages bctweeri 
relations (sugo/M and sapitjda marriages referred to 
above) were strictly prohibited by the Smrtis, Widow 
remarriage was stricUy condemned. Anuloma marriages 
though not approved were allowed, but the Smrtis were 
deadly against Fratiloma marriages.' The difference 
between the attitudes towards the Anuloma and Piatiloma 
will be evident from the punishmetits p,rescritred for illicit 
connections of that nature ; whereas a SDdra having illicit 
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connection with high cute women wus condemned to death, 
iilJdt connection with Sfldra women was merely pamshed.' 
Throughout the whole period down from the V'edie time 
we iind that the saptapadi was regarded as the most 
essential part of the maffiage ceremony. 1 1 is interesting 
to note in this cotinecuon that even now, according to ttie 
Hindu Law, a marriage is valid aud binding only artei* both 
parties have stepped seven paces ; till then it is imperfect 
and revocable.' 

Now, turning to the plays of Bhfisa, we bnd in them 
marriages exemplifying the following forma: 

K^tra, G^ndharva, Rilk^a and Asura. The marriage bet* 
ween Padm^vattand VaLsarilja in the Bvapnavmavctdaita 
was in tlie most approved form (Brilhma ), since king 
Darsaka (brother of Padmivatl) himself offered the hand 
of his sister to Vatsarnja.' As king had sent an 

emissary to king Kuntibhoja for the hand of the latter's 
daughter in marriage for his son jayavarman, the marriage 
between prince Jayavarman and Sumitra belongs to 
the K^tra form,* The love marriage between Avimltraba 
and Kurafigl naturally falls under the G^ndharva form. 
The match between Udayana and VSsavadattS was 
cemented by love and hence, as stated by king Mahasena, 
the father of Vasavadatta, their marriage was under 
the Gandharva form.' It may, however, also be taken to 
come under the Haksasa form as Vltsa\-adatlR was 
forcibly captured by Udayana. The marriage between 
Da.^ratha and Kaikeyl is neither mentioned in the Pmfifnd 
nor does it form the principal ijari of the Praiimd ; but as 
there was a contract in the marriage to pay dowry {iutkd} 
It t»mes under the Asura form.* The relations between 
Sajjalaka and Madanika, and CSrudaite and Vasantascria 
suggest Anuloma marriages, 

Brd/tma and Kfdira marriages. For a regular 
marriage between the K^triyas, envoys and priests us^ to 
be sent to the father of the bride. References are found 
to the despatch of envoys (dutasampdta) by Piadyota on 
behalf of his son to the court of the Magadha king for the 
band of Padmlvatl and by various kings for the hands of 
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and Kurangt.' Marriages were contracted 
aftet cqji»dering and examining the problem from vangoQ 
aspect*. The main factor in die view of the bride’s 
father was the family gf the bridegroom evidently 
for the sake of according with the rules of endogamy. 
The bride’s father desired a celebrated family for the 
bridegroom. The next considerations were the qualities 
of the head and heart of the bridegroom. Preference 
was given to one vrith a sympathetic and soft heart. 
Then came the beauty of physical fornir not from any 
iolierent merit in it^ but that die bride’s father was re(|uiied 
to look to the features of the bridegroom to save htinself 
from the criticism of the wornen-foik on the bride's side. 
Strength and valour in a bridegroom also counted for much, 
as he was required to be sufficiently powerful to protect 
his bride.' In addition to the consideration of merits 
in a bridegroom, the surrounding circumstances, political 
expediency anti other eventualities were also taken into 
account, and then marriages were arranged avoiding undue 
haste and undue procrastination,' One golden rule about 
the selection of a bridegroom is stated to be ’marry your 
daughter where there would be no cause for repentanoeV 
Vfiisyilyana aiso formulates the same general rule when he 
advises: ‘marry the girl that will make you happy.** 
Bride’s parents consulted i!ach other in regard to the 
selection of a sondmlaw, and not only did the motlicr 
exercise her right in the aflair, but her view carried weight 
with her husband. The marriages of Vssavadatta and 
Kurahgt were postponed in deference to the wishes of their 
mothers. It appears that the brides had some voice in 
the selection of their husbands.' 


The marriage ceremony used to be celebrated at the 
house of the bride’s father/ Kautukamahgala was a 
pre-nupLial rite of tying a piece of thread «n the wrist, 
[t was to be performed on an auspicious day. A garland 
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Tt^mcd KautukamSU wjis put round her neck hy the 
hride on this day^ and, among other things, a particular 
herb credited with bringing in pormanenl prosperity and 
warding aff cal amities was generally entwined in the 
garland. There was also another herb Co be erifployed 
in the garland reputed to ruin the co-wives.’ The palms 
of the bride were dyed red for marriage, as also were her 
parted hair.* The female relatives of the bride went to 
receive the bridegroom who came in a specially fashion^ 
car.' Young women, who were not widows, escorted the 
bridegroom to the sacred fire for the marriage ceremony,* 

There does not appear any reference to the 
influence of horoscopes and other astrological fads of which 
much lyaa made in later times in settling a ftiarriage. 
The priests only looked for nil auspiciouB constellation on 
the day of marriage. The marriage ceremony was 
performed in right ro>-al fashion with all the pomp and 
glory of decorations, ornaments, festivities and feasts.* 


Gd7fdhtfrvij. Gandharva, as already stated, is love 
mamage with consent. it has been described as 
concubinage’ by the AIIahaba<l High Court - but the 
form w-as none the valid and prevailed among the 
ICsairiyus. The religious ceremonies performed 
subsequently, it is submitted, gave it a sanctity and 
sanction. The term now denotes remarriage among lower 
classes, [n BhSsa's time religious rites were thought 
nece^O; to perfect the Gandharva (and Rlksasa, if we 
include vSsai^datts’smarriage in this category) marriage, 
rhus, though Avitnaraka and Kurangl were already 
united by the Gs.ndharva form, their marriage was 
celebrated in the presence of fire/ The king of Avanu 
also performed the marriage ceremony of his daughter 
after her elopement, portraits being used in place of the 
bride and bridegroom, both being physically unavailable/ 
This implies that ceremonies essential to the validity of 
® 5uch as the invocation before the sacred fire 

and the saptapat^, were almost invariably performed in 

ftach and every marriage. The marriage of Dafaiaiha 
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and KaikeyI^ though not referred to in out plays, wa* also 
celebrated according; to dhttrma. Thus wt may conclude 
that in all forms of marriages the religious ceremonies 
were performed according to the Sr^hma form after the 
carrying away of the bride by the bridegroom. 

The marriage of Avimfiraka is important to os from 
the fact of its disregarding the rule of sapit,ida exogamy or 
Consanguinity. In the Vedic limes and the Buddhist ^e, 
as we have already seen, marriages with cognaiic relations 
to the third degree were rccogniaed.* We have also seen 
that the Dhamui^ltras and the Smrtis fixed the hmi^ 
prohibiting marriages with maternal relations to the fifth 
(or seventh) degrees and ^leroal relations to the seventh 
degree. Now, in the Avintdraka^ we find that the prince is 
rowrying his maternal uncle’s daughter, who was at 
the same time his paternal aunt’s daughter.* Mhrriage 
with a maternal uncle's daughter is not uncommon on this 
side, being recognised by Baudhd^yana and approved by 
local custom. Marriage with a paternal aunt's daughter, 
however, being rather uncommon and being with the 
third generation, suggests a fairly old time, before the 
composition of the StufUs^ which accords well with the 
time we have assigned to these plays. 

Finally, we come to the Anuloma marriage or 
bypergamy* Such marriages, as we have seen, though not 
approved were tecogniacd. As we have already ob^rved, 
th^ marriages were common in ancient times but were 
not favoured later on when the caste system held sway 
over the populace. By the time of Vatsyflyana inter caste 
marriages were ^dually growing unpopular, and 
Vatsyiyana prescribed marriage only with a girl of the 
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same c^wte. Love was iiennifmible according to 
\ ftLsyayana with maidens of other castes, but not marriage/ 
t.arutiulta and S^ijjaiaka were BrShmatias and tlicy fell iit 
ku'c wtiJt courtesans who evtdeotry did not I?elong to their 
Ci'istes, are not told whether any ccreinonjes were 

perlonned or whether any H|itcia] form ivas necessarv to 

iL'galnie these inarriagES, 


, 1*^'^ sirejjgth of stray uses of the 

word Sambandha' in some of the plays that sambandJm 
inamages current in South India are referred to in Uiese 
sw-gunient is put forth to ctsl doubt on 
the autbeiiticity of the plays and to show their southern 
ongm and late date. Now, at ail the places where the 
yvoTd^tbandfuj is taken to Td^tiosamhantiba marTbccs. 

simple sense of 
the technical sense whidt is sought 

^ lilt |mbl«ii w, drem It necessary to consider the point 
here We are obliged to Mr- K. G. -Sankar^ for 
enlightening os on the 'natribnadJM marriage*- “Santbiind/tti 
IS rieither more nor leas”, writes he, "than civil marriaKO 
with right of divorce. The presentation of a doth by the 

en[i!e r tual N c ‘he 

\l!*t ^ Siinsknt mantnus are recited and 

otnuloma iaicrcaste marriages are perujiitcd, and the wife 

rdidous legal wife, but she does not share the 

religious life of her liusbatid and the husband does not ititer- 
dine with his wif^ The children of sudt marriage take the 
^ ‘f popular form of marriage in 
'**■ Brahmapa wo Jen."* 

Applying these requisites to the marriages of Vasavadatta 
sand Kuraiigl which are alleged to tie sairtbaTidba mamages 
yre tind that neither can tie styled as such by any strSch 
oJ imagination on any account. Both the husband and 
wile m thc^ instil oces belong to the same caste, i.r., they 

marriages are performed with 
rcJtgjoua wemomes m the presence of lire with the 

huthi’*’? There is again no question of the 

h usband not mterdiomg with the wife or the status of the 

»^'iu Ki'n^iwuni ftuui. 
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children of sach marriage, in the case of I he ivto marnages 
under conaiderution as t!iey arc regular savanja marriages 
with Vedic rites. Further, there is absolutely no idea oi 
the right of divorce in these old marriages. The idea is 
quite foreign, and wc may say repugnant to the nature oi 
either of the above princesses or their husbands in 
particular, and to the society of that period in general. 

Looking to the character and descripiion of the 
princesses, we ate inclined to think that they ivetc quite 
grown up and that there were no child marriage in those 
days.“ I n fact, as we have seen, tlie practice of clud marriage 
Is of quite a late origin it) India. At the time of Va sy yan^ 
marriages both before or after puberty were eqoa y 
common.* Polygamy w^ then, as it is even now, a 
fashion among kings and rich persons. Monogamy 
to be generally prevalent among the commoners. Ifiere 
is to be found no reference to remarriages of widows 
Or to divorce, and bonce we cannot say anything about 
the view of the society in these matters at that time. 

High ideals of the life of a husband and a wife arc 
placed before us in the characters of the Svapjuivdsavadatia, 
Pralima. Cdntdatta, etc. Boih husband and wife 
respected each other. The husband was the lord and 
protcclot of the wife,and the wife was half Ins body to 
the husband,—the mistrras of his household.' It was the 
prime duty of a wife to follow her lord through thick and 
thin in spite of any defects in him, just as Tarii follows the 
Mcxin in spite of its eclipse by Kahu, or as a creeper 
falls to the ground when its supporting tree tumbles down, 
or as the female elephant who does not abandon her mate 
though stock into the mire.* Attendance on elders, 
especially the parents of the husband also comprisorl one 
of the duties of hts wife.' Her sole aim was the happiness 
of the husband and for the sake of ensuring it she sacrificed 
her personal likes and diaUk^. She even consented to 
his marriage with another lady tf that contributed to his 
good in the end' Vftsavadatt5 and PadmSvati, aa 
already observed, supply ua with the ideals of poly^my 
where the co-wives act as sisters and vie with each otlier in 
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their love and rea^sd for their huaband. There is no trace 
tn our playti of the petty ji^Ioustes and quarrels of 
or ^-he unfaithful and unchaste women portrayed 
It] the Buddhist writinra. No sacnhce was considered too 
great for the sake oT the husband, and ilie wife of poor 
C^trudatta at once parts with her valuable pearl tieckhice 
the gift from her relativea, after hearing of the theft and 
the sorry plight of her husband,' Slta, though pure of 
body and heart, consents to undergo the fire ordeal to 
satisfy her lord. To a faithful, chaste and devoted wife 
her htisbiiiid was her all-in-all, and his wish or desire was 
her sacred code of conducL* It was thought improper 
for a ^woman either to see a stranger or even to hear his 
praise. A man also avoided the sight of other women 
and was responsible for th6 welfare and happiness of his 
wfe. In Vatsaraja we have a considerate husband full 
of loye for his cfead wife, Kitma and Sita from an ideal 
couple, preaching by their example respect to eldersT 
devotion to each othcri liacrifice for husband's sake, etc. 

In short, in the characters of these plays we get 
p^fect husbands and wives; there is nothing BUpematnrai- 
about them; they are thoroughly human,—men and 
women of this worlds' 









CHAPTER XIII. 

POSITION OF WOMEN- 

It lias rightly been said that the culture and 
civ’dizattort of a period can be liie ir^tnieni 

accorded to women. In the Vedic period much lautude 
was given lo th-iJ fair Thcrr^s iivere a number tJ^ 

cuJtyred ladles who were thentselves (Jsis und cotnposed 
hymns and ijerforractl sacrifices like tneii. No restrictions 
were placea on their legitimate spheres of ucittm, and 
women freely spoke to people gathered at their bouses, 
want to feasts, took part in sacrifices, gaily decorated and 
decked with omaiDEnts.* There was no religtoun 
obligation that every girl must !>o married, and they were 
allowed to fallow Brahmucaryu like men They mhentert 
and po^«&?ted property. They dialiiiguislicd iheiuselves 
ill learning and sciences of that ^jeriod and uiok purl in 
teamed diiiqut&itions. 

In the epic iwriod also we find that women w'ere 
held in high rtapect and no speciai restricubns or 
disubtlities were placed in the way of women only on 
account of their se*. They wielded a considerable 
infiuence in social and political matters. 

The Buddhists, however, looked to women widi 
suspicion, and disparaging remarks about them are met 
everywhere in the Jiitaka siories. Women are said to be 
depravity incarmite. They are unknowable and uncertain 
a,s the path of the fish in water. They are faithless, 
ungrateful, treacherous and uiitrustwrthy. It is said that 
a woman cannot be guarded; there is no keeping her sjifc. 


1 Of Mujumdar, *?P 
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Thuy are difHcalt control/ The Kuiidia Jdlaka is 
intended to illustrate the vices ami follies of womankincfi 
their immoderiiie passion, unctiasilty and lust. Buddha 
was rcluciaut to admit women !n hin Order, but he 
uldinately gave his conseiu to iheir admission. AJI the 
above remarks about women do not rdlecl tlie correct 
stale of Ihe society, nor are titey to i>e laken at (heir face 
eahie. Tfiey are pttrfiosely coloured and are intended as 
warnings to IuhiIuI monks to beware of women and save 
themselves from fnlUng into the sn.tres of ivomen. The 
Jdtaka and olher Buddhist works show die lax morality in 
their sacred Order: but judging from the contemporary 
writings of other faiths, it does not appear that iiomen 
had suddenly clothed themselves in aJJ vices specially in 
the Buddhist period. There were, of c»urse, black sheep 
m every fold as is the case everyivhete. 

The Ar{/tai(istra does not throw much light on the 
position of ^s'omen in those days. Their right over 
proi>erty is recognized and some consideration is shown 
to them under certain circiiitistanceSi' They are found io 
be helpful in the secret service, N'o particular restrictioriB 
are placed on women taking any legitimate course of action. 

The Stttrfi writers, Matm, for instance, tn spite of 
the noble senlimeitts of ancient writers alxuit the high 
(Ktsitiun of women echoed in their works, cniinciate ui 
times, the fundamental doctrine of women’s periteltiul 
snbjagation anti dependence on the males and differentials 
between the siaius of husband and w t f aThe 
commentators on Uio ,Sittrtis and lalcr Nibaiidbakaras 
ignore die noble words and wax e1n<|ueiti on the restrict lot is. 
to be placed on tvoiticn and their fncom|ietence and 
incapacities. 

The iieriod under our review is, however, 
characterized by a spirit of toleration towards tvomen. 
The birth of a female child was ;m honour and an occasion 
for great joy and not of sorrow as expressed in later 
writingii.' No specific particulars about the educalton 
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of women are to be fouiwi in these plays. We know that 
in the Vedlc age as also in the period of the epics, the 
Arthaidstra and the Jdfakav, literacy prevailed among 
women. As Bmiimacarya was the period of educ;vtion 
of the males, females also received instraction daring this 
period, from women leacbers.' 

Maidens enjoyed perfect freedom at their parent's 
house. They passed their time in the company of their 
friends in playing the game of ball and in similar jolly 
pastimes. They also grew different kinds of shrubs in 
their gardens, anti had parrots, peacocks, etc., as thetr 
playmates,* In addition to the three R's, they were 
apparently taught song and masic,' Female teachers were 
apparently engaged for this porpose. From the fact that 
girU of high families received training in dancing, it 
appears that it was not thought an improper art among 
high cirdes.* In later times song, music and dance, 
especially the last one, came to be associated only with the 
prostitutes. Maidens moved freely in the public and used 
no covering over their heads which elderly women 
generally wore.' The sight of a maiden was thought to 
be free from the taint that was attached to the sight of 
a woman,* ^ 

The position ol mamed women and tJic high respect 
they were held in by their husbands and other relatives 
has already been considered. Women lived in the inner 
apartments of the bouse and no stranger 

got entry inside- Even women of questionable character 
were not allowed.* Married women undertook a number 
of fasts, religious observances fvratas) and penances 
(nryuffufs) and gave to the Br&hmapas for the 

welfare of their husbands.' 

Practically no information is supplied about the 
toilet of women in those days. It appears that married 
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women braided their hair in three plaits when living with 
their husbands and only one pjait when ilieir husbands 
were away. They pot on powder decoration in the 
parting: of their hair and painted their forehead and 
chcelcsi and put collyrinm in their eyes. When her 
husband went abroad, the wife remaintal, as it were, in 
mounting. No toilet was used. No collyrium was put in 
the eyes nor were the hair combed.' 

We do not get exact particulars as to how widows 
■were treated. It seems probable that they -were excluded 
on auspicious occasions.* They dressed themselves 
diflerentJy from women whose husbands were living.* 
Possibly, widows did not use ornaments and toilet, and it 
was taken to he inauspicious for a maiden not to 
decorate herself,' 


There was a class of women in iho-se times known 
as gofthijanas, who were cay, cultured, talented and 
possessed great conversation^ powers. They were quite 
distinct from prostitutes. Possibly, such were 

employed in ro 5 ^al palaces or at the bouses of the rich in 
order to amuse the ladies.* 

The fact of the queen PaumvT of Duryodhana 
expressing a desire to follow her lord to the funeral pyre 
is only incidentally mentioned* It cannot sufficiently 
warrant the conclusion as to the prevalence of the custom 
of sail (or the burning of tlie widow on the pyre of her 
husband) in those days or the contrary, There is no 
reference to the burning of widows in the ^gveda^ The 
word ' in X. 18.7 was changed to * agne' to 

justify the custom of sati which came into vogue at a 
later time.* In the Stahdbharata^ we find that queen 
Msdrl burnt herself on her husband's funeml pyre. Greek 
historians also testify to the currency of the system among 
the K athians, who have been identified with the people of 
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M idra. The rorcr<!iice in [he Maltdblidrala lo ihc 
voldiihtry bumiii^i of the wjdowi of K^s^tiL h;is bc'fiii rn.kcn 
U\ Mr. Vdid>‘9 lobe a later adrlUion. The fact that the 
Aitiiidbftdr,ita does nut Tncuilian Ihe burninf^ of Die svidows 
Ilf Duryoilhaiia and of oihcrs ibal Ihc custutn did 

nol prevail at the time of the Bhflraia war, Mr,DuUa’s 
opinion that the custom came iTiU> vogue in [odia after 
the Scythian invasion in the 2nd century B, C. stands 
disproved on the testimony of Greek writers coming tiefonr 
that invasion.' Owing to the solitary reference in our 
ptaj'S, no conclusion can be drawn one way or the other 
regarding tlie observance of the custom. 

VVe do not get much informaiion as u> the dress and 
ornaments of wo men, The dress of women appears to 
have l>ee>i two oblong pieces of cloth, one an upper garment 
( M//<rriyvi) and the other, a lower garment- The upper 
garment practically coveretl tfie whole knly of wamen, and 
was usually taken over the head so as to W used as a veil 
when necessary. This system of dress prevailed in Ihv 
epic period and vvas perhaps current when these plays 
were written. The garments used by widtnvs were white, 
while other womoi ivore coloured gannents- The reference 
to white-robed ladies in the Afahabhantta is iierhaps the 
e^irliest passttge, according to Prof. Visvanatho, referring 
to the wearing of white ^rments by the widows, a. custom 
cotitinucd U* this day/ Women, as ever, were very 
fond of ornaments and they used to wear a number of 
om.aments In ancient times made of gold, jewels, diamonds 
and pearls which were abundant in ihosc limes. The 
middle class people used silver and gold. Women wore 
anklets {ntlpara) round their feet and a girdle (rtii^rnd) 
round the waist. Then there were ear ornaments 
( bu^ijUitm ) and bracelets ( k^ySras ) for the arms. Some 
women used the sprout of the T^ilT tree to grace the car 
similar to the use of SirSsa.* Various Irinds of necklaces 
made of different varieties of pearls, jewels, corals, etc, 
reaching the navel used to adorn their necks. No mention 
IS found of the nose ring which unwidowed married women 
wear at present. 


There is a difference of opinion about the prevalence 
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of the purdah system in andent India before the system 
was miroduced by the Mohamedans* Whatever scholars 
may say with regard to the subsequent periods, they are 
at one in stating that there was no purdah system in the 
V^ic age down to the period of the epics. Both in the 
Kawdytifja and the Sfahdbhdrata we come across 
passages that suggest at first sight that the purdali system 
was current in die epic period. The Rdmiyana states t 
V 1 d 114+ ^8 


a ^ fim"? er s 

The stanza is taken to mean that the purdah system 
which existed ill those days was done away with on the 
SIX specified occasions. The stanxa, however, states the 
exceptions to the general rule that no one was to look at 
women ( ) ; thus, according to the stanaa. 

no sm was to be attached if one bad a look at women on the 
sue specified occasions. Had the custom of veiling women 
bwn generally approved and thought desirable, there 
would be no propnety m specifying the exceptions. And 
again we find descriptions of women going about unveiled 
As regards the Mahdb^raia, Mr. Vaidya has dealt in detail 
with the problem of the existence of the system in that 
age and has rightly come to the conclusion that the system 
was not in existence in the Mahdbhdrata period, The 

borrowed by the Indians 
from the Persnuis m the oih or the 4lh century B. C 

“"neJ’to »"“"8 Kifalriya.’ 

,1. k""' saUeries (tnhiuifiafifcra) 

to the houses from where women had a glance at the 

processions the fact that they went to religious dis¬ 
courses etc., Prof. C, V. Joslit concludes that the system 
was not found favour with in the Buddhist age.‘ 

■ . 1 . general imprcKion created by the Aribaidstra 

n '^33 unknown in those 

uays. Dr. Mookent, however, refers to the Zenana system 
or the seclusion of women m the Arthaidstra; the refer¬ 
ences allude only to women who do not stir om of the 
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hottsej So at the moat the custom was partially In 
eicistence in tlie case of only a few women in the Mauryan 
age. 

In our plays there are some references which suggest 
that there was a system tJurlng those*days, analogous to 
the present purdah system the veiling cloth covering the 
whole face including the head** But there is nothing to 
in^cate that the other evUs of the purdah system, such 
as the seclusion of women, their permanent conlinement 
to the inner apartments, etc., which were the invariable 
concomitants of the purdah system were present. It 
appears that women simply covered their faces to avoid 
the sinful glances of the commoners. Maidens had no 
veils. They moved freely. The covering of the head vvaa 
not used by widows. The Ratnayaifa quotation explained 
above is similar to the one found in our plays i but as we 
hnd another reference to veils [avagutt^hanas) we .^aiie 
inclined to hold that at the time of our poet women used 
to cover their faces.* Mot only ladies of royalty and the 
gentry, but courtesans also were veiled when they passed 
in carriages.* It may be noted that the purdah system 
with all its implications as introduced by the hfahomedans 
was quite unknown to the Indians before the entry of the 
Mahomedans. 

On the whole, it is our considered opinion that 
women received a fair and honourable treatment in those 
days. 
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CHAPTICII XIT. 

URBAN AND RURAL LIFE. 

particdara'^tr th® and villagers led their life, the 

particulars of the places they inhabited, a n d t hi 

indicate 

well-known bIg'lJtiS of 

India, and give a somewhat fair description of Maihnrir 
Ojwml and Vainuiiya. which may bn XS aJ S ci 
Ihn C.t,«. of thn pnriod. For enli/htnnnwoi m S 
th^’ "■‘I' "hat can be gleaned /ioti 

The Vedic Aryans no doubt were nartiv n^otawr-ai 

^ not know raueb^ city 

toUhSyr SiXll^Ur ^ 

^f htdout^STp'^SSSl 

aljj. come across"* full- 

fledged city m the Indus culture, which we lake to be 
Aryan and sub^quent to the period of the Beveda.* Th*- 
c'ty of Mohenju-Daro was systematically laid out in 

iTjoTS^refi^^^ r^^T^ jern suffidenUy wide { 13’ 

. 1 ^ ' rarefully Eljgrtcdi and the princiDal streets 

in ihe points of the £on.^ 

mav system of which any modem town 
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buUl of brick* generalljf had a well, a bath-room, a 
courtyard and a stairway suggesting an upper storey. It 
appears that different sites were reserved for residences* 
market place, business quarters, places of worship or 
temples, and for the followers of different occupations such 
as potters, etc.* 

In the subsequent periods, however, no progress 
secins to have been made by the Indians in this line, and 
the epics do not throw much light on the cities and the 
city life, the descriptions on the whole verging towards 
exaggeration. 

The Buddhist literature tells us much about the 
cities and buildings of that period. It appears that^ there 
were three kinds of cities—Nagara or the capital, Nigama 
or a city, and, Janapada or a village. The cities liatl 
fortifications and high towers for the sentries to observe 
the enemy from a distance. Beyond the fortified walls 
were two ditches, one filled with water and the other witli 
mud. Outside the city walls, were the so-called suburbs 
where the inferior castes such as the potters, tlie Cdu^aias, 
etc,, resided. There was no vacant place left around the 
house for gardens or similar purposes, but the houses 
opened directly into the streets. Many houses had 
superstructures, the highest one having, it seems, seven 
storeys. Greek writers state diat the houses were balk of 
wood and wooden pillars were used, but in view of the 
antiquity of the art of lapidary in India, as also on 
account of the absence of any conclusive proof in support* 
the pillars arc taken to In; carved out of stones. There 
were underground drains for carrying sewage, which were 
so big that not only wolves and jackals but even thieves could 
enter the city through them after the city walls were closed 
for the night. Outside the cities there were public parks 
and gardens which were also utilised for religious 
discourses. There were also reai-houiics or sa rais 
( Avasatbagaras) for travellers.' 

The ArlhaSd&fra devotes twfo chapters to stating the 
laying out of a new city. The town was to be circular* 
rectangular or square tn shape. The palace was placed tn 
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the northern portion. To tlie east of the palace were traders 
and artisans an ivell as the kitchen, elephant-staWes, 
treasury, and fnanufactories. To the south were the 
offices of the dtfTerent Superintendents and traders in 
cooked rice, liquor and flesh, and prostitutes, musicians and 
the Vaisyas, To the west were the armoury and arsenal, 
sUbles of asses and camels, chariots, and artisans in wool, 
cloth and leather, and the SQdras. To the north were the 
tutelary deity, iron-smiths, jewellers and the Br^hmapas, 
as well as shops and hospitals. The centre of the city was 
reserv^ed for apartments of Gods where temples of ^'aiious 
Gods were built. There was a ditch around the city and 
beyond hundred cubits were constructed places of worship 
and pilgrimage, groves and buildings. The cremation 
groumfe were either to the north or to the east \ those for 
^e people of the thghest caste were placed to the south. 
Further off were the quarters of the heretics, Canddfas, 
^c. Every group of ten houses was to have one well. 
There were also underground drains to carry off tain 
Hfater. Public rest-houses or sarais were maintained for 
the benefit of travellers.' 

Now we shall refer to our plays for particoJara about 
urban life. 

In the fifth act of die Bdtacariia, we get a short 
description of MathorS, the capital of Katrisa. After 
entry, one tame across city guartk mounted on elephants 
and then there were the quarters of ivashermen. Then 
^ler a short distance along the main road, which used to 
be decorated by flags, banners and floral garlands and 
scented by agtiru and sandal smoke on festive occasions, 
were to be seen garland makers, florists, perfumers, etc- 
Armou^ w^ the next important place and then the Court, 
In the interior of the city was a stadium where wrestling 
competitions and prize fights were staged. The royalty 
witnessed the scene from the royal balcony built high up 
on one side of tlie arena. 

The splendour and affluence of Lanka is evinced by 
what we r^d about it in the second act of the Abhi^ka. 
The description of the palace with its mansions, turrets of 
gold and parks, adorned with coral trees reads like a fairy 
tale, as also the subsequent description of the Pramada- 
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Van;^ where gold and gem& arc again brought in. It 
appears that each house had an inner apartment and a 
hull. There were also public batha and drinking houses 
and a fleet of aerial cars.' The Pramadavana (roy^d 
pleasure garden ) had numerous big trees wrouglii. in gold 
and set with blue gems and also had a number of beautiful 
spotless hillocks. Lanka had also a number of attlHcial 
lakes confining water ^animals, mountains with wonderful 
rivulets and gold mines, and public and private gardens 
with trees ever green and full of flowers and fruits. TrtkQla 
was one of the royal gardens among the Pramadavanas, 
having a number of b^, and containing clusters of lotus 
plants and numerous other trees, AioknvanikE was 
another pleasure garden, a special favourite of Her 
Majeaty Queen Mandodarl, reared up with such a tender 
care that no sprouts were ever plucked; nor were the young 
trees ever touched even by hands. 

More realistic and typical of the average city of the 
period is the description of Vairan^, the capital of 
Kuntibhoja, given in the Avimdraka,* The city had 
palatial buildings in the market place wTili finow-white 
colours on both sides of the roads. The verandahs on the 
ground floor were used as shops for selling country sugar, 
noney and other commodities. The upper storeys were 
the residential quarters where the fa^ionahle city-br^ 
beaux and courtesans vied with each other in showing 
liienrselves In tlieir best a«ire, and they were to be lieen 
walking to and fro in the balconies of their respective 
quarters with a view to gee and to be seen. Tbe courtesans 
followed their trade in the business quarters of the city 
possibly in the centre of the town, but iliey had to reside 
outside'. The public gaming house was situated at a 
prominent piace in the city with its own gaming laws 
and regulations, paying some rev enue out of the pracee^ 
to the state/ There were also public squares in the cities 
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jrhcfe ciluens could go with ihdf wives and make merry 
guarded and entry restricted when some 
royal princess v,sited the place with her retinue,- In 
another connection wc read of a tavern-keeper seUinc 

tSvft»’ T? “ **“^*'^ drinking-house in another principal 
town. There were public rest-houses where travellers 
^uid put up for some time. Public baths in Ujjnyini, 
t®" the ghats of the river ^ipra, are inddenmlty 
rejerr^ to. I mpor^it cities were for lifted on all the 

Iff'r drains which have been a speciality 

Of India since ancient limes are to be met with also in the 
period under consideration, the reference being to streets 
being flooded due to the choking up of the drain/ 

nf 1^ 'i''cre big parks outside the cities where citizens 

of both sexes went or. festive occasions. Well wa^l 

of a”c?tir^R^‘l?. suggested the vicinity 

OP ^which were well cared for 

one's way/ 

The Wpeja)^ had to reside outside the cUy in settlements 

-AgesVncUhe 

m™JrK ■ ^ ^ Eubjected to 

i The courtesans resided outside 

the city and the cowherds also had their cottages outside,* 

■ .1, given a beautiful description of tlie city at nieht 

m he Avmdtaka and the Carudatil' There werfbeatiSgs 
of the drum and proclamation to mark the beginning and 
the close of the night with a view to wain the citizens anainst 
movmg durin* ih. period." The dXS X 
mentions the sounding of the irompet; but on special 
permits WCTO to be granted L exemplioM'tam 

the cutfew order. The exceptions were in the rase of 

midwives doctors, carriers of dead bodies to the cremation 
grounds, those going out to ejttiiiguish fire, etc. In the 
period of our plays, ho wever, the prohibition as to moving 
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about during night does not seem to have been strictly 
followed. There were also night-guards and watchmen to 
patrol the streets.' In spite of these precautions, thieves 
were not uncommon with their swords, ropes and 
measuring cords. Thieving was followed as a line art 
under instructions from preceptors, and it had its 
guardian deities like St- Nicholas or Mercury. Thieves 
knew the art of house-breaking very wd), and tlicy were 
experts in magic such as causing drowsiness to inmates, 
etc/ There were bravados and favourites of the king, 
who with the help of their iservants pursued unwilling 
courtesans and followed their nefarious practices tscaping 
the attention of the night-guards,' The city was 
completdy plunged in darkness during night, save what 
little light came from the windows of the rows of buildings 
on the sides of the roads.* There were no lamp posts and 
no arrangements were made for lighting the streets. 
Those wandering during the night used to take lamps with 
them/ Kautilya also advises the carrying of lamps. 
Nothing is known about street-lights from the ArlhaiaHra. 
There were held singing and music conferences during 
night which continued till a vc]^ late hour, and men of the 
statue of Carudatta fdt no hesitation in attending them.* 
Some persons, possibly the ctihurcd among the rich, 
practised song and music in their own residences ; and 
ladies in respectable families were educated in these 
arts.' 

As regards residential quarters of the general public, 
oui plays do not throw much light on the construction or 
the interior of the house. It seems that the residences of 
persons of the upper middle class (of the status o f 
CJrudatta) were built of bricks and were surroanded by 
gardens*. VatsyUyana recommends the sinking of a well 
or tank or a take in the midst of a garden that was attached 
to every bouse. Kitchen vegetables, aromatic and 
medicinal herbs, scented flowers, etc. were to be planted 
in the garden adjoining the house and generally the 
mistress of the house managed everything concerning the 
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ptrdert. There quadriingular courtyards m the 
houses: and djfTereiit npartinents, each contain mg a niim!)er 
of room^ vrcTu built, of which ono was reserved for ladies, 
in the quadraijgolar counyards men used to inedible or 
meet the visitors, atid the passage to the inner apailinents 
ley through ilie courtyards/ TJie inner npartmenis were 
quite macccsstble to strangers, and persons of questionable 
dtaracter such as courtesans, were not adniiUcd inside, 
1 he Kiiictity of the inner apartments was thouglit to suffer 
even il ornaments worn by courtesans were kept in them* 
U appears there were separate servants' quarters and the 
misirff!s of the household at times had to mahe a big 

sound of ihe door panels to attract ilie attention of her 
mujci. 

The palatial establishment of a courtesan indicating 
the tlounsliuig condition of different crafts and arts. 4 
elaborately dealt with by the author of Uie Mrcchakatika 
has been very modestly described by our author' Jti 

table ^vjLh jewelled chessboard, paintings, music halls 
culinary, jewel cry, perfumery, botanical and zoological 
gardens, as w^ll m an aviary with a number of caged and 
tame birds, shying the splendour of a typical mansion, we 
meet only the Pandits, goldsmiths, cooks and musicians in 
the account given in our play/ At another place the 
painter s board and other instruments are referred to as 
being kept in an apartment of the house/ 

There is no mention in any of the plays of any 
^rn.ture such as chairs couclics. mosquilotcurtains etc 
The Jaiakas mention these articles, and Vaisyayana 
rnentions carpets, cushions, etc/ ^ ^ 

An ideal thorough-bred gentleman of the town was hind 
to servants, and generous to a fault, spending his wealth 
lor the sake of others, leavnng nothing with him, like a dried- 
up stream in rammer that has quenched the thirst of manv 
a traveller. He was ready to appreciate and reward good 
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worlcs and deeds of valour. His merits aad good deeds 
created such a ftnc atid forceful impression among even 
the dare-devils that they were afraid of his virbws; it ^-as 
considered by them sacrilegious to ofiend or insult such a 
person/ He was a lover of music and at njghUall used 
to visit musical concerts irhere voc^ and instrumental 
music was performed occasionally attended with dant^. 
Always ready to help others, h^e never boasted of his 
charitv'i tior kept any memory of insults of offences done 
to him. He was so modest as to regard even his own 
body as belonging to others/ Gentlemen m those days 
kept shampooera to massage their bodies, and it ts 
interesting to note that Vatsyftyana recommends massage 
every other day/ It appears that they also used to have 
aromatic smoke after bath/ From the two examples 
supplied to as, we may say that a Nflgarika of those days 
was not very scrupulous with regard to seitual morals, but 
it cannot be said that moral standards were laa in tiiose 
days. Both the gentlemen loved courtesans with a desire 
to matrimony and not merely as a momentary divemiom 

The cowherds in the Parlcaratra and the BdJacarila 
convey to us some idea of the pastoral life of those days. 
Ascribing divinity to cows and worshipping them on 
special occasions has been in vogue in India since long, 
and was current at the time of these plays. Cows are 
gocldi^scs to tht hefdisniejit and tbe first question of ibeir 
greeting relates to the well-being of the oow*s; that of the 
relatives is asked later on/ The cowherds are taken to 
be pure by nature on account of their life in lire gko^.* 
Et is interesting to note that of the various methods of 
purification to discard pollution, only two methods, vis. by 
application of dust, and by plunging into Vi;atfir arc referred 
to in the Bdtacarita, and the application of dust is 
mentioned as the usual purificatory form for the cowherds. 
The cowherds make ready for merry-making and dMce 
on the occasion of special feativitiea such as the king ® 
birthday or the IttdrayajAa or Dkanunnithtt festivals. 
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H^flUsaka was their speciaJ dance on these occasions, 
wherein youths of both sexes participated. Old hordamcn 
acted as spectators for these mixed d^cea in which the 
youngsters appeared in their best dress^.' Thes'e 
cowherds were susceptible to common superstitions, and 
the shrili crowing of a crow facing the sun on a di^ bran^ 
of a dry tree was an inaufipicious omen to them. They 
resided ip the suburbs and had plenty of milk and its 
products, fruit, root, etc.' Their humble dwellings appeared 
as quite samfddhtt to them, and their prayers are for 
peace and bluings and freedom from harm to the divine 
cows and to their own families.* 










CHAPTER XV, 

COURT LIFE. 

The influence of the Arihuia^ra would lx* found to 
have been exercised more in this brancli than anywhere 
else in the period of our plays* This need nut be taken 
as indicating posteriority of our poet to Kao(iSya> beca.ufie 
Bhasa seems to have studied Bfhaspati, and as Kaulil^ 
also has laid Brhaspati under contribution, there is 
nothing surprising in the remarkable siTniliiritiea with 
regard to various Arthaiastm doctrines in BhAsit and 
Kao^ilya* As regsirds similarity in the a o c i ological 
conditions (jortrayed by Bh5sa and Kaulilya, the fact is 
not inconsistent with out view* of placing BhUsa as a 
senior temporary of Kau|ilya* 

We get descriptions of the palace of a king in the 
Avmaraka and the Ahhi^ha' The palace was fortified 
on alt sides by strong and high walls and Jtapiitrfakan 
were placed on tfie walls at diflerent points.* Kaa^ilya 
speaks of thick slabs of stones of the size of the head of a 
monkey ^called jf to be placed on the sides 

of [he road on the rampart. Bhilsa also speaks of such 
roads on the high fortified walls, which were placed to 
facilitate the rounds of the gourds. These walls, in reality 
lung big chambers, were to contain various delusive rooms 
with secret p.assages and exits into underground chambers 
or outside the ditch. There were also many hidden 
staircases and much an ical devices calculated to pull down 
the whole structure in no time.* Within this fort were 
the elephant-stables, horse-stables, guest houses, artificial 
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mQuntaiiis, music halls, summcr'housei etc.’ Tlie palace 
of more aujbiUous kings in those days had gold and 
jewellerj- scaUcred at various places, vvilfi floors decorated 
^ilh mosaic work inlaid with coral and precious stones. 
Then there was the consultation chamber {mattir<iidld) 
where the king met his roinistere and advisers to discuss 
imporlaiiL nffiiirs of the state. The court room 
(uptisthatifigf'ha) where the queen .tlso sat with die king, 
was near the harem (arj^ir^^ur<f) atitl was thought as 
alway s easy of approach by the ministers.* There was 
also an armoury {uyutlhdgdra ) where, in addition to 
various defensive and oflensive we.Tpons, armours and 
other war material, arrangements were made for keeping 
royal prisoners/ Then tJiere w-as a Stiniigflta attached to 
the palace for the performance of propitiatory rites/ The 
ihcalre also was housed in a separate room in the palace 
where suitable dramatic pieces were staged on special 
occasions by actors in the service of die king.* 

The princess royal, queen, and their retinue resided 
in a specialiy" guarded part of the palace known as 
kanytipiiraprdsddtj* Persons of [iroved ability and tested 
character were appointed to posts in die harem to 
supervip the inmates and guard the harem against the 
entry of unauthorized persons, Kdrlcuklya, according to 
\ atsyayana, was the designalioit of a female overseer of 
the women’s aparlmeni. Kau^lya also speaks of the 
employment of old women and eunuchs in the harem.^ 
In dramatic literature including the works of Khasa, 
however, we come across KaUcttkiya or Karicttki^ an ofTicer 
in tli<! who is nliv:a]/'5 a. tciafe* Princesses ha<I their 

own estabUshment of servant!;. They kept many tame 
and caget! birds, tvent to their exclusive pleasure-gardens 
and artificial lakes, and passed their time occasionally on 
the terrace. There was much of woodwork in the 
construction of the harem which had doors with mechanical 
devices for opening them/ 

hittgshtp. Whatever the origin of kingship, 
whether in the J/(ff$y<7«y«yi» or in the social contract, or 
in divine rights, In Vedic times kingship seems to have 
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been often elective. From the references in the Vedfc 
lexis, it appears that kings were sometimes really elected 
by the people. Such a king could be deposed if there 
was a general dissa Lis faction with his rale,* in the epic 
period also, we get traces of the elective system in the 
eonsecration of Hfima as Crown Prince when DaSarathc 
consulted ntl the subjects as welt as the ^rtrf^<rd of princes. 
In tbe Mahtibharuiii also we read of the coronation of 
Dcvlpi in obedience to lUe voice of die people as also of 
Puru after getting ihe public sanction. The Jdtatias also 
speak of the election of Bodhisattva by people. But 
generally speaking the elective system passerl out of vogue 
in the post-Vedic period and gradually kingship b^me 
hereditary, eldest son of the last ruler succeeding him on 
the throne. Views of the |»eopJe as also of the inimatera 
were taken into account in making the choice. Succession 
w‘ns, however, always limited to males. Till die time of 
Mahapadmanand.'t, the king belonged to the Kptriya caste 
as a rule. At the time of our poet aa also of the 
Artkaidsira the office of a king was hereditary,* No 
reference is found in our plays to the non-monarch Scat 
stales or republics referred to by P3.iiitii or the Buddhists. 

The king had a dailv round of heavy dudes as laid 
down in the Arthnidstra.^ lie got up at about 3 a. u, 
and went to bed at about 9 p. u. Both the day and 
night were each divided into eight equal parts called 
ndtibds and various dudes were assigned to die king 
during each ndiika.* Thus, during the first ttdlikd of the 
day (i. rf., roughly 6 a, M,"7-30 a, m, ) the king should 
attend to defences and accounts; during the second, to 
afhiirs of citizens and villagers; during the third, he should 
bathe, dine and study; during the next two tidlikds he 
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should receive revenue, see various superiniendenls, issue 
writs, conauU his coimcN of ministers and receive secret 
information from Ufs spies i the next part was for his 
favourite entertainments; during the seventh pan of the 
day, he should inspect elephants, horses, cavalry and 
infantry ; and the last part (4-30 p. m,— 6 f. m, J should 
be utilized in planning miULiry operations In coitsultalion 
with his commander-in-chief, Niyht also exacted a fair 
share of worlt from the king. After his evening prayers, 
during the first nallia of night, espionage was again to be 
attended to; hath, supper and study again formed part of 
the next ndltka. Tiie third part should be spent in the 
harem, and the next two in sleep. Then he was to 
contemplate on the sciences and the procedure to 
followed during the next day. Administrative measures 
were considered and spies sent out in tlie next part 
(3 a, M.- —1-30 A, M.), and benedictions from priests and 
teachers were received during the Iasi part of the night, 
^ also visits from ins physician, cook aii<I astrologer, 
Ihen the day was begun by the king going to his court 
after circumambufating a cow wiili its calf and a bull. 
The timetable was not to be adhered to the very letter 
but was liable to modification according to circumstances, 
mw, m our plays, \ve find references to night-baths, which 
become thoroughly inexplicable and appear ridiculous 
unless read ir> conjunction w'iih the Artha^asStra.^ Again, 
references are found to the king cuasulling his priests and 
astrologers as also his ministers, envoys and spies. The 
king s position tvas not an easy one in Uiose days. His 
hie was constantly threatened and the palaces were always 
wt-beds of plots and counte^lots, and anything was 
thought possible to happen within their four wails,' 


The kinc ;vas generally conscious of hla heavy 
r^ponsibililies. He was merely the bearer of the burden 
of the doin^ of his subjects.* The kingdom was, as it 
were, held by the king in trust for his people- The duties 
of the king as well as secrets of successful kingship are 
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beauttfiiUy put in a nutshell Sn a verse by BhRsa. All the 
actions of the king were to be based on Dit^rtita : he was 
defender of the faith ; he was himself to weigh Qie ability 
of his ministers. He was to eonceal his favour and 
frown, was to act softly or harshly aa dicta led by 
circumsumces; he was to learn about the doings of his 
subjects and foreigners as also of the circle of the kings 
from his spies; he was to protect his own seif by efTorlSt 
yet again he wa^ not to spare himself in iv a r 
Preservation of iieace and security in the reitlni were the 
prime concenis of the king. State affairat dterefore, were 
not to he neglected even rer a moment.' 

Performance of sacriftces and the good will of the 
Brfihmatvas were things to rejoice in. Sacrifice w a s 
consider^ the magntifit opttSf as it were, of the fdng. 
Renown based on sacrifices never jjcrished and kings were 
remembered through the sacrifices they performed. The 
king's portion was usually a sixth of the produce/ Kings 
were to amass big fortunes but they were enjoined to 
spend all their belongings in good, vvorks and leave only 
the bow as patrimony to their sons.' staiya, ddntt 

and pardkmtna seem to be the virtues a king was enjoined 
to pi>s&css.' Sovereignly was held to be won by sheer 
valour and strength of arms, not by begging. Heroism, 
however, required to be tempered by lime and space.' 

In contrast to the modern science of warfare current 
in the west, kings vvho were commandersdn-chief of Iheir 
forces generally participated personally in wars, War 
was as a pleasure to them. Enemy was taken lo 1^ a 
guest who \T3nted war, and in the true Indian fashion the 
guest was royally treated,' Wounds received in war were 
looked upon as ornaments.* War was not to be avoided 
through fear, as in any event, heroes were to gain. If 
they succeeded they enjoyed the earth and the spoils of 
war; if dead, they enjoyed heaven.’' Fliglu from war was 
always condemned. 
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It was thought ^visable for kings to do things after 
consu ttng tiieir tninisters,' \l ant raidtd was the 
consultattoiL chamber and dtfTcrcnt persoiiiiges occupied 
difTereot saiU according to their ranks.* Whenever 
^custon arose^ the opinion of tiie wtioJe assembly was taken; 
but at tuTiCG^ kings like Dtiryodhana overrode the decision 
oi the assembly mid had their own way. The very fact 
that depots like Duryodbima had to call such assemblies 
to confer on important maiters of state amply signifies the 
nigh regard for the AHhastis/ra. Duryodhana concurred 
with the verdict of the assembly in the choice of t!ie 
comniander-in^chief, but in his treatment of Vasudeva 
Kr^tia who came as the messenger of the Piitidavas. be 
followed Ins personal whim.* 


U seems that respectable citittens generalJy came to 
ttytnpalhizc with the king, condole with him or to 
congratulate him on the happening of important and 
momentous events.' There does not seem to be a laree 
rcLnue with the kings of JJhasa. The qsual female door- 
JreciMjr, the chamberlain, an attendant and the iesier— 
wmpanmn formed the muximum retinue of . the king. 
Twice we come across female torch-bearers* There is 
absolutely no mention of the fen>ale bodyguards or Greek 
wotnen that characterized the rettnue of a king in the 
dr//mArs/m as well as in l^3lidAsa.‘ Impirtani matters 
ot state could be reported to the king though he be in 

company of the queen. On such occasions the queen 
generally rose to go, ^ 

Influence of the even on the personal 

bves of kings would brj evident from the mimber of 
political niartiagea contracted during the period. The 
marriage of PadmSvatl with Vatsaruja forms part of the 
vapiuiyasavadatta. All the principal ruling families of 
the period were related to each other by matrimonial 
^bant^. iving Biminsara had married Ko^la and 
\ ant^t prince^, and Ajiltaiatru had married a Kosala 
princes s. Udayana’s mother wa s from Videha and he 

► m J14 I.iI >. . CI.W„Ulk,SSS?, 








Ri^irnetl princesses from Avaiitf and Magadha. Pmsenajlt 
m a fried a ^tiya princess. 

About tlic dress of kings, there is not mnch to rely 
on- Like the commoners the king also wore tvro garments, 
but they v%'erc coloured anti made of silk- He w a s 
armoured and had chowries and lIic royal umbrella over 
Ids Insad, Probably lie wore a crown on Ida head. He 
put on ornaments in bis hand.' 

The coronation ceremony originally demanded tbeco* 
operation of all classes in the state by their representatives, 
and did not confer kingship in perpetuity- Ilert^itary 
kingship wtft incompatible xviib the sanction implied in 
the*coronation oath/ Elaborate wore the preparations 
that were made at the coronation of a new king in which 
citizens also took p.rri. The state umbrella, the emblem 
of sovereignty, and the chowrie were kept ready as also 
the military drum and the throne. Golden jars filled with 
consecrated waters, flowers and duFbfuis were also placed 
there to l)e poured on the head of the crown-prince. All the 
ministers, both spiritual and temporal, graced the occasion 
by their presence and a throng of citizens also assembled 
to witness the ceremony. The ceremony was performed 
by the spiritual head of the royal family who occupied the 
altar. The state chariot was used for the triumphant 
procession ^nd st^t6 efitry* The hea^iing oE drum 
announced the beginning of the ceremony. The king 
placed the croiivn-prince on his lap and in the presei^ <« 
all the subjects, ministers and the family priest, ouered 
him the kingdom. Younger brothers of the crown-pnnee 
held the golden jar full of consecrated waters and the king 
himself took the rojfal timbrclla. Then after the pompous 
religious functions a dramatic en tert a inmen t t n 
the palace-theatre marked the close of the coronation 
ceremony,* The crown-prince was probably dressed 
differently for the coronation.* Almost the 
preparations with slight modifications are m^^dc for the 
coronation of princes in India even today. The advent ot 
a new king was always looked upon with great ausiety and 
suspicion by the subjects/___ 
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^ InsUiTiCtt were nol rare of hings disappearing from 
meir palace.^ due to voluntary orilt or foreiole ejectment, 
and no one gained admission to i)ie palace. King 
KuntibJKjja, when told of the dosing of the palace gales 
against entrants in the SauvTra country, states that the 
possible c;iuscs for such a state of affairs were that either 
the king was [ustf 11 1, or was diseased, or was iinpdsoned 
by his rninislers, or was testing in disguise llic fidelity of 
those near him, or was tnatdng propilhitory riles on being 
cursed. These more or feiss correspond with those given 
by Kau^ilya.. In abst^nce of the Sativlra king Ins 
ministers efEdentfy rairicd on the adtiHuistKitioq refusing 
admission to Uie palace, 

ancient fndia was not despotism but 
limited monardiy working on constitutional principles 
though there were no fegislatlve bodies of elected 
repre.sentaliM:s as at present. The fact that tlie king was 
to follow the rules of the Sdstras { Dfiarfruiiasfm and 
Nitiids/rtt) exercised an effective check on the king's 
autocracy, Other cliccks on the authority of the king 
were the ministers and tfte Brflhmanas whose advice fie 
was bound to follow for his safety, ITis rainisier and 
pnest were enjoined to warn him by the Ijeating of the 
drum and similar devices tf he was round to neglect his 
duties, or was addicted to vices such as drinking, gambling, 
pursuit of women, or was doing any prohibited acts! 

■ moral check of oJet persons experienced 

m different sciences which prevented the king from 
becoming an autocrat.' 


Minesiers occapied a high position in those days. 
Their lt>t, however^ was neiLlier happy jior en^'iablci 
for if their policy succeeded popular opinion credited 
the king with success; while in case of failure, though it 
be through the fault of the king, he was exonerated and 
the miniaters were held liable to public criticism,' They 
wielded a considerable influence even in the private life of 
the king and were consulled in such personal matters as 
the seiectidn of suitable bride-grooms for the princesses, 
IVTintsters were selected from persons well read in political 
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science and devoted to the king. They took part also in 
war and did not care for liteir lives while serving 
Iheir master's cause/ YaygandhaHiyaria says that his 
resultant position as a prisoner in working for the release 
of his master may well serve as an eye-opener to many a 
prospective aspirant for nvinistership. To the brave and 
titfise preferring to 1 i v e in p u U I i c memory 
YaugandhaFftyaiia's plight would confiriii them In their 
ambition for ministership; white the less capable would 
leave off the ambition/ Foreign policy also fell under tbs 
control of the ministers. 

Practical foresight as also the observance of the 
dictum of Kautiiya that " one shall make an alliance with 
a king who is stronger timn one's neighbouring enemy 
prompted the ministers of Udayana Vatsaripi to enter 
into fncndly relationship with the MagadUia king to ensure 
his help against the rebd Arupi who had invaded the Vatsa 
kingdom/ With that end in view^ YaugandharHynna 
brought about the marriage of Vatsar&ja with a Magadha 
princess after spreading out the false report of the burning 
of lumsclf and V'^^savadattH in a hre at LavSpaka, He gave 
out the true story only after the marriage be had planned 
was eSccied, and with the help of the Magadha forces, 
his master king Udayana VatsarSja had utterly routed 
and killed Aru(ti. The inhuence of the is in 

evidence in the preliminaries gone into before attacking 
Arupl, such as causing division in the enemy camp, gaining 
confidence and devotion of one's own subjects, arranging 
for the protection of the rear when advance vras to be 
made and placing the army in the country occupied by the 
enemy/ 

In Bhasa, we do not Bnd particulars ns to the duties 
and the number of the ministers or their assembly. Only 
the prime minister, the commander-tn-chief, the Purbhita 
and the royal astrologer are mentioned. Perhaps this 
number was quite sufficient for carrying on ad mini strati on. 
Different w’ritcrs on politics prescril^ dirferent number of 
ministers constituting the Cabinet. Thus, the Manavas 
prefer their number to be tivclve, Barhaspatyas sixteen, 
Aufcmas twenty, Sukra ten, and Kautilya, (without 
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specifymg any number) states that they may be taken 
according to the importance of the work, only three or 
lour temg euiliciem according to him.' The Purotjita 
was adviser to the king in matters religious ami secular^ 
and he even went to war, encouraging soldiers and telling 
thetn stones Dbout the aupematuml powers of the king.' 
Ministers were always to be businesslike and looked at 
matters from the utilitarian point of view, disregarding 
private considerations in the discharge of their duties.' 
Ministers were chosen for their cfirciency • but in course 
of time, muiistership also became hereditary as m a y 
be s^fi from the Kaif$dsariisdgara or the Quota 
inscriptions.' 


Foreign relations necessitated the sending of 
ambassadors or messengers to different courts on various 
missions. It was a universally accepted and strictly 
ambassadors or envoys were never to be 
kiued. Even tyrants and depots held the person of the 
ambassador as sacrosanct. The slayer of an envoy and 
Ins mitnsiere were, according to the .Iftf/njiAdru/d, dfidned 
to the depUis of hell. An envoy was not to be executed 
even if he manifestly exceeded his instructions. He could 
be punished m other ways short of slaying,' Thus, g.. 
Kejava m the Datavdkya is ordered to be tied down 
and Hanuman s tail in the Abhmka is ordered to be set 
fire to. Envoys arc said to be the mouthpieces of kings, 
and they are to express verbatim the message of their 
master, even at the cost of their own lives.’ 


The s^ret service department was efficiently 
managed. Kauplya mentions different kinds of spies 
under various dlsgntsea to be selected according to the 
nature of the work. They were employed to get secret 
ttiformation about the king's own subjects as well as from 
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fard[^ countries,’ If arobaBs:idors or envoys were the 
mouthpieces of called the 'eyes’ of kings 

as it was through spies that kin^ obtain^ reports on 
inland and foreign A king is said to be Uiousand- 

eyed on account of the large number of bis secret agents.' 
Getting secret information and ref^rting it were not the 
only functions of spies. Thus, spies under the guise of 
cultivators or merchants were sent to detect crimes in 
connection with royal wealth i ascetic spies through liieit 
knowledge of palmistry were to foretell future events 
concerning a variety of affairs, which their assistants were 
to carry into action : wandering spies of both sexes who 
were of different kinds such as fiery (), poisoner 
( rasadu) utc., were to espy the movements of the king's 
officials, spread different rumours, sovif seeds of disconteoi 
and disharmony in the foreign countries, poison or murder 
impofiant personages in the enemies* camp, win over the 
malcontents from the other side, cause disputes among 
different enemies, etc. Spies went under various guises 
such as madmen, mendicants, Brfihmapaa, shopkeepers, 
etc., in the foreign country, and tried to achieve their 
objects by bribing and winning over the servants of the 
enemies or keeping their own pereons under the service 
of tlie enemy,' Their conferences sverc held in lonely 
places and Kautilya has mentioned five causes of the 
leakage of the secret conferences, v»s., carelessness, 
intoxication, talking in sleep, love, and evil habits, against 
which be warns die consultants to safeguard.' It ivas 
through espionage that Pradyota Mahisena of Avanti was 
able to capture Vatsaraja by hiding a number of soldiers 
inside a mechanical elephant. Yaugandhar^yaiia, prime 
minister of Vatsaraja, bad come to ilnow of the plot of 
Pradyota and was preparing to send a messenger to warn 
his master against the trap, but it was too late, as before 
the messenger could be dispatched Vatsarftja had been 
caught in the trap and carried a prisoner. Undaunted, 
YaugandharAyapa made For the capital of Pradyota in 
the guise of a tnadman and with the help of his associates 
paid Pradyota in the same rain, and proved more than a 
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iHVr?/T iriiiiister by succeeding not only 

will 1 • ® master but also in his master's escape 

with ins aweethear^ the daughter of Pradyota.' In the 
v/ttiarir^ a]sa» king Duryodliana comes to know of the 

kingdom through his spies 
twh unsuccessful attempts to find out AvimSi^a 

thmul IT^\ Avimarafca was invisible 

9^ administration, its numerous 
aupeontendenu, their duties, the 
*^**^|'*U® and various heads of 

Kaotilya, no details 
salt anH^f^ Land revenue, customs, mines, 

^It 5^d for^try «««., the chief sources of rev^5 

''*"6 '““rted ,r“™ 
maccma^ellian devices for augmentiuE his treasurs^ Aa 
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CIIAPTEU xvr. 

MILITARY ORGANIZATION. 

The Artiuiid&tra mentions six kinds of army, viv* 
hereditary' troops (vimtia), mercenary or hired troops 
( hftf/aittf ), corporation of troops (^nr), troops belonging 
to a friend ( mitrabaia ), as also to an enemy {umiirabata }, 
and wild tribes f afavibaJa ), each preceding type being 
better than the one subsequently mentioned in the order 
of enutnerailon. The first three kinds belong to the 
state of the king and hence are naturally preferable to the 
last three, who come from out^de the state. A friend^s 
army is better than ait enemy's and the latter is to be 
preferred to the wild tribes as it is under the control of an 
Aryan commandant.* Each one of these types again 
consisted of four parts, elephants, chariots, cavalry and 
infantiy. These were, as it were, the four limbs 
( caiurtmga ) of the army. 

The JRgveda refers to the elephant as " fighting ”j 
and Prof. V^svanatha holds that elephants were used in 
the battlefield, though not so frequently.' Despite the 
view of Dr. Das that they were not used in wars, we feel 
inclined to beUeve that the elephant constituteef a factor 
of the military organization of the Vedic Aryans.' The 
elephant was the most important part of the army in the 
warfare of ancicni India, as it could resist the onrush of a 
number of cavalry and infantry, and could kill a large 
section of the enemy’s camp. At the time when these 
plays were writi^, as also of tlie epics and tiie Arihaiditfa, 
the elephant was'eonsidered the moet valuaWe asset of 
the army. 
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done amrtn^^H ^V tl>e Great 

tem^^T ^*’® ^®^®*eners Lhroujjti his skill tried to 
, remote the Fear his anny eotcrtamcd for eJepJianls bv 
inRrractmg his hght iofatUTy to bill Uie drivers of thj 
dejjlfaiju; the legs of the helpless clephanis were then 
hacked with Fong ajccs and tlick tninks cct olT Jvitb 
chop^re cir curved swords.' Once overuikeo by terror 
the elephants turn^ back on their own side smd Jampled 

1 their encountS 

with the Greeks not only did the Indians not receive any 

help from Uieir elephants m cfiecking the enemy^ but the 
elephants destroyed not a little the army S their own 
mas^re which fled in confusion, being acarecL Yet the unit 

uHd ‘J’ of ways. They were 

u^d tn war to pull the chariots of the enemy. The advent 

of gunpowder, cMnonand shells on the battle*field however 

U the's^'Tf^'""' wire hoS 

fell into disfavour and their 
place was taken by cannons, shells and powder 

Besides the four constituent parts named above fh« 
army consist^ of officers, camp fSlowers Si^ ensimis 
and medical attendants. The sortreotis hid will, n® 
.arlot,, machines, 

lud t7r by nurses with prepared 1^ 
and tevmge, who uttered endouragine words to fir-hfuT 

Kie fidd^ ’^r1!“^ employed on ih| 

baw e-field in Europe in the Crimean w^r after the dTons 

recognTtS^ this unit received international 

je^gfiitior^ The ejusicnce of this institution in ancient 
India teyifies^not only to the state of civilization in those 
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was called a naynka* The whole army department was 
under a senddhyakpa or ivar minister. 

Elephants, as already stated, constituted the princiiial 
factor of the army in ancient India. They bore the brunt 
of battle and accounted for a great loss of infantiy. The 
elephant is called die armoury, as it were, of kings.* The 
special preparations of elephants for war consisted in 
their armour and the clubs, arrow-bags ajid machines diat 
they carried. These were called the war ornameuis of the 
elephant' The trunk was the most vulnerable part of the 
elephant and hence it was thoroughly armoured. A rider 
and one or two warriors occupied the seat on the elephant. 
Prof. Venkatesvara, however, states that the war elephant, 
carried three fighting men besides the driver, two of whom 
shot from the sides and one from behind.* A deep blue 
elephant was reputed to bring sovereignty to its owner king, 
A special oiHcer known as hasiyadhyak^a was m cluirge of 
the department, looking after elephant forests, capturing, 
taming and training of elephants, their rationing, and 
preparing them for ivar, etc. lie also supervised elephant 
doctors, trainers and grooms. Large and spacious stafales 
were built for keeping elephants. There were separate 
apartments for female elephants. Various rules are given 
as to the capture and training of elephants as also about 
their rations and daily time-table/ The elephant, 
especially a rogue one, was to be tamed by soft and 
winning treatment * The exercise, training, rations, etc., 
of elephants depended oo particular seasons. A suitable 
time is menUemed for capturing elephants, and various 
methods of charming and capturing elephants arc said to 
have been stated in the HastUik^d. King Udayana of 
Kaushmbl was an adept in the art of winning over 
elephants through the melody of hts celebrated lute, 
Gho^avati. Pradyota MahSsena used an a r t i fi c I a I 
elephant in accordance with the advice of the Arihaidsira 
to deceive and capture this enemy of hts, who was too 
fond of elephants/ Waving of lights {nirajanavidhi) was 
performed to the elephant during the period of Caturmasya 
and on certain specified occasions. _ 
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t spealfs of chariots drawn 

by horses. In the Mauryan period, the soporiniendent of 
chariots attended to the constntciion of wrar chariots as 
well aa fcsial chariots, travelling chariots, chariots for 
gods, and for training, etc. The suj^errn ten dent was gl.;f> 
to examine the elhdeJicy of the troops in shooting arrows 
in hurling clnb^t ami cudgels, in wearing armour, in 
controlling cliariola, horses, and so on/ Each charioteer 
had his particular driver well versed in the art of driving 
and turning chariots in various ways according to 
necessity/ GenentJly, charioteers fought with charioteers 
and their priiictpal weapons were bows and arrows, a large 
imni^r of the hater being kept in the chariot. Sometimes, 
c.'wt-loads of arrows were carried in separate cars by the 
side of the chariots. They also used inkti and cakta, 
I3oui charioteer and driver were armoured, the former 
wearing leailier^gloves for protecting his fingers.* Chariots 
m the age had ordlnarify two wheels and 

were dniwii by Four horses. Each chariot had a distinct 
mmner containing some special mark to proclaim the 
Identity of its master from afar. Garlands of fiowers hune 
from the flag-posts of the chariots,' 

For cavalry or horsemen, the best breed of horses 
was given. Horses were known as the means of securing 
a kingdotn,* Those coming from Kamboja, Sindliu, 
AmVla, and forest countries were known as the l%st horses 
The superintendent of horses was to register horses 
according as they were best, medium or ordinary, and to 
tr^m Ibem ebher for war or riding according to their 
capability. There ^vas a number of movements in which 
war horses were trained. There were specialty prepared 
horse'Ktables under the supervision of aii^adhyakfa who 
also looked to their rations, ornaments, medical treatment 
exercise and training,* Horses were also armoured.’ 
Horses were washed, bedaubed with sandal powder and 
prianded twice a day. Lights were waved 
(njrw/*iw<mdAj ) invoking blessings on the horses on the 
ninth day of the month of Asvina and at the 
jC omm enc^Tnetit jind dose of a journey/ 
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rnfantiy or footmen were intended for hnnd-tohand 

fight. 

The relative usefulness of itiese difTcrent sccltons 
depended upon the seasons, the site and the nature of the 
operations in which the army was engaged, and particular 
units were to be diosen having regard to alJ these factors. 

A striking particular about the army was that 
footmen, horses, chariots and elephants hod to undergo 
daily training excepting the rainy season and a few days, 
and the king was to watch their drill and parade every 
morning/ Thus, every department of the army was quite 
ellicient and ready, and all footmen formed the standing 
army. There was no reserve force in those days. 

Kaulilyagives detailed Lit form a lion about encamping.* 
Me states that on a site best suited, was to be constructed 
a camp of suitable shape having four gates, six roads and 
nine divisions. Around the site were to be ditches, 
parapets, walk, and wiitch-towers at suitable pjotnls for 
defence. The camp was to contain quarters for the king 
and his harem, priest, prime minister, place for worship, 
dilferent departments of the state, stores, kitchen, armoury 
and arsenal, quarters of hereditary troops and other troops, 
chariots, horse and elephant stables, spies and sentinels, 
and traders and prostitutes. The king's rjuarters were 
specially protected by raising four different mounds around 
them. Disputes, drinking, gathering and gambling were 
strictly prohibited. Entry to the camp was restricted to 
passport holders. The march of the army was regulated 
^ler obtaining full particulars about the supply of water, 
firewood, grain and foodstufTs. Orders were to be 
conveyer! to soldiers by secret signals, by different sounds 
of drums and trumpets. Each member of the armv was 
carefully scrutinisied a number of times in order to find 
out newcomers and deserters. The inspection \v a a 
conducted by asking each head of the sub-division about 
the soldiers under his command. Such inquiry was 
facilitated by the army register specially prepared for each 
war. cqntaininjg the name of every soldier and some 
dewnpUve particulars about the identity of each individual- 
Spjp from tlie en^y, using disgtiiaes, were detected in 
spcn an of tht 
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I specified the plice and the time of battle, 

an<l addrMsed the antiy statin- that he ivas equally a paid 
servant like them fie performed religious rites and gave 
cvcrj'ilimg to Brahma pas. Before the actual fight, the 
king s minister and priest encouraged the army hy saying 
that aoldicni went beyond the goal attained by performeii 
ot sacTificCT or penances; and no vessel filled with 
consecrated water and covered with darbfM gntss would 
ever come to him who does not fight in return for the 
subststcnce received from liis master, and he was destined 

Jf ►!. toW about the divine powers 

of the king and foretold his victory, Bards described 
heaven as the goal for the brave and hell for the timid,* 

Deatli on the battle»field without showing one^s back 
to Ute enemy was ytty highly thought oL* Wives of such 
heroes ivere advised not to mourn, as their Lords obtained 
lieavcn and immortal fame/ An unarmed person was 
rln?Ju ^ tor also a foe prostrate in battle,' 

tWi h f righteous warJ^re ivere followed 

^roughouL hoot soldiers fought with foot soldiers and 
charioteers with the charioteers. Those using mace or 
bow and arrows fought with those using the same missiles. 
The laws of war were, as stated by Dr. Banerjea. 
humane and honourable".' The Mahabhdmta and the 
Db^nnaia&tras lay down various circumstances under 
which an enemy was not to be tcifled or even struck with 
weapons. The contending parties usually inflicted no 

harm on non-combatants and the Ini-ading soldiers never 
^troyed the crops nor devastated the enemy's country. 
With this end m view, battle-fields were selected in rcmom 
and uninhabited parts of the country. Kautilya, however, 
reco^en^ llie destruction of the crops, stores, granaries 
^ncl trade if the people be hostile^* 

During the course of war, spies used to send 
OTcasionaJ report from the actual battle-field to the kine. 
Thus we aife told about the course of events leading to the 
victory of Uttara through the agents of the secret w^-ice. 
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Riivarta also nets news about war immediately his servant 
goes out to obtain it.' 

After war, the principal duty of the commander-ii!- 
chief to reward the btave according to their merits. 
The names of the vvairiora and deeds of their viilour were 
recorded in the nnnats of the state/ The Isead of the 
defeated army, however, took it as his main concern to 
enquire as to the safety and whereabouts of the officers 
under him.' 

The Ijtgv 4 da mentions bow and arrow, axes, javelins 
and swords as Uie instruments used in warfare. 
References are also found to imiiled warriors wearing 
golden and iron helmets, Eeather-'guards for arms, breast¬ 
plates, coats of mail, armours and shields.' Various 
weapons and implements of war arc mentioned by our 
poet attesting to the progress of the science of warfare in 
those days. The bow and arrows were the principal 
weapons of all the four divisions of the army—the infantry, 
cavalry, chariots and elephants. How and arrows 
were preferred to discs ( cakra* ) or lances, as they could 
be eH^tively used from a distance and for a number of 
times; whereas discs or lances can be used only once and 
not often like boomerangs. Nor again can a large number 
of discs or lances be carried on die persoti of a warrior, 
whereas an individual can keep and use a number of 
arrows. A charioteer could store a targe supply and also 
could change the venue of his attack quickly and thus 
could use the bow and arrows to a greater advantage. On 
the arrows was inscribed the name of the warrior to whose 
quiver they belonged/ 

Many of the weapons mentioned by Bhasa are found 
enumerated in the ArihaMstra.* Kau^ya classifies 
weapons and instruments under offensive and defensive, 
and the former are again sub-divided into movable 
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machtires [ci^ityuritra} and iinmovAble mac bines 
isthitayitnira)^ Among Uic defensive weapons are 
mentioned shields^ bnektem and the armour, Obilsa also 
refers to armour and shield at some places.' ^4 i ii e 
diflerent hinds of immovable machines have been 
inentiuned by Kautilya which were cnpable of showeritig 
stones or arrows, of kindling or extinguishing fire, oI 
obstructing the passage of the enemies, or of hilling them 
from difTereni points by ibcir weight. Bhft-sa, it appears, 
has not mentioned any of these immovable machines. 
Out of the movable machines, we get references to 
mttsaiit, mudgara, gndd, iriiula, and ctikra, Mitsahr was 
a pointed rod tike iiUti made of khadirii wotjd. Mitdgara 
was a short, round, heavy wooden staff witli a handle, 
Gadd was a long and heavy rod known as a mace. 
Triktila ivaa a trident having ptnnted ends. CnJS^rrt was a 
disc which went revolving after delivery. There were 
machines to shower discs over the enemy. Other 
movable machines include ^Scdtikti (wooden board 
w|th long pointed nails), devadcftida (pole ivith nails), 
sukarikd (leather bag for defence against attack of stones), 
Jutstivdraka {big pointed rod with two or three points to 
drive away elephants), attdgfid^ima (to pull down lowers), 
spade, etc, AJl the weapons enumerated by Kaufilya are 
mentioned by BhSsa. Sakti was a metallic weapon, six 
cubits long with a handle of Ihe shape of a cow’s nipple. 
Prdsa had two handles and was two feet in length; 

(trdsi in Bhasa) was a meiaJltc rod similar to 
prdsa, Kttida was a wooden rod five, six or seven feet 
long; kunta with a heavy top was called b/widivdla. The 
rod known as hdtaka had three or four poiitted 
while iula was a pointed rod without any fixed length. 
7<rmara was four to five cubits in length and had an 
arrow-like edge, Vardkakanta, as the name signifies, had 
its edges shaped like the ear of a boar. Kaijaya was a 
metallic rod with a handle at the middle and triangular 
ends at both sides. Karpona was a missile to be thrown 
by hand, iara, ialdkd, davddsana and ndrdca 

were different kinds of arrows to be delivered by the bow, 
^ which the second and the last are mentioned by Bh&sa. 
Nistrimia only among the difTerent types of swords 
mentioned by Kautilya is fo und in Bhasa, the others being 

1 E^nfa. f. n— Ob. it. ». 
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mandalagra (having a diix at the lop) and asiya^U 
(sharp and long sword}} it had a crooked handle. Among 
the ttij£or-likc weapons may be mentioned paraiu (a semi- 
drcular scymiiarX £axe)t (spade) and 

paif^sn (trident shaped paraiu ). B$fi, asit kha^g<tf 
and iariku are the other weapons mentioned by 
Bh&sa. The hrst four are different kinds of svvordsi ffii 
being a double-edged wea|Km, tiaiiku appears to be a 
cone’‘iikc lance for piercing the body. 

Armours were made of iron or of the skins^ hoofs 
and horns of the bison^ the elephaittt the porpoise or the 
cow. There were different kinds of armour for the 
protection of head (iirasfrana ), neck ( kmithairaffa ), 
trunk (i^t<r;^«a}, fingers {ndgodSrikd), portion opto ImcC' 
joints {ka^uka)t etc. Bhllsa has mentioned kmtaca^ 
vamta, carma etc. 

The simile comparing war to a sacrifice is really 
interesting and beautiful.' The battle rite is lit with the 
fire of hostility, and in it the trunks of elephants serve as 
sacrificial posts, die litter of arrows appears, as tt were, the 
Facrificial grass, the pile of slaughtered elephants stands 
for woodstack, the banners of chariots look like celestial 
cars, the roar of lions is as if the sacred chant of mantras^ 
and the warriors dropping down dead are the victims at 
the sacrifice. 









CHAPTER XVn. 

ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE AND ART. 

As iias been rightly observed by Dr, Acharya, 
shotifcl not merely include pubfic ^ind religious 
buildings or even civic J^nd domestic architecture^ but 
interior decorntiorts, fumitnre, etc,, as well. Thus 
architecture ccwicenis itself not only with temples, arches’ 
forts, i^accs, edifices, etc., but also with doors, windows! 
bAlconies, floors, roofs, pillars, porches, as well as with 
betisleads, couches, tables, chairs, baskets, cages, nests, 
mttls, lamps and lamp-posts/ In fact, some of the texts 
on architecture, including the great Matuisdra, refer in 
detail to all tliese particulars in architecture. We have 
dealt with some of the aspects of architecture in earlier 
chapters concerning " Court Life" and “ Urban and 
Rural Life," though not under suitable paragraphs. Thai 
information will be supplemented here with additional 
details. 

In the age of the Bgveda, we come across stone- 
forts, walled cities, aton^houses and brick-edifices. The 
excavations at Mohenjo-Daro have set at rest the 
controversy betwosn Fergusson and Rajendralal Mitra as 
regards the indigenous origin of the Indian (Hindu) 
architecture, and have once for all justified Dr. Mitra's 
conclusion. In the Indus culture, we come across such 
peculiarly Indian ideas and motifs as the open courtyard 
in a house, elaborate drainage system, separate well and a 
separate baih-roora (ablution room) for evciy house 
signifying the sanctity of water or water worship, use of 
rectangular baked brick, bnmr brick and mud mortar, 
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absence of true arch, and round coluinn. It appears there 
were stoieycd buildings with tIiiL roofs and a number of 
rooms on each floor at Mohetijo-Ditro, which was divided 
into a number of blochs liy wide and long roads cutting 
each other atinost perpeiidicobrly. 

In the epics also w e read of dwelling houses, tcm jiles 
and palaces. In Ayodhyil, in addition to resplendent 
tcinplea, ihcre were most elegant assembly halls, gardens 
and alms-hoiincs, wiih well arranged extensive buikUngs 
everywliere. The steeples oi liouses stione like the crests 
of riiountains and held hundreds of pavilions. The rooms 
were exquisitely gilt and decorated, and seemed as 
charming as pictures. The floors were laid evenly. The 
Mfthabhdrata also speaks of guest bouses b u i 11 in 
ctmneclion with the Knjnsdya. They were lofty, most 
charming in appearance and provided with excellent 
furniture. They had well built high walls of wltite colour 
on all sides and the wmdows were decorated with jewellery 
and had golden lattices. The stairs were easy of ascent. 
The houses were white as the swan, bright as the moon 
and looked most picturesque even from a distance of four 
miles. Doors were of ujiifotm height with a i.'ariety of 
quality and inlaid with numerous metal ornaments. There 
were also charming l.nlses and omamenial plants by the 
side of the guest houses. The epics, again, describe cities 
with special palaces having a number of courts for the 
king, the princes, the chief priests and civil and military 
officials. There wen; also various assembly halls, courts 
of juBltce and the booths of small traders with goldsmith’s 
shops and the work-places of other artisans.' 

Coming next to the Buddhist age, we Had tliat the 
Buddhist scriptures contain some reUgious discourses 
dealing with domestic architecture. Dwelling houses arc 
stated to be of five kinds, .ind an ordinary residence is 
said to contain '* a sleeping room, a stable, a lower, a one- 
peaked building, a shop, a boutique, a storeyed house, an 
attic, a cave, a cell^ a store-room, a refectory, a fire-room, 
a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a house to walk in, 
a well, a well-house, a weapons-room, a lotus pond, a 
pavilion, and a bathing place for hot sitting baths A 
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number of articles of fomiture is referred to in tlie 
Buddlvist Canom<aI tejjts. Bendics lo accommotlate 
lliree persons, bed-stead couches {asatuii), 

rectangular chairs ( asawiako), Sofa, state chair 
(bitadtLipithitm)^ caw-bottomed ch:iir {koccUam) are 
mentloji^, as also carpets, rugs, pillows, bolsters, curtains, 
mosquito curtains, hantlkerchiefii:, etc. Sulbcient reference 
has already been made to tlie laying out of a city and :« 
palace in the Arthaidstrn. 

To recapitulate the particulars furnished by our 
author ^vilh regard lo architecture in brief, we may state 
that there were parks Iroth outaide and in the hearts of 
the cities. A courtyanl, a tank, a garden and a well were 
the jnvariabJe concomitants of a private dwelling house. 
Cool summer-houses, luxuriously decorated rooms, well 
guarded harem, pleasure garden and artificiai mountains, 
lakes, Etc. were associated with palaces. In the business 
quarters of the city there were rows of palatial buildings 
on both sides of the roads. It apjreats that the residential 
quarters were housed caste or sectwt^. No particulars 
are supplied with regfard to the aspect and oricjitation of 
public and private buildings and no reference is made to 
any article of furniture. 

An imponant reference to a building of a semi- 
religious character, viz,, the Pratirndgrliff (Statue-house) 
however, occurs in the Pmtitnd.’' The staiuc-liouse was a 
magnificent structure, taller than even palaces, a 
monument of architectural skill/ It was situated nothin 
Uic heart of the city, but outside, in the suburban area 
amidst the trees/ To all outward appearances it 
resembled a temple, the only point of difference being that 
the statue-house exhibited no external symbols of weapons 
or dags of the deities; and it was Jookedon as a shrine,' 
The statue-house was under tiie control of a care-Laher 
and was open to the public. There was no restriction 
on entrants, nor was there any door-keeper to prevent 
entrants.' 

Special preparations were made in the statue-house 
on ImporLTjit occasions such as the visit of the queen- 
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mqtiicrs. Not only was the inner doine of (he 5tntue>hoiise 
cleared of its dovecotes, hut the walls wore whitewashed, the 
doors were decoratei] with wreaths and garlands, thcpatlis 
were spread with wliite sand, and flowers were scintered 
everywhere. The walls, farther, were anointed vvith sandal 
pasrte by linfjers and ftietl rice also was to l>e seen 
scattered,' These prepnmttons have much in coinnton 
w'ith w’Jiat we !;ee in temples even to this day especially on 
festive occasions. 

These statuC'houses hear antple testimony to .tlie 
advanced stage of architecture in those days. A Siva 
temple with a fire-shrine is mentioned in the PraiijSa* 

Sculpture scenrs to have attained a very high degree 
of perfcciioii in the period. The excavations in ihe Indus 
valley Itave shown the antiquity and nature of the statuary 
of that period and have once for all exploded the mytli 
of Hellenic indebtedness in this connection. The jUtaktis 
also testify to perfect statues of elephants and maidens, 
thus showing a developed stage of the art of the lapidary. 
Stone works, sculpture of birds and beasts in natural 
colours with inlaid gems were so exquisitely' made tlrat they 
were often mistaken as live creatures by ordinary visitors. 
The gild of stone workers or stone cutters in the Buddhist 
period not only prepared stones to be used for butldmg 
purposes, but made various artistic articles of stones such 
as jugs, boxes, cups, etc, j 

In the period represented by our plays, statues of 
dead kings used to be carved of stone or granite. They 
were [heecs of exquisite workmanship, and were not mere 
symbols, but bore human expressions and had remarkable 
similarities with Uie original subject^ It appears that 
statues were urectetl of all dead kings. Each statue 
brought out or emphasised through some symbol the 
peculiar characteristic of the king whose statue it was. 
Thus, in the Pratinta, the statue of DilTpa had something 
to suggest tliat ho was the emboditnent of dfiarnnf ; that 
of Baghu suggested embodiment of charity, and that of 
Aja suggested embodiment of love,* Similarly, in many 
old capitals where statues of old kings are kept, die statues 
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arc represented on horseback, if the kin«s met with their 
death in battles and in other positions tF they died natural 
deaths.' The custom of erecting stone images of dcail 
kings is an ancient one. but it is not yet known from any 
ancient extant work. These statues were worshipped with 
fried rice :tnd flowers.* OfTerings of food are still made to 
the stone images in Bikaner where all royal personages 
dow'it from Bilca have their statues.' 

These statues were not exposed to weather as are 
the busts and statues of many modern celebrities, but were 
kept in especially built st.ttue-houses. about which wc have 
written earUer. In enmrast with the temples which 
generally contained only one image the statae'lmuscs 
contained a number of images. As these statues were of 
the Ksatriyas, the Br&hmanas were naturally not to make 
any obeisance to them. But other visitors also paid their 
homage to the dead without prostrating themselves before 
the statues and without chanting any ntatifr^s. in th® 
case of sacred images, one had to l>ow down and chant 
mantras of that particular deity. The statues and statue- 
houses seem to Ijc unknown in the Kekaya country (a 
province of the Asuras ) in the days of our poei. They 
were, of course, well known in Ayodhyi.* 

Dr. Jayastval placed Blias.! in the second Century 
D. C, on the simihiniy ijetween the Pratimas referred to in 
the Profj'tna and llie Saisunuga statues which the learned 
Doctor relegated to the fifth Ceittury B. C.' But the 
discovery of the statuary in the 1 ndus valley has proved 
the existence of the art of sculpture in India inilleniiiins 
before that epoch, and hence Bhasa, cannot be said not to 
have lived ill the prc*Maor>ati age on the score of the 
alleged absence of any human stone image of the earlier 
period. The custom of throwing sand in the enclosures 
of s:a€red places hiis trifcutiotied by Apasiarnlia alone, 
and Ap«stamba belongs to the fifth century B. C* This 
fact also indicates ihc antiquity of Bhilsa. Prnf. PishuroLi 
suspects some conuectioit beiween the mstitution of statue- 
hoyses and the ancestor worship wliich is current amongst 
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the Nairs trv Malabai'.' He does not* however, elucidate 
the t^oint regarding the nature of the exact relationship 
between the two and the liiatorical development of the 
institution. Possibly, the ajicestor worship of the Naira 
may he an oGT-slioot of the worship of the statues. We 
have already refuted the view that the statue-houses have 
been copied from Kerala. 

Another specimen of hne workmanship in statuary 
is supplied by the artiheia) elephant manufactured by king 
PradyoU Mahasena of Avuittr to capture U day ana 
Vatsar^ja. It was prepared exactly as in the description 
of a deep blue elephant given in the HasttHkifd *, and the 
possession of such an eJc[thant was reputed to bring 
sovereignty to its owner king.* We are not definitely told 
about the material of which the elephant was carved, 

Piiiittitig, There are many referencea to painting 
in our works and there are significant similes describing 
pictures on a canvass.' Pictures were drawn on walls as 
well as on panels or boards. Tire walls of the ftrershrine 
are staled to have got fast-coloared paintings on them.* A 
painter surrounded by many cups is referred to in the 
Cdrudniia' 

The details about the picture depicting the denuding 
of DraupsidT in the Dutavdkya shows that the painter 
looked to many particulars and minor details,* Not only 
was close attention paid to the dress of all the persona 
portrayed, but their expression was carefully worked out 
on the canvass. The portraits of Udayana and 
Vasavndatth are said to he quite life-like and to show a 
remarkable resemblance to the original/ Courtesans had 
a sp«inl room in their mansions with all the paraphernalia 
required for painting. Cultured courtesans like 
Vasantiiseni were well versed in portraiture also, and 
Vasaniasetia's representation of CSrudatta as he was 
trying by the road below her balcony is said to have been 
faithfully carried out ’ At the time of Vfltsyhyanii, every 
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cultured man htid a drawing l>oajrd ( citraphal(jka ) and a 
vessel (sajnudgaka ) of colours.* 

hfttsic. The musical instrumenis used b y t li e 
Indians were generally of four ty[>es —taia (stringed 
instruments), urtuddha (percussion), sitpra (wind 
instruments ) and (cyinhii!). The ami the 

Brdhnuvtas refer to various instruments of all these types. 
The playing of musical inEtruinents was prescribed at 
sacrifices jn the same way as was the singing of the Suma 
Hymns. Vina (lute) wis llie most popular of 
instruments, and it was considered as a ra/na (jewel ) 
obtained without churning the ocean, while the well-known 
fourteen jewels were extracted from tlie ocean by churning 
it.' The lute containEcl seven siriiigs and much resembled 
the modern Sitar. It was resorted to most by musiciatis 
and was appreciated by the general public. Many ladies 
in high class families also were experts In playing on lute 
and in singing, and their consorts enjoyed niglits in 
listening to the enchanting tunes of music.* Among wind 
instruments were used ilutes made of reed f vatnS/i 
Vocal music also was much popular, and Icings felt no 
compunction in engaging totots for giving lessons to tlie 
prifiMss^s in music. Not only courifi^HiJis but ladies of 
respectable families also leaml the art of dancing. An 
accomplished courtesan was an expert in ail branches of 
music. 

The art of weaving seems to have reached a 
developed phase in the period in that the garments made 
from barks of Lrees were so finely produced as not to be 
easily distinguisbable from the ordinary cotton garments.* 
Florists, perfumers, garland .makers, jewellers and 
golds mi til s are the other artisans and craftsmen mentioned 
by Bhasa. 
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CHAPTliR XTIIL 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE 
AND SCIENCES. 

The poet was a follower of orthodox Hinduism and 
all the principal characters owe allegiance to that faiili. 
Naturally, therefore, Hinduism should be given fust 
place in our study of religion. 

Oblation and prayer constituted Vedic worship, 
Tbe sacred 6re was lighted in the house of every 
householder and he chanted the beautiful and simple 
hymrts now incorporated in the J^gvedn. Tbe deitius in 
the Vedic age were chieHy manifestations of nature. Out 
of a number of gods to whom prayers are offered in the 
Vedas, the principal gods are said to be thiriy-th^ 
Indra, Sflrya, Varana, Asv-'ma were the important dcitieE* 
Vaisnavism and ^ivism which were developed m later 
epo^sare found in their embryonic stage in the V^ic 
ace Vispu and Rudra (forerunner of SivaJ are but 
minor coils in the Vedas, It cannot be s^d that Siva 
worsliip has been incorporated later on by the Aryans in 
thdr religious books, and that it is copied the 

aboriginal non-Aryans. There is, of course, no reference 
to Uvgit worship in the and it nppenra to 

been current among some sections of the Mohenjo-Daro 
people. Phallic worship as such found its place in »me 
Hindu sects at a later date. Siva and Sakti (or mother) 
worship is found prevalent among the ancient people of 
the Indus valley. 

The Brdfimarjas emphasiaed the sacrificial aspect 
and the Upanifads probed into philosophical speculations. 
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Vt-s^iu and Siva rose into prominence after the ]^riod of 
the Vedas* The first germs of tlie tendency of placing either 
of the gods at the head of everything and of proclaiming 
everything ns proceeding from eitlier of them are to be 
seen in the Tlitis Ihe iutjhopaniittd proclaims 

the superiority of Vifipu, and the that of 

Aiva, Yet we do not meet with any disputes among the 
devotees of both thcgotlfi which are found Jateron when the 
worshippers of these gotls formed Uiemselves into dilTerent 
systems as Vaisnavas and Sutvas. Barring the professed 
sectarian writings, llicre has always beeit an attempi on 
the pjut of the writers of tiie epics, the PomR^rs, etc., to 
show the unity of these two gods an^d to prove their 
cquaUty by depleting Vispu as praising Siva and the latter 
as praising Vispu. In the Uahdblidrata, vve find tncnuoti 
also of Skanda, Dattatreya, Durga, etc. DilTecent 
accounts are given as to the birth of Skanda* Skanda 
was not included in the Vedic |ianLhcoii. It appears that 
devotion to Skanda was practised on a greater scale in the 
MahablUiTata age tlian during the .subsequent periods, 
^afcihjati refers to the worship of Siva, Skanda, and 
Vi^Akha in the Mauryan age. The Makabhdrata and 
tJie Purdtiiis give various accounts of the fiirih of Skanda 
who is also known as K a r t i k e y a, S a d ii n a n a, 
Saravapab:tva, Senant, Krauheadarapa, etc., most of the 
epithets ^ having reference to the circumstance of his 
birth, ^iva cast his seed into Agni who was sent by Indra, 
Being unable to bear it, Agni cast it into die Ganges, from 
where it was transferred to the si* Krttikas when they 
csime to bathe in the G.inges. Each of the Kfttiklis 
conceived and brought forth a son^ all the si* sons ^ing 
mysteriously combined afterwtrds into one extraordinary 
form with si* heads and twelve hands and eyes ( hence 
Kartikeya, Satf^lnana, Sanmukha, SSpmAiura, etc,). 
Another account relates that the Ganges cast the seed of 
Siva into a thicket of reeds ( SaFAi}a.tia ) whence the boy 
was caUed Saravapabliava or Sarajanmaxi. another 

account makes him the son of Agni through his consort 
SvAha who had assumed the forms of si* RijiptnTs (hence 
Svaheyn). Kiirtikeya is the Mars or the god of War of 
the Indian mythology and was the commander'iH’Chief of 
the army of gods in their war with Tarakasura < hence 
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Senam, Tftn^kaiii )• He is calleti Skanda b«ausc he was 
born of senUered seed or been u an he scatiered I be demons, 
Ileisiiaid to have pierced the mountain Kraonca. 
Tiiough some Punifias refer to his wife, IvArtikcya is 
tiniversiiUy believctl lo have led a celibate life, wdience 
he IB known us BrahmacftrT, and women are forbidden to 
jiu)' a homage to him. He is represented as nding ^ 
peacock.' 

Dnrga, the goddess, was known in the ,epic period in 
difTerent forms. She was worshipped as Sakli. She is 
also identified with Yogainft) a, the daughter of Yasuaa 
who dew into the air as Kaiiisa diislted her against a stone, 

la the Buddhist age, there appears to be a tendency 
lo deprecate BraUmunic gods. Worshippers of the Sun, 
the Moon, Agni, Brahmft, Vtsudeva, Baladeva, t h e 
Elephant, the Horse, the Cow, and the Dog are sjioken in 
words of contempt in the same breath.* However, Vedic 
gods and Hindu religion held their own even in Buddhist 
India. The ArMdstra speaks of the temples of 
Lak^mT (AparajilS), Vispu (,Apratihaia), Skanda 
(jayanta), Indm( Vaijayanta), Siva. Kubera{ Vaisravapa ) 
and Dufga (Madiril)' 

In our plays, we lind that the following deities, were 
worshisipedt Visnu (and his many forms), 
Kartyayant, Skanda, BalarSma, Yalc)iii.i1, etc, U woold, of 
course, be wrong to generalise from the p.irtiaUty our 
shows to ViHijiu that Vai^paviam wis more common. The 
poet evidently was a worshipper of Visnu. The idea of 
ten incarnations of Visnu is pretty old in Indian inythotogy 
and our poet has mentioned Varaha, Vamaiia, Nrsithha, 
Rama and ICrsfa manifestations of Visnti/ A laic 
date was sought to be ascribed to our plays on the ground 
that divinitv was attached to iCr^pa and Rtima at a late 
period. We find that Vfisudeva was worshipped at the 
time of PAfiini and Buddha, and even Wegasthenes refers 
to the worship of Krsna.* 1 nscriptional evidence in favour 
of temples dedicated" to VSsudev^ Krspa in the centurica 
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before Christ is indisputable.* * No incontrovertible proofs 
are fomtJ regard!Kama's incinsion as the inc;Lrnation 
of Vls(iu 111 so early a period; but on general graonds, ive 
may safely say that by the pre-Maury an epoch, Kama was 
also looked u|ion as a form of Visnu. We arc inclined to 
hold tliat at the period of our when Buddhism was 

in its infancy, and vigorous propaganda in its favour was 
in full swing, there were people who deuie<i divinity to 
Krnna and lightly treated hi in as a mere cowherd,' The 
weapons of were also regardwl as divine and capable 

of achieving any object. As already observed, Bliiisa was 
the first to invest these weapons with human form and 
bring them on the suige. They are advised to proceed to 
Gokulu in the guise of cowherds.* There was no 
unhealthy rivalry helwcen Valspavism and Saivism and no 
attempts were made to .impress the superiority of either of 
them over the other. Siva was ivarship|>ed and so was his 
divine consort, KartySyanl, Karlyhj ant is said to be the 
divine child of Yaiodil which was das]led against stone 
by Kailisa, but instead of being dead, the child burst into 
two. The divine weapons of Kfirtyayanf are shown as 
api^earing orj the stage to praise her. They include 
Sankultarna, Nila and Manojava, and they 
also are advised to go disguised as cowherds to Gokula 
along willi the disguised KartyfiyanL* 

Skanda is said to have proceeded from the grove of 
arroiivs or reeds.’ His feats of killing Kraunca and 
Mandara arc referred to a number of times,' I ti 
connection with the praise of Balarama, it may be 
mentioned that there were temples dedicated to BalarStna 
in the epic age,' Balarfima plays an important part in 
tlic Pancaiitra system ( about which we shall speak later 
on 1, and our poet appears to be a follower of the system. 
There were temples of Yaksinis and maidens used to 
worship them. Kalaslamf is mentioned as a social day 
for worsliipping the Yaksipl.' We do not tiiink that 
Yaksinls were evil spirits, at least Id the period we are 
dealing with.* In Aioka'a time, ibcy appear to have lost 
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tespeciable fnilowere and lo hnvo degencnntid ini<» 
Cunausly enougli, we find ticlief in the half male .and had 
female godliead^—llie ArdhanSrisvara form of Siva, il 
may not be supposed that this form connotes a later pna^ 
of Hindu society as we find ii preralcni among ine 
MohenjO'Diiro people- 

Turning to another aspect of llinduism, vh. idoU 
worship, wc find that there is absoluteJy no nmtiuon o[ 
idols in the nor is there any reference to temples 

or public places of worship where people were to 
congregate, though the ancient Vedic Aryans worsUipped 
thirty three gods. In the opinion of Mr. Kunte, the 
Aryans showed a leaning towards idobtory in the Uiird 
period of the Vedic polity, viz., that of the Vajitsati^i 
jin<i Taittiriya Samhiitis* The Indus civiliiation clearly 
shows the existence of iconic and aniconic worship.* Idol* 
worship, however, did not form part of the daily duties of 
the Vedic Aryans. The Gfhyti Siitras which regulate the 
life of the householders are silent as to the parltcubrs of 
the worship of the idols of gotls. TJy the period of the 
Rdmdyttna and the Mahdbhdrittit, tve find that there were 
erected public temples dedicated to Visno, Siva, Skanda, 
etc.' Yet the Gfhy^ SiirrfM do not prescribe idol-worship 
in the daily nUytttmrMizs in the epic age. The enistenoe 
of temples and Images at the time of the epics gives a 
direct lie to the view that llie advent of Buddhism brought 
in its wake idol-worship. Panini's silence as to idol- 
worship is rather difficult to explain, The f3uddUists did 
not fiancUon ulolalory during the first and second periods 
of their history. One is struck with wonder by the 
.comparatively small number of temples in such a big city 
as Vai^lT in the Buddhist ^riod. The temples were then 
known by the names of their owners. Indra and Varun^ 
.among the Vedic gods were worshipped, and Vispu was 
but an unimportant deity, being mentioned in the 
htafidsfiitMyasutia among minor gods. No reference is 
found to Siva, Gapapati, DaiiAtrcya and Devi; and Rama 
and Kr«i?a were held as mere histo^al personages. 
Fatahjaii dearly refers to the images of Siva, Skanda and 
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Visakha existing in tlie Maurynn age and we liave already 
Indicated the existence of idolalory in ihe later Vedie age. 
The Arthai^stra speaks of the images of gods in a nonibci* 
of places icstifyiiig to the prevalence of the custom of 
idol-worship. Ii is tvorih noting that the death sentence 
w*as prescribed by Kautilya to one who stole the idols of 
gods.* 

In the period represented by our plays, we find that 
idol-worship was in a developed stage. Kegiilar temples 
dedicated to various deities were boilt in the hearts of the 
cities. It appears that temples contained large enclosures 
and there were tanks in tlie premises. There were also 
eome smaller buildings in the main teinple, such :is lirer 
nhrine, etc. The walls had on Iheni paintings of difierent 
{scenes.' In a prominent place in a temjfle so as lo be 
'easily visible from outside even from a rlistance were 
■placed symbols or weapons of the particular deity that was 
enshrined.’ Thus there was a bull or trident to denote a 
Siva temple, an eagle or a monkey to denote a Vist^u 
.temple and so on. There were daily festivities in soine 
.temples, while in . others the full-raoon day was observed, 
.as a festive occasion.' Special preparations on such days 
were similar to tliose we have noted in connection with 
the statue-liouEcs, Though a temple ordinarily contained 
one image, it was not rare to come across more than one 
idol in a temple.' Thus, Bliaota took the Btaiae-house as 
a temple containing four images. _ In the Siva temple ai 
UjjayinI, there were also the imag^ of Skanda and 
KclrtySyanl.* According to Dr. T. Ganapati S^astri, the 
term Bakmadri {Braimiacari} in the PralijnS (p. 71) 
refers to GanSdlilpa; and this has been ^ken lo signify 
the prevalence of the worship of Can^pati at the time^ of 
Bhfisa. Gapeia-worship, no doubt, goes ba^ to ancient 
times r but there is no particular authority for equating 
Brahmacftrl with Ganadhlpa in contravention of ordinary 
usage. The term lirahmacSrl is generally taken to covcjr 
only Skanda and Siva; and in the conteil in the Praitjm,^ 
in the absence of any special allusion to Gap apati, . it 
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seems that Skanda is refctrcd to. We liavc already 
written about Ibe prevalence of Slonda worship in ancient 
India. 

Reference has already Ijeen matlc at different place* 
to the imt>ortance attached to the institution of sacrifice 
and its popularity in the t>eriod, 

^r^dhat or offering funeral ablation* to the dead 
ancestors was then, as it is even now, an imiKirtant duty 
of the Hindus, Every one, rich or jxxir, tried to execute 
it to the best of his ability and means. RJima’s anxiety 
to celehmte the death anniversary of his father in a 
suitable fashion in order that it may not pain his dead 
father signifies the iinportaiHic of the funciion even to an 
ordinary irerson.' Though, wliatever was given in true 
faith constituted a ^rdt/d/ia, every one strove to ensure 
pleasure and happiness to the manes, if there was some 
means of knowing about it through the D/jori;jo^*/ro5.* 
Offering of fiaii to the Afdf^Jttrs, BAu/as and other being* 
and placing lamps on the street^pointn also constituted ah 
important daily duty of a householder in the epic age t 
and Carudnita, though reduced to poverty, is seen to 
observe the iujunction according to hts means.' 

BuddA^st/h The flourishing condition of sacrifices 
against which Buddha led his campaign would suggest 
that Buddhism had not yet gained ground. Not to speak 
of the royalty, it does not appear to have found favour 
even wi^ the commoners. The Buddhist mendicants 
were lightly spoken of as conjurers and the offering of 
peace from a Buddhist was taken as a disgrace. The 
Buddhist laymen were also ridiculed as ujtma/fo^saias 
(mad worshippers)/ The reference in the Cdruda/fa 
( Act HI, p. 74— f%sf H r SHroo Bnif i>which is 
generally interpreted as a reflection on the low morality 
of the Buddhist Bhiksus, seems to l>e dui^ to ^a wrong 
meaning attached to the word in the 

sentence. The passage has been translated: "A 
Buddhist monk ^at has made an assignation with a girl 
servantrelying on the conjectural emendation 
proposed by Dr, T. Gan.-ipati Sastri, Dr. Johnston, 
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however, in the pnsisige a reference to the practice 
known ax jagarilui and tninsintos: “ Like a Buddhii^t 
monk who has been emancipated from worldly knowlerige 
by foltowing the [Kith to Ariiatshiji, namely by pracUsing" 
jdgarikd ", Tliough Dr, Johnston wotitd not accept the 
coininon authorsltip of tlie Trivaiufrum plays, nor the 
authorship of IJhfUm in the case of the CdruiiaHay nor also 
tlie anti(}iiity wc assign to Bh^sa, he regards the Carudatia 
as early, because the above-mentioned passage " indicates 
a lime when Hinaytwii was still Nourishing and familiarity 
with its practices could be [uesiimed in a non-Buddhist 
audience*'.* This pafssafje taken in conjunction with the 
other references to Buddhtstn in our plays shows that on 
the whole the [days correctly depict the period of the 
beginning of Buddhism in India. 

Jainism. Jainism, the other religious system, also 
was not favourably viewed. The Jainas were taken as 
non-Vaidikas,"non-lx5licv'ers in the Vedas. The 
Dig.'imhara sect only appears to have Iteen known to our 
poet. The other sect was promulgated at die time of 
Candragupta Maurya.' 

Both these religious systems were looked ujxin aa 
heretical. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Kautilya classifies the followers of both these systems with 
the SQdras, and interdining with them or even inviting them 
for dinner on religious fescivitics was prohibited under 
penalty of fine. The caityas or vihdras were ordered to 
be built outside the cities in Lhe Arihaidsira,*' 

philosophy. The Pihcariltra system of philosophy 
which was an offshooi of the Bhagavffdgitd philosophy 
and the fore-runner of BhagayaLism, seems to have been 
the creed of the author of the plays. The tenets of the 
system are explained in the SSntiparvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata.*^ Vasudeva K^^ia is taken as an 
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incamatiqn of Visnu, and ihe devotion of 

basic principle of llie Paiicarnira splem. > J 

eupposed to be beyond ihe and 

pe?SinDeet, unborn, fivcrlnsting. He all-peirvadjng and 
5ie inner soul of all. Ik is Ibe pnme ^ « a t Q t 
S aiikar^na, Piadyumna and Amruddha arc but his 
diflferenl forms- At the time of the deluge ^ 
dissolves in water, ihc latter m fire, the fire in '■"‘Ji 
wind in ether, and tlie eilier m the unnianif^t Prakfti, 
which in its turn dissolves in the Pumsa, which is none 
Sse but Vasudeva. Tlius be alone remains after tbe 
deluue. In the next crciition, hutnan bodies are born of 
five elements and Vflsudeva eniers them in the 
atomic form. This ;it<i form is known as faankaj^pa. 
Miltcli ijtftilcti is bom of this S^^nhanjanii (jtva ) is nov 
by the name Pradjmmna. ^hamkara ^ 

Mmes through mind la termed Amruddha. 

ten incarnations of Vispu^ stated in 

appears to have been started l«fore Buddhism int^ 

nr^mioenoc US it does not mdude Boddna as an 

£niation> Haihsa i, said to U the first 
but no information is supplied about the same. The 
Pabcaritra system fully obeys the aullionty of the t 
and the Vedic sacnlices, but does not favour slaughter 
”,«in.al.fvon in ^crifices. It is al» 

Sfttvaiadharnia as it was current among lb 

Devotion of Vi,snu, practice of io^os, acceptance of the 

^fallibility of the Vedos and Araijyakas and the Pjt°ciple 
of nonkilling are the mam characterisbcs of th* 
Paflearatra system. It has a long history of us own being 
in ^ogue at least since the time of Pftpmi. 

In oor plays we find rerefenci« to some of die 

incarnations of Vispu. BalarSma, who ^ 

npnifHiaJitv in the Paficar&tra system, is praired m ^ 
ESeto^. stanza in one of our plays. One 
S, eoeTunder the name Panc^dtra. Glorification of 
^^udeva Krspa is to be met with at many placM in these 

plays. ___ 
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The theory of rebirUi seem!; to have l>eeii accepted.* 
The Vfmnifttdic ideas about the five sen^s aiul sense 
Ofj^ans etc. were well known to tiie genenii public so as to 
be ordinarily intelligible when used in u dramatic piece.' 

LanguiTg^f! and Lilentfure. Sanskrit, as already 
observed, was the spoken language of the litemtej cultured 
class, and Prakrit was that of women arid low people. 
The distinciton of the use of different languages by different 
characters as enunciaterl in the IVdlyaidsita was not based 
on an arbitrary whim, but on the actual state of affairs in 
ancient India. In the period of our poet, both the 
Inriguagts were in actual use and not confined to mere 
books as ' Literary Languages'. 

In addition to the various ancient treatises on 
different sciences mentioned in the Pratimd which learned 
Brahmanas in those dnj'S used to be proficieni in, a work 
on Hastisik^ seems to have been well known.* In the 
absence of any information about this JHa^tfiik§d besides 
its mere name, it is impossible to identify it with any 
known work. About the Ndtyaidstra referred to in the 
Avhndra&a we have already indicatcrl diat this may have 
been an ancient Lreniisc on the PVdtyaidstra laid under 
contribution by Bhantta, or an earlier version of Bharata 
himself, or possibly a work on dramaturgy by l^hilsa 
himself* That the Maltdbhdrafa and the Rdmdyafjia 
were quite known and studied in the period would follow 
from the number of plays based on the epics. It cannot, 
however, be definitely ascertained which particular version 
or recension of the Xlahabharata our poet had studied, as 
it is quite possible that the changes from the epic 
introduced by the poet may have been hisow'o innovations 
rather than based on different texts of the epic. There is 
not much of a difference between the Rdmayatja text of 
onr poet and our present text; many of the variations 
observed in the Pmtimd from the Rdmayat^a are 
obviously of the poet’s own creation for dramatic effect. 
It seems that the poet knew the Bbagaz'nd^td AS he has 
merely copied the Bhagavadgiid, 11,37 in the Karrjabhdra, 
Stanzii 12, and Abhi^cka, p. 3S n 4. Again, the stanza 
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etc. ^vhiGh occur? in the Gttadhyina, which has 
been sabseqncnily added by its composer> has been taken 
with slight differences from Bhhsa stanza 1)< 

It may also be noted that the first foot of a stanza frarn 
the Balacarifa ( IL 24 ) used in conneclioti with a weapon 
of Kilrtyftyant, occurs in the famoua Rdmarakifasiotra in 
praise of HanQniat. Wc do not find the mention of any 
other literary work in our phtys. 

Astrommy and AstroUigy* The first elcmenlaty 
knowledge of the astronomical science is to be met with in 
the Itself. The year was divided into twelve Innar 

montbs and a ihirtcemli or intercalary month was added 
to adjust the lunar with tlic solar year. Some nakfatras 
are named in the ^gveda and the position of the moon 
with regard to lire nak^atra^ is ailuded to. The lunar 
zodiac was finally settled in ilie epic period.' 5«me litlm 
and only arc mentioned by our poet; there is 

no reference to the names (if the days of the week, which 
appear to have been known to Indians in the epic period. 
The rdsis entered the Indian astrology after Hellenic 
intercourse and hence natur^tlly they are not mentioned 
in our plays as also 111 the Arthaidstru. The moon was 
known to be the ciiuse of the tides.* If tlic reading 
proposed by Prof. Bhide lie accepted, U would seem that 
there w"ts an observatory at Ujjayini and the time of sun 
nse svas known by observations and calculations.* 

It appears that there was some belief in astrology in 
the period. The astrologers of those days based their 
forecasts and proctaiined auspicious and inauspicious 
moments on tlicir knowledge of the nak&atrm. jf?oAm* 
was thought auspicious for the entry of a prince into the 
City while kfttikd waa not suited for the purpose.' 
Marriages were also celebrated on auspicious ftak^aims,* 
In tliG JdUthi&-, however, we find that the science of 
astrology was ridiculiul ami no stats or horoscopes were 
coRBiiUcd Ixiforc settling marriages. No marriage 
engagement could be broken in the Buddhist age simply 
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on account of unfavourable stars. T\ie Jdtakas call 
(ortune'teUing and lOterpretaLion of dreams as false trades 
( mifttydjivit). Kan^Uya also passes depreclatoty remarks 
about the tendency to consult the stars too much ; for, 
according to him w^th jrasses away from such a person/ 

M^dicine6. A number of herbs was known, some 
particulars about which will be told in the next chapter. 
Cddgerikd was reputed to bring coolness to the head. 
Other cooling and healing balms were also prepared from 
Bakui4f, Safya, Sarala, Nipa, Kadambaf etc., and their 
local application was reputed to give instantaneous relief.* 
The psychological aspect of diseases was not lost sight of 
and the sick room was weU decorated to divert the 
attention of the patient.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

In ihis chapter we shall dea! with thos« aspects of 
(he social life of the tseric^d which could not adequately 
be irtduded among itic earlier chapters or whose 
importance demanded a separtite irealmeuI under different 
headings. 

FOOD AND DRESS. 

Both vegetable and animal food was tahen by the 
Indians in tire Vedic age. Barley and wheat were the 
principal products of land and the principal articles of 
Food. There is no Tnentioo. of rice in the ^gveda, which 
appears to have entered the diet of the IndiaiiK at a larer 
period. Various sweet cakes such ns itpitpat pftTodilia, 
karambha, etc. winch were prepared in Rhce are referred 
to. Animal ftxxl was largely used and frequent altusions 
are found to the cooking of cows, bufTaloes and bulls. A 
shtughier-house where cows were killed is mentioned^ as 
also the sacrifice of horsesi bulb and rams. The allusions 
to the horscMHicrifice, however^ are rate, from which it 
appears that the custom of eating horse flesh fell into 
disuse. The rarity of the Asvamedha sacrifice in later 
times, it being reserved for sovereigns, also spcal^ of the 
genera 1 disfavour against killing homes and eating their 
flesh. The only intoxicating drink in the Vedic age was 
the fermented juice of Soma/ Milk wi(h its v n r i o u s 
preparations has ever been a most favourite food in India 
since the ancient limes, and it must also have been an 
important factor in the dietary of the Mohenjo-Daro 
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people, besides wheat, barley, vegetables and other fruits 
including the date. Animal food comprised beef, mutton, 
porlt, poultry rtod the flesh of the ghartal, turtle, tortoise, 
and dried and Fresh fish.* 

In the Brahmanie and the Upani^aclic period, 
various Uiiids of grains are menUoned in addition' to the 
meat nf animals. The Brfiiidarat}yaka Upftntfird 
cnymcTates ten kinds of seeds. Gmins were ground *tna 
sprinkled with honey, cotdsand clarified butter, and made 
into different kinds of cakes. Rice, barley, beans 
scsatnuins, ghee, hatter, curds anti sugar-cane were the 
principal vegetable food-siuffs. Animal food was also 
Uken. The flesh of cow and butt made favourite dishc-S. 
References are found to tlic fattening and killing of an OJt 
or cow when a king or an honoured Ruest was received. 
Sunt or a brandy made from corn iind barley was 
generally drunk.* 

It was l>y th^ ejHC pGtiocI th^t re^tncticjirs wgtc 

placed on meat-eating and wific-dr in king, especially by I he 
BrShmanas. The killing of animals on occasions of sacrifice 
was not fciken as slaughter, and all, including the 
Brahmaaas, partook of the flesh as it was talcen to be sacred. 
The cow and the bull were, however, raised to divinity in 
the epic period principally through Sri KpspaaiKl the killing 
of a cow was regarded as a great sin and the eating of their 
flesh was forbidden to all the Hindus. Fish of some 
Irinds, frogs and birds etc. were probibiled f o r the 
Brsinnapas- Gradually .as it became known that tn^t 
tended to hinder progress in penance and was harmful 
for high thinking, the general tendency came to be against 
flesh-eating and is well represented in the famous verse; 
w ^1^ sTsm ST w t 

a%ftrrm n^rtrar tt 

The only exception was In the cfise of sacrifices. 
The Ksatrivas of the epic iJcriiKi were noted for ibeir 
addiction to liquor. But the BrShinapas were stnedy 
prohibited from drinking, and later on. it was regarded 
one of the five principal sins. 

In the Jdtakm there does not appear to be any 
restriction with regard to foot! and drink. We read o 
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Drfl.hm3^ meat-cal^rs and of Brihma^as enjnytng 
^piriLuouu drinks^. BrAhma^s used to kill a goat at a 
least for the dead or to feed tlie wedding gutai with a 
fattened pig. In spite of tKe campaign of Buddhism 
against sacrifices, large nunibers of sheep, goats, poultry, 
swine and other living creatures were mnssacred at 
Benares for sacrifiGial rites. Fish, meat, strong drink, 
nee and milk were otlercd to the Nagas. Many also arc 
the allusions to drinking festivals and some tipplers.' 

S!aughter->hou$es were under government control in 
the period of the ATtkaid&tTa and none was allowed to 
kill animals or sell meat outside. Slaughter of milch 
cows, calves and bulls was prohibited. Though nor 
expressly stated, we think there were at least some 
restrictions regarding flesh-eating among Uio BrShma^s 
if it cannot be dehnitely asserted that flesh was prohibiicth 
The observations of Megasthenes that wine was dnmh 
but rarely and that rice b^r was generally drunk seem to 
be correct. The Abkari department was under state 
control, and the sale and purchase of wme was looked into 
by the saperintendent of drinJiing houses. No one ivas 
allowGtl to sell drinks without permit and ouEfiidc the 
licensed houses.' 

In our plays, we find that articles from the 
vegetarian menu are generally mentioned. A piece of 
mutton saturated with salt and ghee is referred to as being 
placed in a drinking bowl; the reference evidently is to 
the drunken Gatrasevaka who is not a Br^Lhmana and 
thus it appears that flesh-eating was not current in those 
days especially amoog die Brahmaras,* The similes of 
the gluttonous jesters as well as their enumeration of the 
various articles of diet do not cover Uie non-vegetarian 
field. Sugar-balls {modakatnallaka}, ghee (gA/dum), 
molasses {guium }, clarified butter or buttermilk { Jahim ), 
rice ( taiitjuld ) and rice-cake fried in ghee ( rtet/bkhamanai 
according to Dr- Riji) are the dlfTercnt food-stufls 
mentioned.' CondimenO^ of various kinds were used to 
flavour dishes. At the time of Vhteyflyana, the city-bred 
gentlemen bad two meats a day and their articles of diet 
consisted of rice, wheat, barley, pulses, variety of 
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vegetables, milk and its preparations, ghee, meat, sweets, 
salt and oil Desisting f^rom flesh-eating was considered 
an act of merit. They also enjoyed various kinds of 
drinks such as sur^, madha, maireya and dsnva.* In 
Bhasa, we find reference to the sale of liquor in a public 
tavern.* Though the servajit tiicre is not really drunk 
but feigns to be under the inJluence of liquor, it may safely 
be inferred from contemporary accounts that the public 
drinking houses were under the superintendence and 
control of government otTiciuls. 

As regards dress, Indians used to wear two pieces of 
cloth for a long time since tiie Vedic age. The dress of 
the ancient Indus people consisted of a shawl-ilkc upper 
garment worn over the left shoulder and under the right 
arm, recalling tlie tiffavita mode discos'Cred during the 
laber Vedic age. The lower garment was po^ibly a kilt 
There is nothing to distinguish between the male and 
female attire and it appears that the garments were of 
wool or cotton. The lower garment in the epic age was 
passed round the waist and covered the lower limbs ; the 
utiariya (upper garment ) was loosely worti round the 
sliouldcrs. The upper part of the bofly xvas not always 
wholly covered by the garment; mostly it was uncovered. 
The pupils kept their right arm free for movements and 
tied the knot of the upper garment over their left shoulders. 
The general populace had cotton g.irment5j while those of 
the royalty and the rich were of silk and muslin. The 
'upper garments of the fashionable city-bred gentlemen 
w'ere generally scented,* It appears that the Brflhmapas 
and the K^triyas dressed themselves differently in 
AyodhyS, while there was no such distbiction in the 
Kekaya country.* Occasionally a turbnn was worn round 
the head by ijnpi>rtant personages and kings. Ornaments 
of gold and jewellery were worn on ihcir wrists, necks, etc. 
both by the males and females. Shoes were generally 
worn in the epic age and they were made of wood or 
leather. Clothes made of grass were usually worn by 
anchorites both male and female. Val^alas were bark- 
garments prepared from the barks of trees. 
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FESTIVITIES, SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Primitive was it ^cgartous a.nimal and the 

tendency contiiiued tilt n coinpanitively inte penod m the 
Vedic age. The Vcdic Indian usetl to amuse hiinsell m 
chariot-racing and hunting. There were also lestivc 
assembhes in wthch there was mucti of music and dance. 
At the occasion of sacrifices and such other great 
assembtibs, many diversions were found in which aU took 
part. The amuiiemcnts, festivities^ and liports n 1 the 
I jindus arc chaTBcteristically iivonndup with some religions 
ceremony or episode, and tlierc is possibly nothing in the 
Ufe of the I Itndufi which is not connect^ with religion, 
ritual or moral duty in some way or the other. Some 
jfestivltics Qccut in ibe form of tbanks-gtvtngs^ or to greet 
the arrival of seasons, etc. Till a very late period when 
(he Smfli writers curtailed the freedom of women and 
paved their way with thorns, women u^d to nii.v freely in 
all such festivities and gatherings. 

The KartiJia festival was an. occasion of great 
rejoicing in the Budriliist age and the city was swept dean 
and was dccoiated w^idi banncrE, garJandiE and buntings, 
and scents and perfumes were to be found evcrywhctCv 
The city is said to have appeared like some city of the gods. 
The Icing marched in the city in [Himfious {itocesaion at 
sunset when the full moon had risen in the sky and eveiy 
quarter in the city was blazing with torclies. Citizens of 
both sexes in their Inrst dress and ornaments took part in 
the sport connected with the festival which was at limes 
characterized by strong drinks.' 

There are. references to a number of sports and 
festivities in our plays. Ifuintmaha and Dhanutmaha 
were, it appears, the festivals of the cowhertls. The city 
used to be decorated for the Dhanurmaha and a va^ 
stadium was specially prepared for wrestling bouts and 
other feats such as the bending of a special bow etc., 
connected with the festival. The king sent invitations to 
a number of celebrated wrestlers and citizens to attend the 
festival. The king himself attended the main fights and 
observed them from the balcony of his palace, 
Indramaha was a ceremony connected with Indm and the 
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cowherds used 10 offer oblations of food to Indxa 0 (i Ihe 
occjifiion,' Another special sport in iviikh the herdsmen 
took piirt was Uie Hitillsaka.^ It was a circular dance 
performed by women under the direction of one man or in 
whjcli the circle consisted of males and females alternately 
arranged. 

Wrestling wtis a favourite pastime and even princes 
were fond of it.' TJiere were also toumamenUi in which 
charming and accoinplialicd maidens were the prize of the 
victorious athlete. TJiey appear to have been popular in 
cities ruled by semi-repubhean governments like the 
Silkyakula/ Garden parties were held rn parks which 
were, as already observed, the feature of cities in ancient 
India, and youths of both sexes participated in them. Young 
princesses also^ occasionally visited the parks with their 
maids. The Kdmadevanuyaita or Kdmadevamaholsava 
was ;t festival connected with eupid in which young persons 
mixed freely with maidens and these were the occasions 
of many a Jove marriage.* Maidens also participated 
in tile go^fAJs or social ^illierings in which various 
competitions connected %vith literature, versification, fine 
arts, singing, painting, etc. were held; boisterous laughter, 
humour, merrinient and sports were what one met with in 
these assemblies.* Ctyfihtjannst as already indicated, 
appear to be different from these gof jAls. The 
Hdtnasiiira mentions also dpdnakas, i.e. drinking parties, 
i,e. regular festivals in temples on a fixed day 
every fortnight when the permanent musicians, dancers, 
and artistes employed by tlie temple gave performances 
of their art in honour of tlie deity, etc.* Fights of an 
unanned individual with an elephant, something of the 
gladiaior, are only incidentally referred to ;* possibly the 
royalty occasionally enjoyed such a sight. There was 
also a festival in honour of the sage Agastya which was 
celebrated on mount Malaya in which the Vidyadharas 
took part.* 

CONVEYANCES. 

In the Vedte age, horses, bullocks, carnets and 
chariots seem to have been the means of conveyance. No 
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rctferencc ifi inatlft to llic clephani as a itictanB of (taiisporL 
The region under the Aryan fold vtas in the PunjaU and 
they were inahing lowards the Gojigeiic viitley in this 
period- 

ill the epic period, elephaniB, iiorseSi camels, diariois 
and asses were the principal conveyances. Elephants 
were given the prime place, as they were used hy Ihe 
and the royalty, and only important personages rode the 
elephant. Then came chariots drawn by two or four 
liorses. Camels were the third in importance and lastly 
came chariots drawn by one horse which were not highly 
thought (if. Asses were used for riding as also for carrying 
chariots,' The Rdmdym/*t ulso states that assf^ and 
mules were largely ns^ in the army. Bulls were the 
oF htird^Ti jitid ihty c*trritid ciirts full of Joi^cl :iiid 
merchandise. In wars, cure full of anows which followed 
charioteers were drawn by bulls.* 

In the Buddhist period, the chariot ’was the common 
convey *111 lie as it wan used not only by kings, the ric h, 
and dte mfirchants, but by the cominonera also, Tlie 
chariots were of various designs and were polished. 
Carriagt ?5 humbt^f tluiit cliuriols artd d^wn by borsc^^ 
were known as ydrifcs, and Anrbapilll is said to have 
obstructed the ydna& of the Licchavls who had come to 
pay their homage to Buddha by putting tiie wheels of her 
y<rnii into those of theirs.' This also indicates that there 
were roads wide enough, to allow the passage of two 
side by side. Elephants were used for riding and for 
wars. There are many stories of mad eleiihants running 
hither and thither through streets, frightening and 
endangering the Hfc of cUUena. Horses from Sind were 
famous, but they were also importetl, Eiorsea carried 
chariots, ydtuis and the persons who ri^c tliem. Oxen 
carried carts known as iakatiis. Occasionally t^ws also 
were used to draw iaka^s, but Buddha prohibiteti their 
employment for that purpose. There were large caravans 
of bullock carts and they used to travel by oight and rest 
Iw day. Men used push-carU h a i t h a v a i t a k a), 
^ibikd and jmlanquins were the conveyances for the sick. 
Camels are but rarely mentioned. !l does not appear that 
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camck were loailed and used for iratrelling. Asses were 
beasts of burdeii and puJIed carts. 

Ships were extensively used and were more in vogue 
than eveJi at present, Comincrce was carried on through 
the Ganges by means of boats. Mereliattc ships used to 
go to such distant places as CeyJon. Juvu and Babyion. 

Tfie Arthaidstra speahs in detail with reference to 
different kinds of roads and enjoins that roads must 
constantly lut kept in repair.* Trees were planted along 
roads aud water supply was kept at different stages in the 
journey. TJie chariot was the principal vehicle, of W'lucli 
there were seven different sires and six vaneties. Oevaratlut 
was live chariot fur idols ; ptts^'urathn ^vsi& the festal chariot 
and pdriydnika was ordinarily used for travelling, There 
were nliio a number of minor vehiclev. known as ia^huyana 
(small cart), goliitga (cart drawn hy balls) and itikata 
( big cart). These chariots, carts :tnd other vehicles were 
nsuaJIy drawn by camels, bulls or horses, i^ibtkd and 
were varieties of palanquins and they appear to 
have been ordinarily used by females. Navigation was in 
an advanced siage of development and was under the 
control of efficient ofiicerSr Water routes consisted of 
various classes such as ordinary river routes, canal rouiesj 
coastal routes and ocean routes. ShqM and boats of 
different shapes were built to answer the r^uirements of 
inland and oceanic travel. Sea-going ships were called 
adihydiirtidvah and pravakaiiaSt the latter term being 
used aJso to denote chariots. Then there were boats for 
pearl fishing, river boats, royal barges, feny boats, private 
ships, small Ikkiis and many other devices fur w'ater> 
carriage prepaired from bamboos, baskets, liiather, etc. 

In our plays, we hnd. mention of elephants, cliariots 
drawn by horses and donkeys, bulls and carriages of 
different types as the means of conveyance.* Dunkeys iverc 
also used as beasts of burden. They gradually [osi public 
favour and, as has rightly been observed by Dr. Smith, 

“are now looked upon with contempt and restricted to 
the humbl'est serxdces as beasts of burden for potters and 
washormen Their use for drawing chariots in common 
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with the Buddhist nnd the Mnurynn age poiiUs to a 
proximate iterktd for our poet. Tfiere were different 
rsirringes for different occasions. Gentlemen uMd covered 
cars, Pravahaitizs were used for the proceH&ion of the 
bridegroom as also for high class ladies and prostitute ; 
they had cushions ivithin them. Hibikiis or palanqiiin^i 
borne by servajtis were for the use of princesses roy:d. 
VadhiiydHiis were the carriages used for marriage 
ceremanies and ific pujtyarai/ui w;is requisitioned for 
IKimpouft royal procession on the occasion of Coronation. 
Morses used to be ridden for long ]DumeyB.‘ Bullocks 
also used to dtaw carts and they were used as Iwasts of 
burden/ No mention is made of camels nor of roads^ 
their condition, etc. There are also no particulars given 
about maritime trade and navigation. Ships are 
mentioned only in some similes. 

POPULAR BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

Belief in magic, amulets, omens, etc., is found among 
the Vedic Indians also, in common with all the ancient 
people of the world. Amulets are to be seen among the 
hnds at Mohenjo-Daro also. 

We have already referred to the belief in magic of 
the people of the period of our plays. People believed 
that Ihrougli the power of magic one could disappear, or 
assume various forms or change one’s countenance, or 
produce ivaler from the mouniains, etc. Kautiijra lias 
mentioned devices enabling persons to cause sleep, 
blindness or delusion to others, to be invisible, iq_ open 
doors, etc.* AvimSruka in the Avfmrinritrf and Sajjalaka 
in the Cdrudatta achieved their objects through practising 
the precepts of ancient writers on such sciences/ There 
was belief m the infallibility and certainty of the curses 
pronounced by sages, and even kings tri^ to bring the 
fulfilment of the curaea,’ Curse sometimes was believed 
to assume human form/ Not only curses, but hints and 
advice of revered sages were implicitly obeyed and their 
propriety, wisdom or religiosity was not questioned/ 
Amulets were prepared to ward off danger/ 11 w a s 
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t>elteved that human life could be saved in a great Hre 
through divine belt).' Tiicre was a general faith in 
astrology, and learned ministers such ns Yaugnndharfiyn^a 
based their plans on the prediclions made by royal 
astrologers. The course of events ordained by fate was 
thought to be unchangeable, ft was sure to happen. 
There was belief in the assuming of human forms by the 
various weapons of God Kr^pa and Goddess KArtySyanT. 
Rilk^asa, r^is^a and Ca^dula women also appear in human 
forms in the Batacarita. People also believed in the voice 
from heaven and had implicit faith in that pronouncement/' 
God Agni Is said to have granted the favour of a son to 
queen Sudar^n^l of K^iraja and again to have saved 
tiiai son from burning though he entered the forest* * 
conflagration with the intention of committing suicide,' 
Dreams and omens ?vete interpreted by royal astrologers 
and their directions were followed,' The performance of 
iantiand feeding the Urdhmanas were believed to ward away 
ill omens and to bring prosperity. The sound of a crow 
sitting on a dry tree facliig the sun was taken to bring 
disaster.* 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY, 

The ^gpedit l>eing a colluction of hymns to gods, 
allusions to trade and commerce are naturally rare; yet 
there are some passages which throw a curious light ott 
the manners of the limes. Loans .and usury were properly 
understood in those days and there are references to the 
lamentable state of indebtedness. Ancestral debts were 
acttnowledged and were required to be paid by 
descendants. The fixity and finality of the sale 
transaction is indicated in Jigvedtt IV. 24, 9. Contracts 
were made at the time of sale and purchase, and the terms 
could not l)e violated afterwards, FUere are aliso distinct 
allusions to sea voyages, and the avaricious Panis had a 
vast maritime trade. Inland trade was carried by 
caravans consisting of bullocks, pack-horses, camels, dogs 
andasaes. Traders in ancient India charged exhorbiiant 
prices and were highly unpopular. The various 
industries were still in their infancy. Houses were built, 
roads made and boats constructed. Weaving, spinning, 
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plaUiog and dyeing were praclised, and firs, sliins and 
woollen iabrics were Lurnerl into garments, blanket and 
shawls. Oirpeniry had made considerable progTcsa as 
would appear from frequent allusioirs to the construction 
of carts, chariots, bmits and aJiips. The utte of iron, gold, 
and other metals mcjswcU known and references are found 
to an ironsmith and a goldsmith/ The Molienio-Dart> 
people had trade relations wiiU Southern and Eastern 
India, Suiner, Ur, Kish, and probably Egypt also. 
Spinning of cotton and woo! was very common ami dyers’ 
vats show that dyeing was also practised. The remarkable 
still of the lapidary’s art is evinced by the welUinade 
stone beads of clear and clouded agate, red translucent 
camclian, etc. A number of specimens exhibiting the 
industries of the goldsmith, engraver, sheUworker, mason, 
weaver, etc. are found, showing that the Indus people 
practised all the arts uf the Chatcolithic age> 

Coming to the later Vedic .tge, it wilt be seen that, 
being preoccupied vvith their phiTosophica) speculations, 
the Aryans did not make much progress in trade and 
industry. In the epic period, there were corporations and 
guilds of vanoQs trades, and kings used to subsidize many 
industries. Garments of cotton, silk and wool were 
rtumu/acturGd and exported, liefercnccs are found to 
very fine cotton and silk fabrics as also to mixed silken 
and woollen cloths. Dyes were prepared from difTerent 
herbs and the colours were fast. Creek tvnters refer to 
the liking of the Indians for multicoloured garments. 
Practically all the metals such as gcid, silver, zinc, lead, 
iron, etc were known. Gold used to be gathered from the 
KimalayaE. Workshops of goldsmitlis, ironsmilhs, ivory 
workers, manufacturers of weapons and arms are much 
referred to. Pearls, corals, gold, silver and gems, spices 
and rice were some of the exports. Horticulture was in an 
advanced stage and many public parks and gardens with 
numerous trccji, shrubs and fiowers arc described, Brisk 
inland trade wras carried as before on pack-horses and 
pack-bulls, and merchants used to travel in caravans for 
protccdon from robbers, wild animals etc. There appears 
to have been an extensive seaborne trade to Java and 
other places from the references in the Ramdya{ia.* 
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The JMakits refer to various kinds of trade— foreign: 
and inland, oceanic and riverine, ejtport and import.’ 
Inland trade ws carried on by carts and caravans. Tire 
caravans consisted of a large number of carts, five hundred 
being tlio number generatty {nentioned, which contained 
various valuable articles of merchandise, water and 
foodstuffs. Often their way tay through deserts and 
forest tracks and leaders of gangs of robbers were not 
uncommon who waylaid them. Trade relations existed 
with all parte of India and there were trade routes crossing 
the whole country. Tradesmen residing in B e n a r c's 
travelled to UjJayinJ For trade, and mercltants from Videha 
carried on trade with Kashmir and Gandhara. On 
account of the mention of 'dilaMkas' (directioutgiving 
crows) whose Hying towards tiie land showed the 
direction of the coast to the navigators. Dr. Pick thinks 
that the Jdtdckas speak of " navigation along tlie coast 
and not navigation in the open sea *'.* He does not 
accept the view tluit there was a regular trade between 
India and Babylon; but the very fact that '‘probably 
Indian sailors went to Babylon” shows that they crossed 
ihc sea, as the Jfl/uAtfs do not mention any land route to 
Baveru ( Babylon). The Banija Jdtukuy die 

' Suppdraka Jd^^Ika and many oihev Jdtakasi tell ua about 
,big ships holding any number of jj:issengera from five 
htmdred and sailing on the high sens to some foreign 
islands.* liefereiices arc also found to the dangers of sea 
travel. We also read of dpana or shops where arrows, 
carriages and other goods For sale were kept on view. In 
the baaaats which were situated in the prominent quarters 
of the city could be had tcstile fabrics, g r a 1 m 
greengroceries, [icrfumcs and lli>wi:rs, works of gold and 
jewellery, and many otlier commodities. Traders made 

buge profits, sometimes recovering double or even treble 

the original price. Prices were not fixed but were to be 
settled by haggling or by winpeiition. There were 
org^niz^d gxiiids of heredita^ty tra^d^smeii and 
manufacturers; sixteen different guilds Of producers are 
menttonerL These guilds were important insritutions in 
ancient times. They settled internal disputes by 
arbitration and maintained high standards in production. 
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Their business was conducted in assembly and it vra.^ 
through the guilds that the king summoned people oti 
important occasions. The profession of money-lending 
was [olbwed, but the rate of interest is not mentioned. 

In the Mauryan pwiod^ trade arid commerce were 
under the control of the Superintendent of Commerce, 
whose dudes included control over ex^rt and import, 
securing the safety and convenience of the mercantile 
tra£hc, looking to the different products and their purim!^e 
atid sale at suitable places, etc.* Prices of corntnoditiea 
were hied by the state. Tr^era paid a certain perdenbige 
to the state revenue. Foreign merchandise was imported 
at reduced taxes and foreign merchants enjoyed security 
and special privileges. Thera were various superintendents 
for difTerenl industrial departments such^ as weaving, 
mining, meiaJlurgy, agriculture, salt, abkari, etc.* Some 
of them, such as salt and liquor breweries were 
government monopolies, but the other industrial pursuits 
and manufactories though run by private enterprise were 
supervia^ and at times subsidized by tlie state. Interest 
on loans was regulated by the state. Mortgages and 
deposits re<iuiccd witnesses to give them le^dity. 

Our poet does not furnish us with any informatioii 
regarding imeroal and foreign trade. Jewellers, 

S oldamiihs, ironamiths, shampooers, garland-makers, and 
orifiis are mentioned among those carrying on trade of 
some kind or other. Long journeys for purposes of trade 
in foreign countries, group of merchants travelling together 
with their articles, merchants missing their way through 
fear {of robbers or wild animals) may be inferred.* The 
relation between the debtor and the creditor was peculiar 
in that the latter was the absolute master of the debtor and 
could even inflict bodily punishment on him. Taking of 
loans on Bomc security or on mortgage of the moveables was 
known and interest had to be paid on the principle amount 
,■ borrowed.* 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


A* r^rds weights and measures, there ts possibly 
no reference to weights in these plays. But to give some 
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idea as to iveiyhts current at the period, we shall briefly 
describe the same in the light of the mformation supplied 
by the Arth<iidstrfi* Weights were rnadc of iron or of 
stone a^-ailabic in Magadha and Meliala, or of substances 
that would neither contract nor expand under external 
influences. Seeds of md?a (Phraseolus radJatus) or 
fiu/ijti {Abrua prccatorious) were the lowest standards 
of weight. Ten titdxii Eiceds or five gntlja seeds equalled 
Otic xovrfriM wid^ ; sixteen swrvnna were equal to 

one suvarna or karfu ; four karins made one pala. Then 
there was a silver itiafa which weighed eighty-eight white 
mustard seeds; sixteen silver m<i^s or twenty idiftya seeds 
made one dhanirm. One JAarnnn of a diamond was 
equal to twenty grains of rice. There were ten different 
lialanctis with levers of different standard lengths and 
weights and they bad one scale-pan on either side. The 
lever was than marked for different weights beginning 
w'ith one AorfO f i. e, one-fourth ) and ending with 
one hundred or two hundred Cubic measures were 

made by dry and strong^ wood in such a way that the 
conically heaped up portion of the grains outside the 
mouth of the measure was equal to one-fourth of the 
quantity of grains measured, or the measure contained the 
whole amount of grain. Such measures were drotiit (two 
hundred seeds of uifri (sixteen dronas ), kumbfta 

(twenty dronas) and vaka (ten kumbhas ), Weights and 
measures were stamped by the superintendent after the due 
fees were paid. 

Atom was the minimum used in the 

nieasures of length, eight atoms forming into one particle 
(rathacakraviprul). Beginniog with a particle (i. e, 
eight atoms) there were gradually one likfd, one 
one yava (barley) and One aiigula, each succeeding 
measure being eight times the previous one, AAguia, 
which was } inclq was taken to be equal in length to the 
middlemost joint of the middle finger of a medium sized 
man. Further measures were a dhanurgraha (four 
atigutashdfianurmu$ii (eight fftigw/cri), viiasU (twelve 
angulas ), pada or iama of iala or ^trfrajvi (fourteen 
a^gtilas ), araini { two vitastis or twenty four angulas ), 
fiasia for measuring balances, cubic measures and pasture 
lands {two pitasiie plus one dbanurgraha i. e. twenty 
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eight aiHguIas ), hasta for measuring limber forests ( fifty 
four aUgutas)^ ttitnda or dtuinu or niittka (ninely-aU 
df/uinM far measuring toads and fort-waUs 
by carpenters (one hundretl and eight iirigui^s)t goruia 
(one thousand dhanus ) and yo/atM (four goruian ). It 
may be stated that Bhasa has referred to diuTHu, kroia 
and yojarur as measures of distance. According to a 
coinmenialor on the Arthaidstra, a. gorula (referred to 
above } meajis a irtdti- Thus, in the light of the lengths 
given by Kau^ilya, one krtda will be equal to two 
thousand yards and one yojatm to four and a half British 
miles. 

^fdlikd ttus the period of time required for the 
passing of one diPtaka of water from a pot through an 
aperture made by a wire of four masas of gold four 
aiiguiaa in length/ NiilikS was generally taken to be the 
standard of the measure of titne, thougli tTufi, iava 1 two 
tru(is)t nimeia (two/avirs ), idtfiid i five ttinifffis ) and 
kald (thirty kdifflid^ ' were the shorter measures, forty 
kalds making one Two nalikils amounted to one 

muhnrta and fifteen mvkurtas made one day or one nigbi. 
Fifteen days and nights together made one pakftt 
(fortnight), two paksas made one vmsa ( month ), two 
mdsas made one f/H ( season ), three rtus made one ayana 
(solstice} and two dtyirnos made one afimx'nfsfrrn (varm or 
year). Natikd was equal to tw*enty four minutes and we 
have already referred to the daily time-table of the king. 
Our plays mention nalika, divasa, rdiri and varfa. 

NUMISMATICS,’ 

The cow served as a medium of exchange, and 
payments were made in cows in ancient tndia in the 
Vedic age and the practice continued for a long time. 
The cow was the higher unit of barter while shells, beads, 
and coivries were the lower units. Gradually gold came 
into vogue as a means of exchange, gold dusr being found 
washed away on the banks of die Indus in the Vedic age. 
Dr. Dbandarkar maintains tJ>at nitha was used as coined 
money in the period of the Rgveda \ but there is no 
sufficient evidence in support of the theo ry. The 
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reasonable view appears to be that mslta was only a 
necklace io the and then it wa?!^mployed as a 

means of exchange! It was at a still later period that it 
gave place to coined money, its value being equal to the 
metallic w-eighi of the material. Gold, silver, copper and 
iron were known to the Vedic Aryans, and whereas 
thousiinds of Ptirdnas or Dhatatjas or the so-called 
punch-marUed coins have been unearthed in other metals, 
the fact that no ancient gold coin such as sttvatjta, niska 
or pal ^7 has been found in India shows that in the period 
of the ^gveda only circular or rectangular Ingots of gold 
were useS, and gold had not yet emerged as coined money. 
That the coinage in India evolved as an indigenous 
^stem has b^n conclusively provcrl by w e 11-b n o w n 
numismatists. P^pini and the Jdtatias testify to the 
existence of silver and copper coins in ancient India 
whose existence is proved to go l>ach at least to 1000 B* C- 
Theyare rectangular or circular fiat pieces of alloyed 
silver or copper cut from sheets and dipped to standard 
weights. On the obverse were impressed various symbols 
by punch marks (which caused them to be called the 
punch-marked coins); in the oldest coins the reverse was 
blank, but later coins contained one, two or three jpunch- 
marks. Various kinds of devices soch as human figures, 
arms, animals, birds, and solar, ^iva and planetary signs 
were used on the coins. 

Paucity of silver in ancient India is evident In the 
Mobenjo-LHro finds also, and no definite information is 
available as to the coinage in die period of the Indus culture. 
The Jatakas mention sttvartta, pttrdtta, h dkini and 
kdrsapana as the coins of the pre-Buddltist and Buddhist 
period. Though tdrmparia in the Buddhist literature 
represented a copper coin, some 8mrti works refer to it 
as a silver coin, Har^a was the term more properly 
applied to the silver coins. The tong-cherished view of 
the numismatists that “ the punch-marked coinage was a 
privafe coituigc issued by guilds and silversmiths with the 
permission of the ruling power " and that the obverse 
marks ^vere struck by private persons and the reverse 
punches signified the royal approval, was first questioned 
by Dr, Spooner, and the researches of Mr, Walsh and 
Mr. Durgaprasad have finally and conclusively proved 
that the punched coins constituted a regular pubiic 
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coitutRc^ VVt have already referred to the coins atmck in 
the Mauryan coinage in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the Afihaiastra. The ercseent'-nn-the-hill is the royal 
Mauiyan mark which Is invariably found on llicec coins. 
The publiccomugti in India goes Imck the pre-Maury^n 
period, cast coins of Avanti of DhamtapaJa a n d o f 
Upage^ testifying to the existence of cast coins some 
centuries before the Maortas.* 

it would be beyond the scope of our present study to 
refer to die elaborate rules given in the Artfutlasim with 
regard to die superinrendent of mint (takfainidhyakHa), 
examiner of coins {n^p^ltLl^iaka), the proportion of 
different metals, mamiracture of coins, different premia for 
manufacturing, testing and stain ping the coins, detecdon of 
spurious coins and hea\*y punislunents for the counterfeiters, 
etc,* Wc may menlion that suvarna, and perhaps mdfa^ 
were die names of gold tmins; dharaija, half patta, 

quarter paita, and one*clghth pa^a were the silver coins; 
and mdia, half md$ 4 t, kaktuti and half kdkapi were the 
copper coins/ The exact weight of a Pitrtd is not given 
by Kautilya, but it possibly coTresponded with the present 
rupee. The word ftd{uiJni which is applied to coins in 
classical Sanskrit literature is not found in Kautilya and 
(as already observed} in Bhasa, 

BhSsa does not mention any coin by name but uses 
the generic term and »id|a, the former of which 

signiSed gold coins of a particular weight ;* md.}n, as we 
know from the Arihasd^lra, was applicable to coins of 
gold or copper weighing one 

SLAVERY, 

Curiously enough, slavery which was prevalent in 
nearly all the other parts of the world in ancient times has 
been conspicuous by its absence since the olden times in 
India. There was, however, a class of persons not 
completely free who wore Imown as die ddsa^. Now, 
ddsa is a variant of the word dasyii^ and dtasyus were the 
non-Aryan enemies of the Aryans with whom the latter 
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h:id ta wage many art unpleasant battle, Diisffs 
fifijainally eonaistcd of IhesA tltisya captives- in war* and 
Uter on, their progeny also came to be known as dasitn. 
The informaLiort given by ihe Manusmrii with regard U> 
seven different classes of slaves itiaj' be taken a s 
representing the true position of tlie Vedic and post*Vedic 
period, though the Aftinu^mrit evidently belongs to a 
much later penod. The different kinds enumerated by 
Manu includctt " tliose who are captured in the 5dd 
during war (those who serve in retoip for 
maintenance ( bfuikitiddsir ), those that arc bom in the 
house (grJiaja ), thoRe that are bought [kritti ), those that 
are received as gifts ( ddlritrta ), Utose that are inherited 
from the father! paitrikif) and those that me made slaves 
by way of punishment ()’V Ddsas are 
mentioned in the MtthdbhdTttt*t also i in addition to the 
prisoners of w^r, tho^ that staked theif froedoiri ifi the 
game of dice were treated as ddsas if they lost the game, 

Coming to the period of the Jdtakas, wc find the 
existence of the institution of ddjjira and ddsis (male and 
female slaves or servants), Slavery w^ the consequence 
of capture, debt, commutation of death sentence, 
voluntarv sclf-degtadation or judicial pun ishment. Slaves 
could be’free by the will of their master or by the payment 
of ransom. They could not be admiti^ into the religious 
community (satitglia) while continuing as dasas. A 
slave girl could be bought for a hundred pieces and a 
Drahmapa begs seven hundred kaitapamis which he 
considers sufficient for buying a feinaie or a male slave. 
Owing to the complete abscticc of legal status of slaves, 
the nature of their work depended on the individual 
tempemment of the master Some received fair and 
humane treatment while others were tu^dy treated. 
Their duties varied from crashing and wtimowing nee, 
washme the feet of their master, cooking food making 
arrangements of dishes, serving dinner and standing 
behind with a brash helping the master to dress and 
undress etc., to serving as a store-keeper, treasurer or 
private secretary, according to the social position ot the 
master and Uve intellectual capacity of the slaves 
themselves/ _ ___ 
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The Ariha^dstr^l mentions six kiniis of slaves ; { 1 
thos« voluntarily mortgaging themselves to pay off their 
debts, fines or court decrees or to tide over family 
troubles; (2) those mortgaged by their kinsmen: (3) 
those enslaved for fines or court decrees; (4 ) captives of 
war; (5) issues of slaves ; and (G} purchased. 

A voluntarily mortgaged slave if he attempted 
escape, one mortgaged by his kinsmen if guilty of escape 
on two occasions, and either of these slaves if found 
planning escape to foreign countries, wure condemned to 
permanent slavery. All die other classes of slaves could 
win their freedom on payment of a reasonable price. 
Heavy fines were prescribed for those who refused to 
emancipate their da^as on the tatters' offering the ransom 
money. The offspring of a person selling himself as a 
slave tvas Arya. After paying the value a slave regained 
his Atyahood. Kau^ilya forbids the assigning of 
objectionable works to the slaves as also the exacting of 
hard labour from them.' 

It seems rather strange that in face of these 
numerous references to slaves in ancient India, 
Megastbenes should emphatically assert that “ none of the 
Indians employ slaves ” and that “ all Indians are free, and 
not one of them is a slave But the statements are not 
irreconcilable with facts, as the so^llcd slaves in India 
were quite distinct from their name-sakes in the West. 
The master in ancient Rome had power of life and d«ith 
over hie slave and a slave was no better than the thatid 
of his owner in Roman Law, the penalty for kilting a 
slave beihg the same as that for killing a four-footed b^t. 
The slave in India, however, was a member of the family 
of his master. In spite of Dr, Pick’s statement, we are 
inclined to hold that staves were treated very kindly, 
thrashing, imprisonment and bad food being found only in 
exceptional instances.’ A slave, further, had the 
protection of the law courts in India and any ill treatment 
of a slave was visited with severe punishment. According 
to the Arihaidstra the property oi a slave passed not to 
his master but to his own heirs; the master got it only in 
the absence of any heir to his slave. The statements of 
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Me^Lhenes quoted above further indicate the 
enforcement of the dictum of Kautilya that '* Never slmll 
an Arya subjected to slaveiy "J Should, however, any 
Ary a be required to undergo slavery, easy hiIm were 
framed for his manumisaion and he not only rained his 
fre^om but his Atyahood us welL Emancipation o f 
slaves was always regarded as a virtuous act w h t c_h 
resulted in the institution meeting its natural death in 
India at an early period, while the evil continued in other 
civilized societies for a longer time and in a much degraded 
form. 

From our plays, we find that there were male as welt 
as female slaves. They could be purchased from their 
masters on payment of money; or the masters could set 
them free on receiving the ransom.* Once free from 
slavery they were included in the Aryan fold. Tlios^ 
however, that deceived their master were again condemned 
to servitude/ Female slaves after getting their freedom 
and after getting themaelves transferred to Aiyahood could 
use covered carriages like Aryan ladies, and Brahmatia 
youths could marry them.* 
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CHAPTER XX. 
SOCIAL LIFE (Coniinued). 
PUBLIC VICES. 


Gambling, proslitulion and theft appear to have been 
present to some extent in the period of our plays. 
Ancient people practically all over the globe practised 
l^bling. *' Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler 'V 
and ^gyeda X, 34 is the song of a penitent gambteri who 
by his irresistible attraction to dice, has desuoyed the 
pleasures of his life and bis domestic happiness. The 
uncanny power of the dice is described in forceful terms, 
and knowing all the ruin, misery and hate they bring, tlie 
pmbler always falls again into their power. Finally, 
however, the gambler resolves to turn over a new leaf and 
after giving up gambling desires to look after bis field and 
family. That the Indus people also had dice and enjoyed 
gambling would appear plausible from the find of a 
number of cubes with certain dots which have definitely 
been identified with dice. Coming next to the epic 
p^riodf nnd that the MithabfMfitiu was^ to ^ fineat 
extent, dirwtiy due to the game of dice. The K^iriyas 
were bound by their code of honour not to cum away if 
inidted for gambling. It was considered a cowardice and 
uTmecotning for a K^triya to desist from gambling. The 
S^ras did not prohibit gambling ; but on the contrary 
pro mulcted the dictum that gontbling was as sacred as 
war and Uwt a person should not turn bis back from war 
as well as t^m gambling if challenged by others.* The 
mstancea of Yudhisthira and Nata are well known to every 
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reader of the Indian, epics. This evil has been enumerated 
as one of the principal vices of the kings in the epic 
period. There was a separate gaining hall built in every 
palace and there were public gaming houses in every city. 
Manu ordains the king to proliibtt gambling and betting, 
while according to Nam^ and YajflavaJkya^ the king 
should protect the game if a S^ed portion of revenue be 
realufed from the sabhiia^ who was the license-holder 
from the king. The sabhiJta used to suirervise gambling 
and was entitled to hve percent of the total stakes out of 
which he paid a fixed portion to the state treasury.' 

The Jatabas show that gambling continued to be 
popular also in the Buddhist period. The king used to 
play on a silver board with golden dice. Indebtedness, 
di&setition, deceit, imprisonment, etc. were the necessary 
results from addiction to gambling, and the sorry plight 
of the gamblers is often referred to. There were many 
ifongs which the gamblers used to chant while casting dice 
and the peculiar throw is often said to depend on the 
meaning and bearing of the particular song on the stale 
of adairs at the partfcnlar time.* 

Kautilya had placed gambling under a separate 
officer known as the Superintendent of Gambling who was 
to centralir.e gambling in the public timing bouse. Those 
playing outside were to be fined. Dice were supplier! by 
the saperinlendefit on hire and playing by any dice other 
than those Banctioiicd by the government was fined. 
False players not only forfeited their stakes and ivcre 
fined, but were charged with fines leviable for theft and 
deceit The superintendent not forbidding tncks and 
deceitful practices was liable to double the fine prescrilicd 
for deceitful gamblers. The superin ten dent was enttilcd 
to receive not only five percent of the toiaJ slakes and 
the amount of hire for supplying dice and other accessories, 
but also the fees for providing gamblers with ivaier and 
accommodation, besides his charge for licentic. All this 
went to augment the royal treasury as the superintendent 
was a paid government servant Gambling was strictly 
forbidden in camps.* 
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In our pljiy?, wc find iiefcrencft tcv the unwritten law 
among the gamblers that ins alls and defeats at tlte g<itne 
of dice are to be meekly put up with ; the brave look^ 
down upon those not bearing these things.* Public 
gaming halls in big cities and palace building are alluded 
to in different piaya. People look to gambling for their 
maintenunoe and it was not thought diehonouralile for a 
perfect city-bred gentleman like CSrudatta to lose in dice/ 
Every gambler thought himself in duty bound to pay his 
debts incuiTed at the gaining tabic. The Mf^chabafificf 
dilates upon the authority of sabhikd, the master of the 
gaming house. He had authority over the body of the 
debtor; he could inflict any physical punishment, could 
imprison him or could even sell him. 

Allusions in the Jigveda to the gaily decorated 
beautiful women decked with ornamentB Hocking in the 
festival gatherings do not necessarily lead to the inference 
of the existence of courtesans iu the Vedic age. There 
were, however, solitary unprotected women who gave 
themselves up to prostitution, as well as unmarried girls 
gone astray and married women faithless t o their 
husbands. Pischet and Geldner see many references to 
hetacrac in some jiassages of the ; but the attempt 

to prove the existence already at that time of a grand 
system of courtesans as in Buddha's or Perikles" time 
must be taken to be unsuccessful as rightly stated by Dr. 
Wintemita.* Gradually there arose an Institution o i 
prostitutes; but the princes and the rich alone kept them. 
We find that in the epic period courtesans rccei ved 
recognition in the court of kings, and many a king had a 
large retinue of Angers and dancers, whose presence was 
required lor state etiquette and by the Indian fondness of 
pageantry/ It is lo be noted, however, that these 
courtesans were quite different from the common 
prostitutes, and their services were requisitioned ou ever>' 
important auspicious ceremony and on the occasions of 
festivities by the kings. In the istate procession of kings 
there were many rows of golden palanquins containing 
these courtesans. 
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The Jdtakas iilso speak of troops of nautch-^irls, 
fair as nymphs of heaven, attached to the royaJ coi^rt, 
who used to sing, dance, and make music. Sixteen 
thousand is said to be their general number. There are 
also allusiona to dancing girls, courtesans and falJen 
women. Their prices were very high,—a thousand pieces 
per night, and they kept a retinue of five hundred slave 
girls. Kings and rich persons used to visit these 
courtesans. Dancing, singing, and drinking were the 
usual occupations of public women. Kings sometimes, 
deposed courtesans from their position and afterwards 
restored them,* 

The superintendent of prostitutes was to determine 
the earnings, inheritance, income, expenditure and future 
cirninga of every prostitutCi and check her expenditure, in 
the Mauryan period. Prostitutes were to report dally to 
die supertatendent and they could not refuse to yield 
their person after receiving the requisite amount of fees. 
Elaborate rules are given about offences by and against 
prostitutes; a prostitute murdering her paramour was to 
be sentenced to be burnt alive or thrown into water. 
Fifteen percent of the earnings (twice the amount of a 
day^s earnings per month) of the prostitutes wras to go to the 
state treasury. Arts to be learnt by the prostitutes included 
singing, music, dancing, acting, painting, reading, writing, 
reading the thoughts of others, manufacture of scents and 
garlands, shampooing, art of attracting and captiv:tling 
the hearts of others. Their residences were to the south 
in the city.* 

I n our plays, wo come across a cuftured oourtesan 
with a sterling chaiactcr who was proficient in song, music, 
dance .and painting. Courtesans were generally more 
educated and better skiiled in fine arts than, married 
women, and hence gentlemen like Carudatta and Sarvilaka 
were attracted to them on account of their excepdonaJ 
qualities.* Courtesans possessing all virtue.^ were not 
rare. Vi^a, a person associated with the prostitutes, was a 
cultured man reduced to poverty owing to enjoying his 
wealth fully,' The fact that he speaks Sanskrit shows 
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him lo be a well-read mati. According to Vatsyfiyana, 
marriage with prcstituies was valid for one year only.' 

Theft and robbery' were ancient evils being found 
mentioned even in the Ak compared w'ith other 

ancient nations, thefts were rather scarce, uncommon, and 
few and far between in India. The epics also tell about 
the absence of theft. We have already referred to 
the highwaymen and robbers in the Buddhist age. 
Megasthenes has complimented the Indians on account of 
very rare occurrence of thefts. It was a matter of great 
wonder to the Greek ambassador that in the vast army of 
Candragupta consisting of four lacs of persons there were 
practically no thefts; and those that occurred pertained 
not to valuables but to small articles not exceeding two 
hundred drachmas in value.* 

The particulars supplied about a thief t n the 
Mfcchakattka which, though belonging to a later age, no 
^ubt incorporates ancient traditions, lead us to infer that 
in olden times thievery was practised as an art,' Skanda 
or Kumara Kartike}ra was the patron deity of thieves and 
hence they were also called Slmudaputras. S k a n d a, 
though the godfather of thieves, was worshipped for the 
recovery of stolen property. There were other deities 
such as Kftnakasakti, BhJlfikaranandin and Yogacirya 
( who is said to have been taught by Skanda ) whose 
blessings a thief invoked before proceeding to his work. 
There were dilTerent treatises, schools and teachers of the 
subject. Kanaka.iitkti is said to have mentioned four 
diflertmt ways of making holes In walla according as the 
material used was baked bricks, unbaked bricks, mud 
or wood 1 various shapes of holes were prescribed as suited 
the particular occ^ion. The student, it appears, passed 
through some penod of apprenticeship after receiving full 
Instructions from his teacher. The teacher presented his 
favourite pupils with specially useful articles such as a 
magical ointment ( yoffarticand) capable of rendering 
invisible and invincible the person applying it. The thief 
proceeded on his mission ivith all the equipments and 
paraphernalia of his trade including housebreaking 
implements, a measuring tape (In the ab^rjce of which the 
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sacred thread served the purpose }, flies for extinguishing 
lamps, dummy, magic seeds, etc. 

One of the ancient masters of the science of thieving, 
vi%, Kharapala, whom one of the characters in our plays 
pajrs hts homage, is alluded to by KautiJ^-a.' The study 
of the provided thieves with instructions in 

the matter of causing drowsiness to the inmates of any 
particular household, or of opening doors or becoming 
invisible etc,, though tht Arihuiastra mentions these devices 
in quite a different connection. Thieves appear to have 
generally received instructions in the science in the period 
of our plays, and they began their work %vtlh their inatru- 
ments after bowing to their deitiK. The thief in the Car, 
however, was conscious of the lowness and shame of hts 
business and though he tries to justify it on the precedent 
of A^vatthaman, he admits that he is driven to the 
despicable work owing to the power of cupid. Even 
thieves had their code of honour aud they desired, like the 
modeni Limfiji Naik, to cxime across greedy, rich and 
nithless merchants, and also that no woman should come 
in their way and that no harm should come through them 
to an honourable, virtuous and pious person. A thief was 
conscious of the heinousness of his crime and tried his 
utmost not to kill or even wound anybody,* He was 
steady in his love and risked even his life and honour for 
the s^c of securing freedom to his beloved. 

FAMILY LIFE. 

Aa has rightly been observed by Dr. Banerjca, in 
contrast to some sociologists who bold that the tribe was 
the earliest type of social aggregation, Uie family was the 
starting point in social evolution.' From this basis arose 
two distinct directions culminating in the state and the 
individual. The reverence for family ties was firmly 
established in India from the earliest times. The wife 
was the mistress of the household, and though polygamy 
was Rot unknow'u, we come across sweet and affectionate 
relations in the family life of the Vedtc the family 
consisting of parents, brothers, sisters, daughters-tn-law, 
etc. The joint family, as is still held under the Hindu 

1 Oir. p, 76; IV. 3, n. m->“Klvnfwu«*'. OLaJina. H. 
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LaWt has be^n since the ancient times, common in food, 
worship and residence. The famdy held together by 
the tie of natural affection, all acquisitions were joint 
property and ail expenses were met from the common funds. 
The father was the head and protector of the family 
having numerous obligations to the rest of the family who 
owed their duties lo the father. The father had no powers 
of life and death over the members as enjoyed by the 
Roman Pater familias^ and each individual member had 
a locus Aland* in the law courts. The father was then, 
as even now, only the manager, the representative of the 
family. The same state of affairs in the joint family 
normally continued down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century A. D., when the western education gradually 
began to prejudice the minds of tire young against their 
time-honoured institution and obscured their true 
judgment by the daazJing of the so^alled modernism with 
the result that the joint family is rather a rarity at present, 

The epics provide us with pictures of affectionate and 
amicable joint-fainUy life. In Buddhist age also, we 
read of families consisting of father, mother, son, daughter* 
in*law, etc,, but the jealousies of the co-wives show that 
peace did not prevail in the family. Disparaging remarks 
about women, as already observed, need not be taken at 
their face value and hence wc cannot generalixe on the 
strength of those remarks. The Arthaidstra also speaks 
of the joint family, stating in addition that with the 
exception of the sleeping room, all parts of the honse were 
to be commonly shared by ^1 members of the family-^ 
Kautilya even penalises a father embracing ascetictam 
without providing for his dependants. 

Though no dehnite statement is made by our poet 
with regard to a joint family,it appears that married women 
resided with the parents of their husbands. Looking to 
the comfort of ^e father-in-law and the mother-in-law 
was one of the main duties of a wife.* We have already 
referred at different places to the atmosphere of cordiality, 
respect and affection prevailing in the family, and the 
ideals of the relationship between husband and wife 
( Hvaptui, Praiimd)^ between father and son ( Pratimd)^ 
and between brothers ( Pratfmrt)* It would Sfsem that 


% jiI tfl, @i, (n t Cl. Pruit p. Jig; 




fiome persons resided in the house of their wives with their 
inothef’in'Iaw and father'in-law.* 

FORMS OF GREETING- 

As has rightiy been observed by the late MM. Dr. T. 
Ganapati Sastri, (tit. Are yon seated?) "Howdido?” 
secins to be the nsnal form of greeting employed 
in these plays.* A person greeted another by words like 
f^Hi^ or ( Prat, p. 16) or simply (Bdf, p. 28), 

The form gwnrwttf i Panct p. 84) is also a variant of 
Tile person greeted usually replied with the words 
MiwuTu * Pra>% be seated ' { Dv, p. 14 ; Prai^ p- 17 ; Bal^ 
p, 28). This mode of greeting seems to have generally 
boon employed in the case of equals or from the elder to 
a younger person. Wives greeted their husbands with 
the expression or nir^n^Sf "Victory to my 

lord" {Svapna, pp. 88. 125; Aoi, p. 3; Prat, p. 16; 

Pratijnd, pp. 51, 55 1, to which the latter replied 
with WRiPTTH {Svupfia, pp. 89. 125; Prat, pp. 16'17: 
Pra/«/Ad, pp. 51, 55 ; Aoi, p. 3); and the final 

^ wirawT ( or from their wives ended die 

f^orm^ greetings after which the general conversation 
began. 

An alternative formula genemlly employed between 
equals or from ciders was couched in words like 
‘ Are you well ?’ { Abht, p, 50; Pane, p. 84; 
Dv, p- 15— i) and the reply to the 
greeting was n^pitsf^ ‘ 1 am well indeed today *. 

The form of greeting to cowherds included inquiry about 
the well-being of the cows, which preceded that for the 
health of the family : 

—mnu I *rft wmnfrsvt nr*u: i 

ST'fCIU:—wm wp! > 

— wif uutr i 

*i*^*nv :—vm uti ! fud i { Bdi, p. 1 1 > 

Intimate friends or near relations on very cordial 
terms, such os brothers or brothers-in-law, used to do away 
with format greetings and embraced each other with 

^ ^ Otiiwmhls Id p- G7 * i>r, p. 14. Cam. — 
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afTection. ThtiG Dtiryodb^ina after the conclasion o ( 
sacriiice pays his respects to the eldci^ but desires to clasp 
h)G friend Kar|ia. ( Parle, p. 21 and com.), Kltna and the 
eldest Bralimara boy ask their younger brothers to 
embrace them {Pfat, pp. 85, 128 r Mv, p, 17), and king 
Duryodhana rectuests his friend and brother^iTi-law king 
Sugflilta to do him the same favour (4or, p. 94 ), 

The usual form of paying respects in the case of 
youngsters was to make their obeisances with the 
expression ( or or wpi or uuuif as the case may 
be) and receive the blessings from their elders 

wishing them long life or extraordinary valour, renoiwn* 
victory or Bmhmaloka ( » or i 

or ulh4<i)t4i«jh iw i or i or ht^^uh uu i) 

to which the final reply of tiic youngsters was 
'I thank you flit, 1 am honoured 1’ which terminated 
the greeting affair.* In some cases the form of blessing 
wtis simply «fei or *uftt tstutt Peace or prosperity to 
you The persons saluting DhrtarSs|ra appear to 
announce their name purposely as the king was blind.' 
The practice of blessing and wishing tong life to the 
persons saluting was so common, that absence of any 
blessing was regarded as rather inauspicious; even a 
differently worded blessing which purposely omitted the 
wish for long life slightly unnerves Kar^ in the beginning, 
tljough somehow he consoles himself.* Tlic Pr^tkrit form 
of salutation appears to be uuw (or«^ ormj®) 
which was used by ladies and persons speaking Prakrit. 
After receiving suitable blessings the person responded as 
above with " I thank you ”, 


Ascetics were usually greeted with inquiries aa to all 
bein g well with their penance in mords like wft 
Wtt r U may l>e recalled that I\alidS.5a has also used a 
similar farm in the ^kuntnfa. 


Servants s^iluted their masters or princesses with the 
respectful words ainj uimiti or %^utf or ^ 

*' Victory to your honourAn alternative form was 
uft gwniW ” ffl all well with your honour ?” or utctew 
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*' Your honour’s health" as used by Praltrii speaking 
persons,' The particular form recoinmended fora chariot 
driver m the case of his master was 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS.’ 


There is a well-knotvn convention among Sanskrit 
poets that some particular trees put forth blossoms or 
flowers at the touch, ioolt, taik, dance or kicks etc. of 
young women : 




^frari I 

«^jjr ^ sff n^amsfowRi ii 

Among the trees mentioned by our poet Aioka is 
said to put forth flowers when struck by ladies with decked 
foot i Bakula is believed to blossom when sprinkled by 
young women with mouthfuls of wine; Priyaiigu is said 
to put forth blossoms at the touch of women, Campaka is 
said to floiver at the soft captivating smile of young 
maidens and Cuia or mango is said to blossom at the 
song of women. The poets believe that Kadamba puts 
forth buds at the roaring of clouds. 

Ten diflerent words have been used by Ohjtsa for 
various kinds of lotuses and waterdilies, Hokanada is 
lotus, while Anrvinda is either red or blue. The 
terms Kuvalaya and tJipala (also Asitatpala and 
) signify blue or white lotus or any water-lily. 
Kumttda is white or red lotus and it is said to open at 
moon rise. Kavtala, Bitt^pattit, Padtaa^ and AravhidiM 
are the generic names for lotus; tlie last word :jJso denotes 
Sun lotus or red or blue lotus. 

Bllkula^ Sitrala, Sarja, Arjuim, Kadawba, Nlpa and 
Sicuta are mention)^ ns fragrant flowers and the 
favourites of the rainy season.' Bakuta is Mimnsops 
Elengi, an evergreen tree tvith smooth scaly bark. It 
has got white fragrant flowers which are used for making 
garlands t a perfume is also distilled from them. Oil is 

t pr II. t ptf. 
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obtained from thc^;ecds,and the flowers, fruit and bark are 
strongly astnngeni. Sarala is I’inus Longtfolia, a tree 
with sJentSer branchfis, forming a round top-head. Its 
branchlets are light yeJlow-brown and the dovv'ers are 
monoecious. S^rr^it ts the Sdla tree, Vatica Robusta, 
which is very tall and stately, is ^ermtnaJia 

vvhicli ts known in Marathi as Arjuna ^dada, Kmiattiba, 
also known as Kalam or Kadam, is Mitragyna Parvifolia, 
and has greenish yellow fragrant flowers. The wood is 
liard and compact and is ust^ for buildings. Ni^a is a 
variety of Kadainba ; known as Kadam or Niv, it has 
orange coloured fragrant flowers. The fresh ]iiice of the 
bark ia used in the inHaminuiion of the eye. Niculet is 
Bamngronia Acuianguin, known in vernacular as 
Dhatripliala, Tivar or Irigli. It is a tree having sweet* 
scentea dark scarlet ilowefs. Its fruit rubbed m water is 
used as an emetic. The oilier trees mentioned by Bhttsa 
are Agttru, .Tmrrr, Ast$tia, Knpittha, Lodhra^ 

A!tuthtlka, Nimbu, iVyagrodfia, Pdrijdtaka and 
Saptttpar{ia, A guru is the fragrant atoewood and tree: 
Acquiluna Agatlocha. Amra, as is well known, is the 
mango tree, Magneferti Indica Its fruit is eaten largely 
as well as made into pickles, preserves, etc. Asana is 
Te^inalin Tornemtosa, known in vernacular as Ain,.*Vsna 
or Saga. The wood is used for building, etc. and as fuel. 
The bark is used for tanning. Reference has already 
been made to die poetic convention about A4oka —^Jouesia 
Asoka Konb, a tree having red flowers. Kapiillta known 
as ]vava|h in M.iraibi is the wood-apple, Feronia 
Elepliantum. The tree is armed with sharp spines. The 
unripe fruit In the Form of decoction is used in diarrhoea, 
and the ripe fruit is used for chutneys, jelleys and 
sherbets. Lodhra is the name of a tree with w'hile or red 
flowers, commonly Imown as Moha, is Bassia 

Laiifolia—a tree with many branches. Its floweru are 
creamy white with a sweetish taste. They are eaten taw 
.or cooked and afford a nourishing food. A strong spirit 
called Maurah is distilled from them. Ximbtt is Citrus 
Medica Var Acida, a kind of Jambira f Lime), it is 
employed for making time juice which is used in scurvy 
and :)S a cooling drink for aJlaying thirst. NyagradJta is 
the Indian Fig tree. PoJdjfei is Butea Frondosa, of whldi 
the seeds are used as a vermifuge. The flowers yield a 
yellow dye and the bark and the root yield good fibre. 
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The wood ts uwd for boxes, toys, etc. Pdrimtaka is the 
name of one of the five trees of tJie Paradise. It h said 
to have been produced at the churning of ocean Tt was 
wrested by Kjsna from the hands of Indra and planted in 
the garden of Satyabbamfi. Ttie flowers have a pleasing 
fragrance and are white coloured with red stalk 
Sap/acchada (or Saptapariia) known as S a tv in is 
Alstonia Scholaris, a tree with bitter milky juice and 
greenish white flowers. A decoction of the bark is applied 
to wounds and ulcers and mtemajly the bark is tonic 
anti periodic and alterative, and is used in fevers, dyspepsia' 
aocl cutaneous fevere* - r i 


Cam^ka ^ a tree known as Micheiia Champaka 
tearing yellow fragra,Tit flowery which are pri^^id for their 
sweet swnt. Kana^acarnpaka is a variety of Campaka 
with gold coloured flowers. JapdpufPa is China Kose 
with red fragrant flowers. MalliM is a kind of Jasmine 
having white flowers. *' 


fioi^yhn^a, and £>«rvci are different kinds of grass, 
ts used for mats, roofs, etc., and its flower is known 
as Monnga flower. Darva rs bent grass and is a sacred 
article of woi^ip to deities. Sara is a kind of white reed 
or grass and Vatnia is a bamboo. 

1 CdiJgcriiff, Kadalf, Madhavi, PriyaUgu 

«ind ^pfuiUkit are the different plants and ii e r b s 
menttoned Bhasa. Batidhujiva known as DupnrI is 
PcniapciesPhoenicea, an erect branched herb with red 

vernacular 

name being Cuk^. It is an erect annual glabrous herb 
grown as a vegetable. The leaves, seeds and roots are 
used niedicinally- hadaii is the plantain tree, md/taxfi 
IS Gacrtnera Hacemosa, a spring creeper with white 
tragrant floweni. Pin’yuri^w which, as already stated, is said 
^ put forth blossom at the touch of women, ia Capparis 
ZeyJanica ; Its fruit is eaten by the Hindus on certain 
anspicio^ days. liicphdUkd is a kind of plant known as 
^oli ( Nyemnthes Arbor Tristis) with a white and orange 
flower which falls in the morning. The blossoms have 
orange stems which have been compared to Puttees the 
colour of red arsenic.* All these plants and flowers, as 

1 
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they show no particular provenance but grow all over India, 
do not help us in fixing the locality of the poet. 

HONOUR TO ELDERS, 

As would appear from the forms of greeting in the 
case of elders, the eldcre were alurays respected by the 
youngsters by making their obeisance to them. Venerable 
persons like the sage NSrada or the Lord NUrSyapa were 
treated in addition with arghya anti padya (i, e. their feet 
were washtsd mid they were worshipped).* It was 
customary for the elders as already noted,^ to pronounce 
blessings wishing long life to Utose jpaying homage to 
them; the absence of any blessing coming from the elder 
was regarded as an ill omen and a differently worded 
blessing not particularly referring to long life was a 
matter of surprise to one receiving the bltssitig,* Karpa, 
however, prefers on second thought the blcsmng wisliing 
him everlasting fame to that wishing him long life. Not 
only was tlic presence of the elders adored by according 
them respectable treatment, but the mere mention of 
the name of a revered or divine person was honoured by 
the listener by getting up from his seat. Thus Dhttar^stm 
rises with folded arms at the mention of Narayapa; 
Uda 3 rana gets up from bis seat when the chamberlain 
begins to deliver the message of Mahaaena; King Virata 
when told of Bhl^a coming with the Kuru forces for the 
cattic-raid, rises and folds his hnnds in oWisance to the 
great persfinagc, which wins admiration from Yudhis^ira 
(in disguise) who remarks that the king though insulted 
did not transgress the rules of etiquette. 

FUNERARY CUSTOMS. 

Cremation seems to be the custom for the disposal 
of the dead in the V'edic age as would appear from the 
funeral hymns, X, 15, IS. Dr. Winternite, 

however, sees In ^gvtda., X. IS. 10-13, a refetence to the 
burial of the corpse t but as explained by Siyapa, the 
hymns refer to urn-burial, i. e„ burial of the um containing 
nshes of the corpse.* It is in the later Vcdic literature, 
the Atkarvnvetin and the diffcrejit Btdhmaiias that we 
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5nd references to the diiTereni modes of burial, and later 
on the Gfhyasutras prescribe an elaborate ritual.' This 
later phase u'ss perhaps due to the fusion ivith the 
concepts of some ^ien elements in the Aryan population. 
At MohenjO'Daro and I-larappa three forms of burial in 
dieposujg' of the dead have been noticed- Complete 
burials consisted of the burial of the whole body 
ceremonially performed, along with the so-called grave 
furniture, offerings, etc,; in fractional burials, some bones 
of the body were collected after its exposure to wild beasts 
and birds and were Imried in urns ,tlong with a number of 
earthenware vessels and other small objects; and post- 
cremation burials were to be found in large svide-mouthed 
urns containing a number of smaller vessels, bones of 
animals and birds, a variety of small objects, charcoal and 
ashes.' Cremation seems to be the usual method of the 
disposal of the dead in the epic age. It appears that the 
bodies of those dead on the battltvlicld were not duly 
disposed of but ivere left over there uncared for at the 
mercy of vultures, jackals, etc. The Mafidblidrata states 
that the death of a person in war is not to be mourned, nor 
are any funeral oblations to be made to him, nor should 
a puHlicalory bath taken on his account; he is said to get 
a very high place in heaven.' In the Buddhist age, dead 
bodies were cremated and stupas were built over the 
ground. The bodies of criminals and the indigent were 
thrown away to rot in the Sivathikii StnaMna where 
v_ultures and jackals fed on them. VVe also read of the 
Atnabff Smaidita^ *' cemetery of raw flesh in thejdiabtis. 
Strabo reewds that round about Taxila there existed a 
custom of throwing a dead body to be devoured by 
voltuieR,' 

From our plays wc get an indicatipn that cremation 
was current in ihnsc days from the reference to Lite placing 
of the dead body on the funeral pyre.' It would, of 
course, be a bold assertion to assume that the dead bodies 
of children were abandoned outside the cities ; the custom 

1 V«Bkp|iitiVftm. 4-Pi MASl^ 31, pf* 1 
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does noi, however, ^ppe.'ir to be merely local, or pertiiinlng 
only to herdsmen, as it is said to be the way of the world.^ 
The Teference in tfie Butamritu ( p. 65) to ihc throwiDg 
ooi of the corpses (wrfMamt } of Kaiiisa, Cantlra 

and Mu^tika need not necessarily be taken as referring to 
the general custom, because the three persons were treated as 
the enemies of Vispu; and further we do not know whether 
die corpses were merely to be abandoned or were to be 
cremated according to the usual custom. 

WRITING, 

No one now* seriously controverts the proposition 
that svrlting has been in u«e in India since very ancient 
times. There Is a difference of opinion as to the 
prevalence of writing in Ihe age of the ligveda, some 
scholars holding that it was known in that age. Whatever 
be the legends on the pictographs on the Indus seals, that 
they represent the art of writing in its infancy is 
indisputed. So there should be no didtcuUy in accepting 
that writing prevailed to a great extent in the Buddhist 
age, and the period represented by the ArtJtffmsira and 
our plays. The Arthaid&tra mentions Fdij, Tula and 
Bhvrja as yielding leaves which were used as writing 
material.^ RijaSekbara has referred to TdHpatra as 
being current in the North, whereas Tdlapatra was used 
in the South. Bhasa’s ufse of the word Tulipatta in the 
Cdrudatta has been taken as referring to the same as a 
writing material, and on Rajasekhara's testimony, BhBsa 
has been taken to be a northerner.* But Bhasa has employed 
term Tdiipuifa as meaning an ornament for the ear, 
Poi^bly, the preference shown to the word Tdlipatta may 
show Bhasn to have hailed from the North, especially aa 
there is nothing in his ptaya to contradict tlic assumption 
of hie being a northerner. 

PURIFICATION. 


Sufficient reference has already been made to the 
use of water for removing various sorts of physical 
impuritira, such as tears etc. as aJso for the porposea of 
purification or sanctifying a vow, etc. No one entered the 
house wuhout washing feet/ Among the numerous 
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meihodi) of purification, two methods sugjfcsted in the 
Bahtcanta are (1) by a pJunge batli and (2) by the 
application of dust from the earth. A plunge bath' was 
the usual method wiiife the cowherds preferred the latter 
method. Frof. Fisharoti suggests that the r) us t of 
cowdung or dust from the footprints of a cow w a s 
particularly desirable.’ 

SUICIDE. 

Kautilya's Artlt< 2 ids/m is bitter against those 
committing suicide. It enjoins that none was to perform 
creiTiaiioR riles or funeral obsetjuies to those ending their 
lives voluntarily.' In some cases, however, entering fire 
or water W'itb the aim of ending one's life was not 
condemned If the act wjis committed by one tired with life 
or sttffering from some incurable disease or whh some 
higber aim in view, The ancient Indian used to end his 
life by some such means when the world had no ciiarm for 
him, or his life was spoiled by sin and sorrow. King 
Udayana Vatsaraja, being grieved at the death of his 
fatlier*in-la;v, is B.tid to have departed from this world 
along with his queens by ascending the top of a hill and 
falhng from tt)e precipice.' Kumarila also ended bis life 
by entering the funeral pyre. Our poet evidently had 
Udayana'fl ntethod in view and he indicated that wnth 
approval when out of the several modes of killing oneself 
he prefers that by throwing oneself down from the 
precipice to that by entering fire/ Ending one’s life by 
drowning is condemned as being ignoble,’ It may be 
recalled that in the sacrifice called Sitrvasvdra the person 
desirous of obtaining heaven entered fire after 
drbfiiivastotrai and the ^itviks completed the y d g a 
ther^fter. King ^JOtlraka is said to have similarly ended 
his life, Japanese admirals and others greatly devoted to 
the king commit harakiri t -suicide) in grief after his death. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

From the social conditions existing in the perhxi of 
Bh^ dc^ribed herein before, it will lie found that on the 
whole a high tone of morality prevailed in those days and 
the peo ple lived almost a simple, straightforward life, 

I ^ati. XXV, p uasn lO. J AHhad^ilta, iV,,T. p. ]ltS. s Pt^s«n, 
tivliii. p. 140. 4 p HI j Jm. p. m. 
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Som® further facts strenEthening this view are briefly 
btated here, 

Hvcry body valued his gr her words so that It was 
ihought unbecoming to cancel one’s words after 
gumouncine a particuiar thing.' The deposit of articles was 
scrapulousTy preserved even in the absence of witnesses p,* 
and ciriidalta, though espressly advised by his friend 
Maitreya, cannot think of denying the deposit although it 
was not strictly proveable iegany. It was conrideicd 
improper to hear the secrets of others * Tlie fact tha t a 
high moral standard of conduct was ingrained in the minds 
of all would appear from the remarks of Aviroarak^ 
expressing that he was rather ashamed to face his ddejn, 
though he had married princess Kura^l in theGandhari/a 
form, as his marriage was not in the strictly approved 
highest form/ 


I 
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51 ^ ft *TTf%T3^BW TTiifiirirtbn? i Jifc, p. js. 

^ ?5tT*ir I Prat, p. IS. 

H wn t car, p. 31. 

51 '#ftf ^ 51 Mft*r4PE3W?r t Av, n. 8. p. 37. 

^ 4fliq''PHH rRlH: i «lfH^ ft WpqipTTOrtsiT^ ( Jw, p. IT, 

sit; mjqwirtf fin^ qsin^l Cdr^ IV, 7, p, 102. 

^ fttITTffft ftftflift I Pato. p. 54. 

iW ^FCFT Hft4: I 

in H fl'i* ^qgftoiFT f?|- ir ^3pi ii praUiUd, IV. 3 . 


p. III. 


51 "qft giTft^T I Pml, V. n, p. 106. 

n ^ ftwA: 3^^ ifiiq^iqR qfsj5C i (Tmi. p, 91. 
51 ww imt ftg*c I Avi, p. 19. 

*1 p^fim quftsH. < Bsl, p. 13. 

51 ft 51 'ifrnrqi 5q5iq! i Pntiiiw, XX. 4, p. 49, 


sifrftnCTmi' 


sgsim ftft: * Svapna. f, 11, pt Si. 

51 imnwi 5ipl5!f %5npff ftTEwl t Pratijfm, IV. 90. p. 133. 
fartmwrimil ft qti®: l Pral, p. 135. 

firrftTwi ft 5w1^ 5irff qfr ftwit *q*i^ ^ ti Pftu, i, 99 . 


p. 36. 


ipr tnft^^qiRifu?! i?<|4h+ 4 t p. to. 

(*H(T>TWft5ft qig Hit'll I Jfv, p. 11. 

PnqftflTTSmT: I Jri, p. 6. 

R(>HRqqHgR4'i«i*i I iw, p. 103. 

^ ftriftj t iVaiiinw. IV. a p. 117. 



























SUDHiSlT^ 


{ A.rFSNi>ti; ti 


ao 1 

'Tmm flft iTiW%f% wrf W fit tt Stnima, L 13* 

p. 31. 

ffvpqpif BTfUWJPfWtflK; 1 Pffliw, p. W. 

If <1 f*fT^ I psa*:. JI, 53, p. 86. 
sft’fliwfrirfltl Tl%*TTftr »iTTi \ Itv, p. 13. 

* lf<l4riktiH1 f t%flT ^ftnjfSr (( PmUfM, I. 8, p. 97. 

^ fTgnm * Stiapitrt, VL U, p, 136. 

St «»S ^ wrfif I iJyiJlo, L 93, p. 17. 

firsri«tS1fwrrPt ftiuPt fruffrft flPa i Avu p. 39. 
frJltfiWi 6tfj I Afp.p. IS. 

n%iT: sTTfr^ssTH! II J>if, 6t, 95, p. 17 

SPtt^ falfj I JPhtlc, p. 105. 
pfrifTstrffHl ^ fhi I Pmf, IV, fli, p. 08. 

Sftl^’^vilN frjt ftlf^l^BTTf^ % I Car, pp. 19-13 

m 1 m-. p. 30 

tfiff: ssmn twftsrnt i 

«Pf«atsi( f^spr*n^ ftsEit ^ ^ «t43W h Pratvtt4,1 13. p- 

33. 

»iftinif?r |5tff: *rfHt ^ l PmtijjM, 1. U. p. 30. 

*tHt bjhihI bi t SvnjmA, 1.7. p, IS. 

nflj^ fiTfNf JKffif ST^: 
firr^ ifsrttflt i 

•nnwT ngsKi sfiitHHlVK 

gtiftif jgfTT: n jln, T. S, p. 4 

Hifw fjSw ^ 

git: i ^xn. IV. 5. p. 83. 
fiTff’PNftflff ft Wi t FVnt^'itd* p 55. 

^^tfSrrrff nrri i itv,. St. ao. p. ifi. 

^ 1 Jv*, pp. 91, 96- 

wiasm ft^llT ^ 8I«H> f Asit P- 13. 

OrtlH I jIvi, p. 50. 

^ff^TSTit aw lirH-HKi 1 Jllf». Ill, 1 J| p. w. 
ffjq^qifar <i*j!iifbi stnr i Pmi, pp. 15, 17. 

5Bft «WC*^ wiM|( w I ^uj, p, 18, 

HBTflstT afiwi’tl'I Pada, I. 94, p. 18. 
funRMTktrsRiait tifsffft ^ (,ffll?r i car, p. 70, 
a*^tN 1 Cdf. p., 47, 




















APPKNDIZ II ] 


&UliM 4 ^Aa 


r at 

fltTTTW!!?! Pml, in. 18, p. 71, 

*n»fl«3W «?n1^ 5!nW*?i i Car. 1. 6. p. H. 

»ftnr « wfiffaiiu fT sramnr^ tr i9w^ij%«4Sflir( *0 b»iiwt i 

Car, p. i9. 

itn- 't i yJT'wr ft i Pa4c, [. 4i. p. 34. 

I 4 tE flU'M siFr I Ari, p, 43 . 

«44iir-rii*r^5 11 

PwiTlft d Rpr fi 3 T«MI II Abh. vn. S. p 76 
*nm iim4wR*W7i »r i An, p. lO. 

I D0^ p. 8, 

HWTT^r ft »wM*Tnf«: l Jlri, p. 60. 

»ijf ft n tti I Car. p. 65, 

•im ftw S’!ill'll ^ t jfp, fit. 57, p. 3fl, 

MJH5L/HI I Cm. p, r 13. 

fiPH7it#^tT 99 ^ ^ I i»iiAr. I f. BO. p. 00. 

q'tsft ft fin * 1 ^ 9 # ftffti ftift I pane, in, S5, p 114, 

^ ^ 9 f?nc<tft fJiST 
4Sf ff 9 ft mlft ^14*5 I 

•IW: jfmn fWfft 

hi ftfiHfgfpssft w <|vi, IIT. U. p. 45. 

nTferfa FRi? iirfw ffft; 

^ T Mifift 44F^r9ftfn g iiif; II PaAe, h. a. p, aa, 

tl'Hi BRfr^fSlRT 

•rafti 9 5 ^Fr»5?t 5T1 m I Dv, St, 34, p. IT 

n*t Jim SPKft i Prat, p. 93. 

¥?hft furr =f *Rli4 I Jifv, 8t. 44. p, 33. 

9^*1 ftlff; I Rciist»l 3 3ffT: I PltJlif, p, 106. 

*rafRi 5«ivfiT ; I 

ftrftd 5 ^ ing ii I 14, p 11. 

wpWRfT I Car. p, 59. 

i .it*, t. 19. p, L3, 

fT’irgifej 9?4filfira*4iTT! t Prttt, p. 99. 

I i»fiil. p. 45. 

ftriTT 9TII Rgw: Hfhf^ 1 -4l», P- 9- 

tptr 5ITJim3tlfi*R I CAr, p. 6*. 

4 fTnf ISTftlwr C95fi *r«nt;ii praiO’*!, Ilf 8, p. 88.; 
ft «A 85 fSi*Tmfi «ftpn i Cdr, III, 15, p, 80. 

9<ftsf}:: Ifftft I Pial, 1.19. p* 35. 

ftlTT (p pprafti RTT*!: I 






















22 ] aUBHl^ITJIB r AfFEXniX 11 

OTfrrasm ^ jh ^ ttj ^ « Karva, St. 33, 

p.e3. 

ti-^ ii ri r «gp f t Pane, U. 8 . \>, 57* 

M«i^l ’•n*r tflubf Htirw) t SvApiui, p. 90. 

ft 1 aet. p. 19. 

I aw, p-14- 

sf?r nr»q«iftt *nw! t PjAc, ill. *, p, loa. 

H^rwwfw wm ft w cifir ( 6’w»p»«>, p. $8. 

ft 1 api. p. 44. 

sfjrrfefl Fasag ril fRi^ w ^At «T»lfn4 fiftwic i pmujiut, I, 13, 

p. 33. 

nAirrfll <lftT*P<fnfTft t Ini, p, 55. 

^ q CK f Sw T H I I Pwotijlia, p. 62. 

gw: iftwrn l IVjjlyfld, p. 48. 

*pp» wgr^iwi fs: «tf! I Prat^M. IV. 94. p. 124. 

inn I SitftprtO, p. 36. 

Sf 1 Xwtp. 10. 

*'■ ATT ^ *011 

fta^f T54W1T: ift*^ i ifi., St. 9, p. 8 , 
t Pfldtf, III. IS. p. loa. 

«t ft 

qut; I auf, 1. 9, p. 10. 

Rwhrtft«4TOT: ^ ?m: I .45/*, p, 41. 

*T^t; )IBT: < Mr, p, 31. 

q^tsft ft 4Hlibt4H Jtft fiiPt ft*ft« Pmtifii4, p. 48. 

fi| (IX9T ^ Ptatf p. 100 , 

r 4 ft I IValv^d. I* 4. p. 10. 

«|C44vii|iiI^rtiU*i 5 «ht*T *IPr t Swpfw, p. 46. 

HMWIC'M SF4 S17*r I PfKil, p, 11. 

rw+swii \ aw, p. SO. 

^ inHifl lift 5V^ ' a»i, p. 28. 

jnr«i»ii*'Ht wpt t Odr, p. 69 . 
fttftftn*?:' Seopnfl, p. 139, 
ft !lTtt sfivf T?l wnfli Pf»t I PaAe, p. 33. 

«a I Cdr, p, 93, 

«t 3 I Pwl, p. 7ft, 

tAvt nr VT*ir fft (Pt: 1 

J;# HJTITW M Siujimd, L 10 , p, 21 . 

^ JB5 Frt'wniU'Hf CH'fftST; WS •lIlPRfrfRt 1!74iPtIp|' 

w; ^ Htftwrhjt 515 : r pratijMi. p, 114. 























AfF£)<a?ix n 1 




r 33 


fr ^WTJ'wiinf^ t 

^rf^lr^Tftspit ftR: ^!r:ff n C4r. t.3. p. 13. 

nmi ^ g^nif-T i 

Tinruft fc W59r»ri?i wmfir w ifH; n car, 1,3o, p. 2S. 

«v|i4^rit 'rtTOTft fliR I Pmt, p. 9. 
gt «IT*Wifnp- w I Smpnnt p. 60, 

ftn^RT*R*r «4 WTK*'T fiwpn I 

^ FFlinaf JTW VfH ^ iR^f^ f4t Tf« Pratijnai I. 

^ ^ 3* pp. 6*7* 

^5^ *rPH!?# i PratiiiiA, p. 33. 

(HWlft ittfTir «PT JT W^iTTft ^ I 

7iTT«ITJlfir fRT«ff <RT < ( vtm irt r ? II Bit. U- 13. p/SS, 

W: 5T: ^ ftwJJ: i fVnt. I. 6, p. 10. 

(t Ii 3 »n; I Cdr, IV, 6, p. 100. 

fitRrft sirft' to: 1 

■5^ ^g*ccl fiHs Htfw ft^Bwni ti|"il SafV^, St. 13. p. 76, 
ffirowTOwA sTOin»nf9i ^^feI I ^j!*, p, aa. 
t««w1 w^WMiiww ?nq«ftf; ( ft»(. fir. 13. p, 00. 














APPENDIX III. 

Anlihuloey V*tn« Miui Vet¥** AtorilNsd t* BhAM. 

A* tiA» ulrawlp hem ohwv«| in Olul^ I'V, Dr. finrw^ Dp*TlianiJW 
uxd Or. W«JJcr Uiiiih thiU Boron of tho loiJowmg rnroM (ni|{1il luivo 
wni* fixwa BliAtA. Bucli roEws Ubvo limit indimU*) b«fow. 

1 ifhpr ^ TOf^^nw: n# ^wraffr 1 

^ tf dlnglfiT <*1: it 

{ SARTp; Thomutf WqUbt ) 

a. 5^wi! ^ SfliRTT ^ ^ ufer nwr 

^ twigife 

«pjT: ^rtfir 6*5*11 

iT^nr: *P!n iftWH: ^ njf* ™ I* 

( Sbtdii: VVdIor ) 

8 frwfif f- r n ri P p ifa ir f ^w glN^ • 

( Sttntp : Wolter ) 

4 4|?rr fTT ftftlTW^tRViT fFft ^ HT «M»iihr'i(iii[qfe: ( 

w5»7 Wf gT!TR*n^ tr w fttftr ft wmOt «wt; n 

( Snntp; Weller J 

6 fts^: fipoh?t: nrPr tiw* =^»mfN' gil3 RiwWiift i 

|{^gnw9: ^ ^ fw ^ \\ 

( Sorap ; WoiliiF J 

6 wr4?i»nwni 

n«f ’TItSI^ fe%=if ntTBUetKifim I 

fil% WWTi got|»fll; aiB tl 
















At>1>SKDUL JU ) 


VBBSS 3 ASCRIBEII 10 


[ Sd 


( Samp; Wfilkr ) 

7. gw ifiM swwfiiwi?w fewfh TTT ^ fw jnPi?»r i 

^ tfWi'jS if^lrj *fWI gwft || 

( 8iirup } 

6 . 

Abji it 'ifiRirttl Bn*4tn»ti w ww ii 

( Samp) 

9* <Rt5w^r^ BTwi i 

wpn d»n^ fin 11 


la WT S3t^ I 

W HI * 4 iw m*>l i w r*iw HH H I *' ! * * ) II 


<&rup} 


11 . 


13. 


( Suop: TbomM ) 

ff fifT '*.<ittlfl fttiOrif wft i 

l!IWWp^fT& fteTr=TB«Ww imiftffit (fjfwfr ii 

(WeUar) 


TfimifUfraw 1 

dNfWfSft: fKfffMfFSlfT: II 


( Thomu ) 

13, ^ an firoiTTSfnflw^ *™: F««w H: i 

tflMiat-g n*ifi^ fl ftniwrlw; ii 

14. fifWntrff j^rft ^ ftwriran t 
^ wif-iif«u*ftwi fff pp fflrat flm II 

J 6 . ^nryi ♦ ♦ • fftr st i)r<i«() wr kimw h mw \ 

ffr nfTRW fan tfitfw aw w ii 



























ApPCNDiX IV. 

SPLrr.TTP VEBSSS. 


(ft) Otift ftpftftlm : 

(I ) (* 5 : 

fttHflnrft" t 

gw swTHI'i >ifRPTnjfHirTH<n r 
¥rti—g ^ f*f ^ ^nnilT I 

wf^irnw:—n 
ft) g5WK:—^T»\f 

_ (%^J 

HTWW ! sann^^ r 

^MR:—5^ w It 


i Jei* D-d) 


\ PratitAa. I S ) 

Aittt/Avi, III. 14 n. ar, 

0>) Tito titnltBTft: 

ftl aTigrfjiTW)asif^^f^ 

”5*2^. - Pnpftiwifti 

iMig< SRjfe U 

( Bit, V. 10 ) 


W> TRI—^ 4^ gfr ^snm t 
'TKiJT Bw ^n ^rai?> inn m: n 


( Pate, n. 94 ) 












APPENDIX IV I 


BPLIT-UP VStt3ES 


[11 


(S) ^w<pr4if4 anfl'fliyftitB fi * 

K^RWDtT—flTits* m ^ ^ ^rrrfri ii 

( Cmr, f?t, 6G ) 

Stmilirty, P«tf. VII, Id: Jpt. VI, tl, 

[& mit— "* "■ "-njwm 

^:— «g 

IW^Ii — IwT: 

?T Pll JWH fil5l'i||2 I 

*re?r!—fft'im* gk 

— jpft 

jipt:—« nK 

H 

*rw!— wr <t 

i Ff<it. lii. 1) 

For tplil'Up Tffnos UMd by two ipc^n, of, kIu. Pmt, I. 31 ; 111. 

MjlV.a*. 

fo) Three 9p«k«r!: 

(7) iTW:—^ ^ngq infa ft ^a iw fijvfira STf, 

it-fc BTi af<W l R- ^« < T g»l > HRt: ftiuft I 

irfll sWetI?!? few; l|< 

—*Ti qiR fWf; ♦ 

»i5f—fe'rttfrwi T* n 


t r™. St. £( > 

(8) a^:-— 

Ifenia:-—OKW Trt’wvr’i i 

Tff^' —H'y ItJ 1; 

—JTRT w ffwfi fyefiiT mpl^ » 

Aleo, .lifh, VI 61 oma IIS. boweTert neslEm tbi* verea to a? end 
not M above ( AM. Lahore Edo. p. 88. o8 } 


<d) Four apeakei* ; 


(9) ^f*i:—wi*^ SWVJr. 

35 ^'-^ <trtT*ftv9ntr 

•4;^ran4 «; ferwupi 1 

gft J ftt i«’T'f^ *1*3 Mjweaat 

fe»g mHu rt fea et <t 


( PaAt, I ^7 ) 
















APPENDIX V. 

tt^FEBENCES TO BHA8A AKD HIS WOBK3. 

In Cha^ptcri II, 1X1, fV and VI, hava alirndy quoted mioy 
nlenmooK to BtUUa looludlog Kos. I-IS, SO-liS and 3a «* girm t}}' PaI, 
Dovadliar m A|ip. Q ( pp. 573*977 } to Mb Koa. 

19 and Si bom FaC. Davadhar's list ftppmr boloff as Nos. 1 and tl, 
Mueb doubt luB bwED oprosHd as to tho aaauiuetiaas ol the rafonooes 
BivoD by H- Nstayaos Ssstri (rom foDibfiiapo, C sUogai] to be a worb 
of ai>d KAv^SKtiHfatHt, 4 allo^Hl to be a oopuneatATy ou 

iConbjtiiyA by Hsmscandn ), as blBS of th^a mnbs liaTe not yek been 
dUcorered ot even knovm; tb«e raferenooe ooear ae Nos, 3. 9 and IS 
la this Appendix, and 'we bave tolcw) thera Irosi 1^. fi. V. 
Kriahuamaebariar'a Shflmild to the PKyadorjTibd ( pp, uU-xxill, xxvl )• 
Ko. 1 beiow is from 45Atnasnbbdi«(ilf (b'dfyoMstm, ToL I, pp, Sfil-&59> 
GOB ) where the Editor of the MdlpeidsfA, proposes for VnfT, and 
Dr, Skua (mgi, XIV, pp, 638-639) ami Prof. Kane ( PCF, p, 301) 
appmvD of the entgodatlon. The neft quotatloo la bom fntsdrapAfa- 
prnlt&edfto tp. 81, GOB), No. 5 la tbs ^dfyadktrpaqfl {p, 68, 
GOB >. aod No, 6 ktu been tafeen fAm Or. Keith's /Tiitory of ^«lnl 
Liteixnari f p. 33|iff nheie he sUtas It ko bo fnao [TdeiiajntpdartJaifhit 
of Soddbala, S<iTtuvafllmM6diift<tratta...( JEdt^omAld, p. 915) stipplio* 
us with the next quoUttfa, and tbs bUowfng ooe. alle^ by H 
Narayana Ssetri to lie from KntsPieMria of KAjalekhaim (of. 
KTHfanameebariair, Ptivadttriika, pp. xii-xsil, xxr xevi) o«ui« 

in tbs SdrApmf^ro^dhafi ( No. 1S8, p. 30. Bom. SaasWit 
Sarios. No. xxxvn ), For No. 10, we ere indehted to Frol, P. K. 
Gode,^ Oorator, B hmida rfcar Orieutol Bessaroh Inatilule, Poona, who 
supplied this, the only ineeriptiouat nfecenoe to Bhlsa. lo far arsJlable- 
Aa stated by PaI. Gods, H oeoure ou p. 98, Anhsotegieal Soryey of 
lodJa. No. 6,1378—Inscriptions from Katbiswad Mid Kntob. 

tl) 1 «W«WTl(tlTT)^srTit{ «fif: ) “fN 

SPlOtTO^W SiiwfiTT teSTfbs# I WtJ-MW JT^lSTWg*' ri t fVtVK I 


trft’tlT ^ 4s ?Tf I 

rjfb snt n 







APPBJftilS V ] 


REFsasNrBA to BHaSA 


r SB 


The venie oeeun Ip tba Prattioi. 
i rf ffiiiPiT: ^rttrairTiTRt i 

(4) grT fenf f n lft ^r a aigirfh: i ^ ^ €133*1' f*rlw 

intraiPr? • 

f *f. ?nnf€ imraw ifpsm nn.Miir4HP>»aa«€iB: t 

(6) #niA€iy*<wi^^ ^ ^!=r€^ I 

fftsit II 

(‘J) *HAtmd € R»1W<K * 

^ R frffej fsrw*STT; €Wtp?, h 


te) 


(») 

<i0) 


(n> 

<ia) 


tn^ iftOT39T3: «ft 

^■<^MIini%ir«<ilHlK4i; S'PIW €: I 
airfi €i«iftRi^ inn^: €il**wr i«iw! 

f 

^ PT'urKftftT^wf mu; II 

anfisBnjnt fi|ti^»m'it«i'i 



4iiy*€i«t4i4flTi 33?siiT€m<>w^ > 

BTl RT ftw* n M r gytft 

jnsSrti SI ti 

41^ 4Ell3irf« asPiKrtupnc II 

inJiR ‘ 

(<Z?k4>«IK4i«H*R I TITOTIBIRT; W: 

hppni«*^W WH ifaifiwnrter rswtrtwt •fTWji * 

^ fr qf •^' ' 
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307a:309ji. 310, 84(H. 349tt, 
303a 9. a?3a ff. a77ti ff, 382n t 
SSOn, 391n, 401, 404 d, 422b, 
4B4a f, 482 6.167a i, 479n. 

S«ainMiidMV,u(a/5» < Blihlo ), 6 d. 
62d, C7>]. B9a, 168o, 330 d. 

SEVpnavdwiH/alte. ( Dbiurh ) Bee 

SuUfTtatsataTiaidiia ( Bay } ita, 
2770. 

BvoyntirtFoiiaiwfalla a|Hir aura 
pmftJU, 26n, 98 d. 31tt fif, 39n. 

SvurAjyt, 20. 


SviU, 130n. 

Svayaman, 371. 
draUmlian, 60. 

^wbtfDuIttrB Cjpaiit4<Hf, 426, 
Bivunt, Bbattunmtba, 9, 23, 25n f, 
29. 350. non. 152, 166, 159, 

15411 , m. 

Svni, 33t. 

Bwina, 438. 

Bn-atds, 414. 

By4mala. 119. 116. 

SyandikAf 329. 

Syruatmia, 338. 

TuIatO. Fr., 264ii. 

TaIiId, 119; nbtaa 417. 

Tadgooiii S67. 

Z\ullirfya 363 d; To ill- 

SitmhitA 426. 

TabyaiilH. 331, 

T4Ia, 4m 

m 334,470; UUpaln 1041; 

ulipatta 178, 470. 

TAamparnl. 78. 336. 347. 

489. 

Tunln, 419,429, 

Tdiilmudrltba. 68 d, 77. 
fapar. 439 : Tupaua 3^- 
T'ctjxitctealscmi/tt, 149.388. 

Tatnil, 364, 

S'ajpallfatnvonnui. 3, 88,135. 
lAjimtami. 147. 263. 

Tilrt. 913,376. 

TAnkajil, 496: T&nkisnn 425. 

lain, 423. 

Tntbe, Fiof. S. B.. On, Bln. 86 d. 

166, 936n. 

TtUpuruya, 96. 

Tururo kespsr, 86 L 

TkxilA. 331,466. 

TolaT4h4, 933, 

TeUngiri, 939. 

!r«niiwf, 188. 

TentFles, 4171,4981 
Ten^DuUK, 466 } Tettnioalla 
Toioentoaa 466. 

TTlaAlcar Fdawi^ Sladfiav)* 
LtcivTpt {Chmva), 5a, 2Jn. 
T5n, 120n, 194 d, 145d. 
TluDfi«Ar, 30^. 

TbeOi and robbvy In STVtdd 460 i 
-In 161. 

TbleToa, 392. 



ThirtMn TWrafu/rinn Plant 
(Woblner Miid Suap) 5 a, £Od f, 
BOn, fl7a, 189o, i96n, SOSn, 
2l3o, 3IOn. 336 ji r, a7an. 3B0 p. 
dOOo, 303 b. 3391), Z76a, 306b, 
4fi5]i. 

Thomu. Df. r. Wt B. i, ain, 26o, 
SOu. 39. 3911. 44/, 5a. S3, S7a f, 
64, 77n. 03tt. Ii9f, 115, 117, 
133, i98. 155, 157, S75 b, aOSo. 
3!7a, 330. 

Throwiiig ud 6 in tho eDdt[>fltire«, 431, 
Tibet, 306, 
tidB9, 434. 

Tlkfiu, 400. 

Tikk, Lok. B. G.,3]6n, 317. 
TiinetAbb for (hn king, 396*a39. 
TunavoUy, 76,347. 
tippler, 438. 

Tirliut. 334/. 

TiravoDehiknlMi), 53. 
fitAir, 434 ; fri/B-sobsnifl 103, 159f, 
163. 

Tirtr. 466. 

Toilet, asif. 

Tomai*. 41in, 415. 

Tcmh'bMroTB, 401, 
tortoise, 437. 
toumAmofitt, 441. 

Tridfl end [udlutry. 445-44S i -in 
^ffvada, Indus poriod. eptes, 
■/dfokOf uid SIiLUryu ego 445- 
44B-in Btiisa 440, 
tndersr 445j trade, tmIdiu kinds 
of 447. 

Tn^c tit Bbiss, 133«135. 

Iniamg dailf tat the sraiy, 419. 
TmiciJtnnRn, 3a, 38.106f, 149. 
Tnasrerve ourtsiD, 931. 

Irdfi, 415 ; Irdjiln 414 b, 415. 
Tnimneora hills, 347. 

TraUmgs, 45,47. 

Trident, 415. 

Trikots, 346. 

XrlkitU, 398, 816, 390. 
Trippunithun Guakcit OoUego 
(5188) 916. 

TridiMe, 415. 

TrfrikrMs, llB. 

Tn^. 164. 
tnnnpetf, 996. 

Inn/r, 450. 


irffotm, 138. 

Iiika, 197. 

Ivmirni, 17, 158, 

Tiiogebbad^ 841. 

Turfen MSS.. 194. 158. 160. 
itutb), 437. 
rtivam, IT. 

Types of S&nskrit Dregjs, 180-184. 
aVpet of Saiukrit Dramas 
CMeokfld) 176 b, jaSn, ]87n, 
19*1). aOOn. 203n, 909n. 27an, 
300n. 

Udd/lnrdpkuvn, 3, 35, 106. 

Udeye, 34Sf. 

Udeyane VebmiAjs. 984/1. 374fr. 
9805, 806, 395,337, 349, 373f, 
3980. 4050. 410, 493, 468 } See 
also Vatiarii*- 

ndnyene legend, 984,270,388, 
UdeysoSoATye. 35. 

Cdeyijfn, 349, 344. 

0d4yl. 80. 
vdileki, 168. 

GdyAtneke, 393, 34B. 

Dgnjieits, 50, 69, 80, 143, 995. 
Djjetii, 294/. 302, 300 ^ Sm also 
Djjsytnl. 

Gjjeyinl, 113, 136. 966, 268, S75, 
380. 983. 385, 394f. 340-341, 
387. 391, 429. 434, 447, 
tnJekha, 318, 303. 

Umeji Neik, 461. 

Undergraimd dnios, 3SB/, 891, 
GrirnddatMljanadaffa, 49/, 73, 110, 
149, 266. 

Usibettske, 136p. 
t/oaett^iuks, 430, 

Upagod^i 453- 
UpeiAtt, 144f. 

(Tpekethiiialn, 800. 

Upem*. 93, 318, 359, 274, 387/, 
903, 300ff. 
tTpansyeue, 361. 

(7jpam|)iu/f, I7B, 424/, 433. 
tTpsplsvye, 335. 

(Tpatamlidra (in Msnitbi)03t), TOs, 
318, 333 d. d24n, 338 d, SSOd, 
SBQa r, 385 b, 427ii 1,43 In. 443n. 
ITputhiiuicrk*- 233,397. 

U per lilt *39. 

TJpeudnTejTi, 201. 

Upper-Donb, 338. 
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Hr. 44(1 

VrdliwarailM, Pro/. Vt. O., SB0o> 
21. &S, 13. Uff, iSI, 
22, 67. 680 , 04, sooioat 86-86 ‘, 
93, 95. tabli! U9; 139, 129. 
tmsody 132-131t 144. ua 187, 
litla 196^ ploe 196-199 ; davfk- 
tioD* 199 ; tniQ 199-200 ; tea- 
timoaia 200: criUwl reuuuln 
900-901 ; 306, 930, 997, 999, 
399, S76n, 3S6a. aOGa, 400 d, 
ttOa (, 4l3a (, ilfia, 422a, 
433u, 434. 

Vmihanffa CWellar), 134&. 

Uvas, 867. 

Haitry, 446. 

HtpaU, 466. 

CtpaUpl^k, 236. 

Utpfvkqi, 93, mo, 336, 268. 21^, 

mm 

UUftfikaiMa, 1341, de(. 190: 199, 
1^ 300- 

DUan,' 3060,911.411.413. 

Ditari, 06,2071,907. 

Uttur^hiiai/anaiCtra, 041. 

Uttaraksni, S33, 336-326, 340. 

UitamrAmaearita, 27. 7Q. 146, 
140. 

UttarA Tait&tLki, 383ii. 

Uttailya, 904.439. 

VadhQ, 877; tudlJlAji 173. 300; 
vadhdyUia 444, 

P0&(», 449. 

Vudahl, 244. S5&; Vaidahlputn 
337. 

VaiOya, 0. V., 82a, 76o, TSo, 318, 
323n, 324 d. 398. 060. 8691, 
8&4f. 409n, 497 b !, 43Ui, 449 b, 
45aa. 460a. 

Vaijayaata, 426. 

VainagaAgt, 333, 

Vairutyn. 234. 336. 338, 328, 
346, 887, 890, 

Vaiist, 346. 

Vai44ll. 401,430, 

Vairvan, 105. 308: Vaifoarlttn 
434, 4261, . 

roiipannK. aaivisM, Eta. 86a. 

VdArarapa. 426. 

ValindaTt, 144. 

Valiyas, 177, BSOT, 367-358, 360. 
889. 


ViiJt&Uya. 146. 

VdUraol, 833. 
r^/flMJupt SanAild, 438. 

Vajjta, 334. 349. 

VainWin, 293, 

V4kfM.tu4ja, 42, 44. 47. 

VaUbbi, 339 

Vdla. 6, 12, 18, 89. 2131. 219f, 
259. 241. 

pufiala InAidant 147; tulldloi 63, 
147, 349, 255, 2571, S60. 489. 
VdtnOu. 331. 

Vilukatlctba, 340. 

Vlmadara, 53, 247, 9631, 347. 
V&tna&a, 71-72, 1661, 300. 311. 
420. 

rdnana Pitnitur, 847. 

Vamia, 493,467. 

Vomia SidAHHttM, 327. 

Vamiaa, 997, 341, 

VaiBsastba. 1441. 

Vaiiga, 393.3361. 

Va^, 399,363a. 

Vioatwaitha, 360,369. 

Vicacaa, 313,2161. 

(WTB. 377, 

VarAba. 430. 

VarAbaluui^ 4l4a, 415, 
VarAhatbihira, 336. 
raroAd Pardpa, 346, 

Vannul, 126a, 842. 
nlH. 449, 

Vama, 416. 

Vuva. 860 i Varprtjwimanharma 
317. 

varta^ 450. 

Vunaa, 215.9101, 331, 494, 438. 
VMaataka. 43. 2601, 9831,9861. 
Vaiaataaeni, 11. U3, 1031, 160, 
164. 168, 2940. 30211. 307a. 
373. 433. 469 d. 

VauintaUlaka. 1441. 

Valaa, 337. 

ViaaTudalti. 7. 93. 951. 991. 491. 
53, 90, 110, 113, 143. 2641, 
267ff, 2711, 376ff. 388ff, 807n, 
835. 337. 3780, 3771, 36So, 
404, 439. 

Tdiavadattd ( Paria) 13E1 d, 
Vasf^iha, 63.243,947. 9531. 3671. 
Vaaa. 833. 

Vaaadioa, 337. 


IXXIV 


VAsuaevn. 103, m. aaiir, m, 

338, 9S8. 

VAjnudeTA, 196, 426^ VAsndavik 

Km* 401, i«6. 43U. 

Viguki, 946. 

Valioa Bofausta, 466. 

Vatea, 130u. 933, 3971, 3411, 3481 i 
•kingdom 378, 384, 3S6. 393, 
404. 

Vatuta, 031, 393, 310. 

VatMTfila, 101. 00, 373, 379, 4Q1, 
104.406. 433. 444 , 471; 8« 
■Ino Udaynaa. 

FcUwnVawntd, 01, 1091,149,166, 
306n. an, 388. 

VfttsyAyana, 78, 89. 341, 364, 374. 

3766, 3931. 897. 499,438, 460. 
FliTM MirdiKi. 338. 343. 

VgdiAgu, 356 ;> Vodaa 63, 300, 
300, 433. 

Vadio ATyan, 387, 440. 

Vidticht Studiem, 408i). 

Vedlo Woitnlilp, 434. 

VoflBtablM, kitoban, 393. 
Frpltcinikdna, 1.93n, 134,148, 300, 
360. 

’Va&katanman, T. L., GSn, Q9ti. 
Veokatniania &niia, V., 891, 97n, 
lOSn ; Sw alw Sarma, V. 
Vankatanuna and SMtri, V, 
Vankstanuua. 

Yenkatualibiab, Dr. A., 89. 
Vankatelvan, Prof. B, V., I33a, 
3l6i) (. 363.38211 f, 308t>, 403 b f, 
40Sn, 410, 439t>, 46aa. 

Vimu, UOi. 

Vaouvana. 63.365, 333,344]i, 348: 

-Tliiftra 344. 

Vanval. 399. 

VfliMs, Spll^up, 16, Apj*. 

Vorsea luid DUIo^usa. 119-199. 
Ve«y4, 999. 

Tibbava, 99. 183. 

YlbbAvan*. 387. 

dryaa CiffiliMlion, 

4380. 

Vidarbha. 3331. 

Videba, 398, 399. 336ff. 401. 44T. 
Vidilt. 333. 
iddrava, 183. 

Tl^Ck^abba. 335. 330. 

^ Vidsia, 195. 


VidOflaka, 36. 38, 90, 113, 1411. 
1711,170, 3311, 3341.238, 9681. 
26lff, a07n: •balbh 238. 
Vldyabboflliaii. MH. B. C., 65. 
Vidv&dbura, 94^ 155, Ha 917.919, 
934, 938, 381, 407. 44J. 
VibAma, 431. 

VIjaya, 16, 251. 83^ 

Vtjayanit|;(ura, 341- 
VlknnUidHya, 51. 76a, 119. 124, 
sas. 

Fiknair^ua^Fyd, 3, 40.96, flOE 
VikTffta. 137- 
Vilistid, 10, 239. 

VimaJfl. IBO. 

ViouMraa, 1R9. 1B0. 

Vl^a, 423. 

Vitidcdfatnidffita, 49ff, 73, 83, HO, 
149, 170. 

Virtai/a Peril, 323ti, 

Vbdhya, 69, 99. 173, 323. 332, 
846, 348: -vAdni 348. 

Vim, 99. 1821. 187. 190, 194. 900. 

2031, 210, 218, 226, 278- 
VtraiiaKa. 70. 

Vli4(a, 2050,3341, 411.46a 
Virl^nagan. 323, 335, 345. 
ViToJbabhan, 114,204. 910,287, 
801. 

Vi4akba. 435,429. 

Vlkakbadatta, 38, 145. 

Vl^aniB, 287. 

Viie^oBi. 237. 

Fi<t«n c/ VAsavadatUt, On 1. 8o 1, 
tSa, 19a, S4a. QBn ff. 32n, 36d. 
39a, 44a, 57n. 620, 72n, T7q, 
Din. 07n. lO&n. tJOa 1. llAa t, 
M6a. i25n, 364o, 335a, 311n, 
864n. 434a. 
rirmtfa, 14, 299. 

Tiwm. 17. SOI. 919, 9231. 995. 

i24ff, 439, 470; taaiiib 53. . 
Vitiftidhanitottara, 107L 
Fiftiit Pio'dtx’, 54, Sa 
Vbanaaaa. 999.2351. 

Fifoomirl). SSSio. 

Vi^raoJliba. 391, 74. 961. 959. 
ViavaBudlia, 99. 

YiaHanakba, Prof. S. Y., 917, S5a 
37Sd, 384. 408, 414a. 

Yi^. 1621, 184, 238. 2941, 300. 
309. 460. 
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VfUhftVTas, Sa?, 

VlUati, 449. 

Vttbi. iSOf. dd. 186. 187, 

Vizagsphtiut], 333. 
vmtM, 3S3. 

Vr94l)hka4^tt. 16. 

Vn^ltpaCl, 869. 

Vrf^. 433. 

Vrttlf, 43. 1831. 
nlreftiAnli. 1S7, 

Flfa^tidiBfrnciAa, 307, 

VyAiokti, 71. 

vyapaiti, 14. 

VyAu. I07f, 386, im 
Vyiyoipi, leoif, 184. def. 180,187, 
190,194.300, 003, m 
W^Odoll, Lt. Cd. L Ai, OlOti, 343, 

WBlknl dtin, ilT. 

WaUb. 461. 

W»f, 400; -miDlskr 410; ’OnU' 
taoat of elapUut 410, 
Wnrfli»(B.J, 333. 

Wwbenaen, 443, 

Wntoli-^Umotv. 4 IS. 

Wator on itBjo. 18-30, 936, 240, 
2B3. 

Wat«r rooros, 443 ; water ioprly 
443 ; water worahip 417, 
Weapons, 414-416,446 ; -dGfsniin 
414-416 ; -oSi^re 414-416 : 
-of Hrspa 497. 

WaaTbig, 423.446,448, 

Weber, Dr. A,, 178it I, BlOn, 361, 
Weigbte and Meuotes In Anha^ 
iAttra. 44S>450. 

WeU, 417,419. 

Wolter. Dr. n.. 9, 5. 44, 61 d, 76b, 
03. 66, 80. 3000, ll2ff, ia6n, 
134. 296d, 306; 896^, 

W^eelem G bate. 347, 

WBabninater, SlO. 

\Muiat, 4363, 

Wh&ooy, ftiof, W. D,, Bln. 
WidbwB, 3S3t. 

WUddt. 0«ar, 8, 278. 

■WUiwji.P(e(. H, H., 140,306. 
ITilm Pkif^togicat Lficturet^ ISfln. 
Windfaiah, 176, 303 l 
W ifltemJta, Pr. M,, 211, fln (, 13. 

ISa, la. iBn flf. 30o, 3Sa, 43, 
49 b, SBn, 67f. Bln, 64ii 1. Tfitj, 
m 810,971) 11, llOf. 123.132ff. 


105. 164n. 169, 172n f, 175ii (. 
187, loot. IMf. 200, 209 . 241 , 
219. 326f. 938. 363, 271, SOOn, 
316ff, 360n, 40in, 468, 463n. 
468, 

innler'i Tati, S27, SBl. 

IVotBOB, dteae of. 384 ; -emaraftuts 
SB4 

Woodw, 800. 

Woollen fabrlm. 44 fl. 

Woolley, Sir Leuuard, 317 d, 
Woolnw. Dr. A. C., 2.5. 21, lS6n, 

aoa aia. 319 , 227 , 375 . aDSu. 

WooIdot, Dr, A, C.. and Samp. 
Dr. U, 90 d, 861 ), 9 T». 188, 
i9a», 936fi. 990n, SOOrt, aOSn, 
82911. 976tt. SDBa, 466a. 
Wordeworib, W„ 113. 

Wonhlp, Yedie,, 424. 

Wounda is war aa omaiBeiitB, 400. 
Wraatlisg, 441: boat 440. 

WrEtisn, 470. 

Write, 399. 

YftdavB. 888. 

Yadn, S38. 340. 

Y4«a. 471. 

Y'ajiui, 400. 

'YAjsaTallya, 467. 

YalSopaTlta. 364. 

177, J79, 

Yab^pl, 4261. 

Yfcmfc^ 

y«Mlnw. 19, 107, 231, 239, 

Yamala, 923. 

Yaanoliri, 840, 

Yamtua, 898. 8*1. 94Sf. 

YiDH, 443. 

FoiiutifnAn, 114. 

Yadodit. 239. 4S6f, 

YatgtandhaiAy Bba, 18, 39, 431/62. 
90. 104,136, 148. 2661, 2680 
279, 9740, S78i, 9861, 306. 864, 
404. 4061, 445. 

Yara, 440. 

YarantItA. 14, SB, 139, 

YayAtl. 3J0, 

Yosiwtyi, 109. 460. 

Toganityit. 344, 348. 420. 

Yofatudit, 306 d, 

YogarspaioH. 160. 

63, 66, 260. 356: of » 
Uahedraia 3300. 
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Tojuu, iAO. 

YodhiflUilr*, 806, S(». 310. 318, 
370,158, 468. 

TfikH, 110. 

Y&pi$rliDJi, 030, 048, 


ZtiuiDt Ssrttoin, 385 , 
dimmer, 8j}i. 
Zunmiantiiitiit, Dy. H., 3i6. 
sloe, 416. 

Zodlflo, 70, 4$1. 
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MEHAR CHAND LACHHMAN DAS 

SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT SERIES. 


1 Kapi^thala-KaikaSamhita, ( ) a text 

of the Black Vujur Veda, criticaJly edited for the 
first time by Dr, Raghu Vira, Rs, 30/- or Sb. 45/- 

2 Varaha-^rautn StUra^ ( ) being the main 

ritualistic Satra of the Maitriyan! Slkhft, criticaJly 
edited for the first time with Mantra Index by the 
late Dr. W. Caland and Dr. Raghu Vira, 

Rs. 12/* or Sh. 18/- 

3 Ritmirat ( ), a prSti^kliya of the SSma-Veda, 

critically edited with an Introduction, Exhaustive 
Notes, Appendices, a Commentary and Silmaveda- 
sarvanukramaiiT by Dr, Sflryak&nta, M. A,, M. O. L,, 
D, Litt., ShastrL The notes contain a detailed 
comparison with the other PrfltiMkhyas and PSttini* 
Oumeirs edition has been much improved upon with 
the help of new Mss. Rs, 20/- or Sh. 30/- 

'I Af harva Veda of the Palppaldth^ , B ooks I -13 

critically edited into Devanagari for the 
Krst time by Prof. Raghu VJra, M. A., Ph. D., D. 
Lilt., et. Phil. Rs. 30/- or Sh. 45/- 

3 Jatti Siddhdnta Kentmudi ( ) or A 

Grammar of the Ardha MSgadhi Prakrit by His 
lioliness ^tavadhani Rattan Chand ji Jain Muni. 
1938. Rs. 15/- or Sh, 22. 6d. 

6 AtJiarva PrdtRakhya, ( ), an entirely new 

and unique acquisition to the Vedic Literature 
critically edited for the first time by Dr. Sdryak^ta, 
M.A„M, O. L., D. Litt., D. Phil., Shastri. 1939. 

Price Rs, 50/- or Sh. 75/* 






II 


7 Bltdm—A Study by A. D, Pasalker, M. LL. 

A criiica! and exhaustive expoettion of the baffling 
and stJn unsolved problem of BhlLsa^s autfaorabip of 
^ Trivandrum plays. ItMO. Rg. 13A or Sh, 22/6 

8 ^oohttt CofHmemoratton Volume. It iti a magnificeril 

collection of more than fifty' tn\"i1uab]e articles on 
various aspects of Oriental Iatignagcsand literatures 
contributed by the friends^ pupils and colleagues 
from all over the world of the late Dr. Woolner, 
in whose commemoraiion the Volome has been 
prepared. If anythingy it la a thesaurus of freshest 
research works in the field of Oriental languages 
and literatures | and is extremely thought^provoldiigi 

Rs. 30/- or Sh. 45. 

9 EUiiicnts of Hindu Culture and Sun$kTii Civilizuhtm 

by Dr. P. K. Acharya, M. A.* Ph. D., D* Litt., 
Head of the Sanskrit Department, Allahabad 
University, 1/8- or Sh. 2/6 

10 Nidana Sutra, () of Patafijali, edited for the 

first time together with an introduction, a fragmen¬ 
tary Commentary and Indices by Professor Kailash 
Nath Bhatuagar, M. A. 


Rs. 25/-or Sh, 37/6 

II Laghurktantra Sayngraha and Sama‘Sapialakta\^% 

Edited for the first time with Commentary, NoteSi 
Introduction, embodying a complete history of the 
nomenclative Grammatical Literature and Indices 
by Dr. Silrya Ksnta. M. A., M. O. L., D. Litl., 
D. Phil., Reader in Sanskrit, University of the 

Rs. 16/. or Sh. 24/- 
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